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THE  SITUATION  IN  EGYPT. 

“  England  has  rendered  an  indisputable  service  to  the  cause  of 
civilisation.” 

This  is  the  expression  used  by  the  famous  French  statesman, 
M.  de  Freycinet,  in  his  work  entitled  The  Question  of  Egypt 
—a  work  in  which,  nevertheless,  he  is  by  no  means  sparing  in 
his  criticism  of  England.  Nowhere  is  the  work  which  has  been 
accomplished  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  better  appreciated  than 
in  France;  and  all  serious-minded  Frenchmen,  above  all  those 
who  have  important  interests  in  Egypt,  are  the  first  to  declare 
that  the  English  have  saved  both  Egypt  herself  and  European 
interests  in  that  country. 

But  at  the  time  when  Egypt  was  on  the  point  of  bankruptcy 
in  1882  England  was  not  content  simply  to  play  the  part  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog ;  she  wanted  to  achieve  more  than  a  mere 
rescue,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  had  to  be  repeated  every 
year  in  order  to  save  that  unfortunate  country  from  final 
disaster.  Seeing  her  ruined,  disorganised,  in  the  hands  of 
usurers  and  of  a  few  powerful  pashas,  at  the  mercy  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  composed  of  veritable  brigands,  whose  agents  had  but 
one  care — to  fill  their  own  pockets — England  decided  to  reorganise 
things  from  top  to  bottom,  to  give  Egypt  an  honest  and  efficient 
government,  and  to  restore  her  agriculture,  trade,  and  industries. 
Englishmen  had  perhaps  at  the  time  only  a  slight  idea  of  the 
immensity  of  the  task  they  were  undertaking ;  but  with 
the  courage,  perseverance,  and  intelligence  which  they  have 
always  displayed  in  colonial  affairs,  they  have  succeeded 
in  more  than  compassing  the  end  they  had  in  view, 
in  making  Fjgypt  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and,  wonderful  to  relate,  in  satisfying  all  the 
other  European  nations,  who  cannot,  for  this  particular  piece 
of  work  at  least,  refuse  England  their  admiration. 

England’s  success  as  a  colonising  nation  has  certainly  been 
great  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it  has  ever 
been  so  great,  so  rapid,  and  so  complete  as  in  Egypt. 
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There  has  been  much  talk  latterly  in  certain  quarters,  both 
on  the  Continent  and  in  Great  Britain,  of  so-called  “discon¬ 
tent,”  among  the  Egyptians,  of  violent  opposition  to  England 
of  a  re-awakening  of  religious  fanaticism  against  Christians  on 
the  part  of  Mohammedans,  and  finally  of  the  possibility  of 
a  grave  financial  crisis. 

I  have  passed  the  last  two  winters  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan 
and  have  been  in  daily  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  population 
there,  studying  the  situation  with  the  greatest  interest  and  the 
most  absolute  impartiality.  Now  I  have  arrived  at  the  definite 
conclusion  that  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  very  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  recognise  the  work  achieved  by  England,  pay  her 
a  real  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  present  prosperity,  and  are 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  Of  this 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  Egypt’s  prosperity  is  very 
real ;  financially  the  government  is  more  than  prosperous; 
and  if  a  financial  crisis  of  any  kind  were  to  arise,  it 
would  concern  merely  the  hundreds  of  more  or  less  doubtful  com¬ 
panies  who  have  flooded  the  markets  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo  with 
shares  that  have  no  true  value. 

It  is  these  companies,  launched  by  speculators  of  questionable 
honesty,  that  the  European  public  should  distrust.  The  great 
financial  institutions  with  which  Egypt  is  now  provided  have 
nothing  to  fear.  As  for  the  people,  they  remember  too  well 
the  sufferings  of  the  past,  the  crimes  and  injustice,  the  black 
misery,  the  crushing  taxation,  and  the  grinding  tyranny  of  the 
corcee,  to  be  anything  but  hapi)y  and  content  in  their  present 
state.  The  great  majority  perceive  that  if  the  English  were  to 
quit  to-morrow  the  poverty,  ruin,  and  chaos  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  would  return. 

We  may  therefore  be  very  sure  that  the  discontent  recently 
manifested,  and  the  slight  disturbances  which  have  occurred 
in  Alexandria  and  elsewhere,  do  not  express  the  feelings  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  population.  No  doubt  that  [lopulation  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  everything  allecting  its  religion,  and  here 
— as  with  all  Mohammedan  peoples — a  spark  will  suffice  to  kindle 
fanaticism  and  cause  a  conflagration  to  burst  forth ;  but  the 
English  understand  this  question  of  Mussulman  fanaticism  too 
well,  and  their  experience  is  too  great  and  too  extensive  to  permit 
of  their  giving  it  the  smallest  foothold.  Lord  Cromer  and  his 
advisers  leave  the  Ehedive  and  his  Mussulman  ministers  in 
absolute  control  of  religious  affairs. 

Like  nearly  all  great  seaports,  certain  quarters  of  Alexandria 
are  infested  by  very  bad  characters,  the  scum  of  all  the  lowest 
classes  of  Europe  and  the  East,  and  these  have  their  habitation 
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amongst  those  of  the  indigenous  population  who  are  poorest, 
most  ignorant,  most  wretched,  and  consequently  most  apt  to 
let  themselves  be  driven  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  A  handful  of 
enterprising  agitators  may  easily  create  a  small  uprising,  which 
a  telegram  makes  the  most  of,  exaggerates,  and  presents  to  the 
readers  of  some  European  newspaper  as  the  beginning  of  a 
revolution  that  can  only  end  in  a  sanguinary  massacre.  The 
question  is  to  know  who  has  an  interest  to  serve  in  creating 
this  state  of  things.  Opinions  are  divided,  but  for  curiosity’s 
sake  I  will  specify  here  those  that  have  the  most  adherents. 

1.  Many  persons  who  are  conversant  with  Eastern  affairs  have 
no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  the  Sultan  is  the  sole  cause  of 
that  opposition  movement  which  has  manifested  itself  of  late. 
He  certainly  cannot  view  with  pleasure  the  definite  installation 
of  the  English  in  Egypt,  or  the  wonderful  prosperity  of  that 
country— a  prosperity  which  brings  in  absolutely  nothing  to 
Turkey,  who  nevertheless  still  virtually  remains  the  suzerain 
State. 

By  creating  difficulties  for  England  in  higypt,  difficulties  which 
if  they  became  serious  might  oblige  the  other  Powers  to  inter¬ 
vene,  the  Sultan  might  hope  to  raise  the  Egyptian  question 
once  again.  He  might  hope  to  have  it  decided  more  in  his 
favour  than  it  was  by  the  last  treaty  between  France  and 
England,  who,  it  must  be  allowed,  troubled  themselves  but  little 
about  him!  Or,  indeed,  it  might  equally  be  the  case  that  the 
Sultan  merely  seeks  to  do  what  is  asked  of  him,  and  uses  his 
influence  as  a  religious  authority  to  soothe  the  fanatics — a  little 
service  in  exchange  for  which  he  would  demand  an  augmentation 
of  the  annual  tribute  which  Egypt,  the  vassal  State,  pays  to 
his  exchequer. 

2.  Others  do  not  hesitate  to  accuse  his  Highness  the  Khedive 
of  covertly  encouraging  the  malcontents,  his  object  being  firstly 
to  be  agreeable  to  the  Sultan,  by  thus  proving  that  he  is  before 
all  a  Mussulman  and  the  enemy  of  the  foreigner;  and,  further, 
to  augment  his  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  England,  and  his  influence 
as  the  religious  head  of  his  subjects.  In  short,  he  would  like 
to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  the  situation  by  continually 
keeping  in  view  the  phantom  of  Mussulman  fanaticism  and  of 
some  formidable  catastrophe  which  he  alone  can  arrest — or  let 
loose. 

I  know  his  Highness  the  Khedive  personally,  his  love  of  peace 
and  quiet,  his  care  for  his  people,  and  his  desire  of  remaining 
on  good  terms  with  England,  well  enough  not  to  attach  any 
importance  to  this  particular  report. 

3.  To  many  foreigners,  residents  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  the 
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question  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  can  be  summed  up  thus: 

"  Cher  die  z  la  perfide  Albion.”  In  their  eyes  England  alone 
is  responsible  for  the  movement,  and  it  is  her  own  agents,  paid 
by  herself,  who  stir  up  discontent  and  provoke  outbreaks. 

According  to  some  people,  England’s  reduction  of  her  armed 
forces  in  Egypt  is  a  piece  of  pure  bluff,  an  attempt  to  convince 
the  world  that  she  was  really  welcomed  there.  And  now,  finding 
herself  not  in  the  least  beloved,  and  dreading  some  future  hostile 
movement,  she  created  an  occasion  which  gave  her  an  excuse 
for  increasing  her  army  of  occupation. 

According  to  others,  England’s  aim  is  not  to  appeal  to  the 
good  offices  of  the  Sultan,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  profit  by  the 
difficulties  presented  in  order  to  say  to  him  :  “  It  is  to  us  that 
Egypt  owes  her  present  prosperity.  We  are  absolute  masters 
of  the  country.  We  have  had  enough  of  your  intrigues.  Let 
us  come  to  terms,  and  you  shall  be  paid  a  certain  sum  down  on 
condition  that  you  renounce  your  right  of  suzerainty.”  Persons 
who  hold  this  opinion  seem  to  he  convinced  that  the  Sultan, being 
always  in  need  of  money,  will  joyfully  accede  if  the  sum  offered 
be  worthy  of  his  acceptance. 

Finally,  there  are,  again,  a  good  many  foreigners  who  fear 
that  England’s  object  is  simply  to  bring  on  a  crisis  which  will 
justify  her  in  deposing  the  present  Khedive,  w'hom  Lord  Cromer, 
according  to  them,  cannot  forgive  for  his  former  hankerings  after 
independence.  This  particular  hypothesis  appears  to  me  entirely 
absurd,  and,  taking  into  consideration,  first  the.  excellent  rela¬ 
tions  subsisting  between  the  Khedive  and  the  royal  family  of 
England,  and  further  the  numerous  and  apparently  sincere  de¬ 
clarations  which  the  Khedive  and  Lord  Cromer  have  made  to  me 
regarding  their  personal  relations,  I  am  myself  quite  unable  to 
give  it  credence. 

4.  The  fourth  and  last  explanation  which  I  w'ill  cite  is  far 
more  mercenary  and  less  political.  Certain  of  my  friends,  im¬ 
portant  shareholders  in  the  large  hotels  of  Egypt,  are  convinced 
that  a  formidable  campaign  is  being  set  on  foot  by  IMonte  Carlo 
and  the  great  hotel  companies  of  the  Riviera,  with  the  object 
of  “killing”  Egypt  and  attracting  to  themselves  the  rich 
dient'ele,  more  numerous  every  year,  which  goes  and  spends  its 
millions  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ! 

“It  is  really  shameful  and  abominable,”  an  Anglo-Egyptian 
said  to  me  on  this  subject.  “Directly  a  couple  of  Arabs  strike 
each  other  with  their  sticks,  or  a  Greek  and  a  negro  give  one 
another  a  licking,  imaginary  details  of  a  terrible  shindy  are  tele¬ 
graphed  all  over  the  w^orld ;  it  is  made  to  appear  that  the  Mussul¬ 
man  population  is  in  a  dangerously  inflammable  condition,  their 
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fanaticism  is  called  to  mind,  and  we  are  given  to  understand  that 
a  revolution  is  at  hand,  and  that  the  Alexandrian  massacres  of 
1882  may  very  well  be  repeated.  If  one  out  of  the  thousands 
of  great  steamers  that  touch  at  Alexandria  and  Port  Said  has 
a  single  case  of  illness  on  board,  the  cable  is  immediately  set 
to  work  announcing  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  that  we 
have  got  the  plague  and  yellow  fever  here.  Or  if  an  unlucky 
nigger  has  eaten  too  much  fruit,  our  ports  are  said  to  be  attacked 
by  cholera  !  ” 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  mysterious  powers  at  Monte  Carlo 
and  the  hotel-keepers  of  the  Eiviera  are  really  taking  measures 
to  ruin  Egypt  as  a  winter  resort ;  but  if  it  is  true  that  such  a 
campaign  has  been  undertaken,  either  on  a  large  or  a  small 
scale,  it  has  had  but  a  paltry  result. 

In  my  opinion,  all  the  above-mentioned  hypotheses  are  merely 
the  fruits  of  wild  imagination.  The  truth  is  that  almost  the 
whole  of  Egypt  is  hard  at  work,  labouring  energetically  for  the 
continuance  of  this  era  of  hitherto  unknowm  prosperity.  And  it 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  results  of  the  English  occupation  that 
in  a  country  where  formerly  laziness  reigned  supreme,  work  is 
to-day  being  pursued  with  incredible  fervour  and  energy,  while 
life  is  as  intense  as  in  France  or  England.  The  English  have 
not  only  worked  themselves  at  the  regeneration  of  Egypt,  but 
have  also  managed  to  induce  the  Egyptians  to  work  ardently  for 
the  same  end. 

Whence,  then,  come  these  rumours  of  discontent,  and  all  these 
prophecies  of  misfortune?  There  exists  in  Egypt,  as  in  every 
country  in  the  world,  an  opposition  party  made  up  of  all  the 
malcontents.  Numbered  among  its  ranks,  we  find  the  patriots, 
real  or  sham,  whose  hearts  bleed  at  the  sight  of  the  Englishman 
giving  orders  like  a  master,  and  often  somewhat  roughly ;  the 
ambitious,  who  see  the  admirable  working  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  are  persuaded  that  they  could  direct  things  quite  as 
well  themselves ;  the  envious,  who  are  furious  at  not  being  prime 
ministers  or,  at  the  very  least,  collectors  of  taxes  ;  the  disappointed, 
who  can  nowhere  find  any  official  crumbs  to  pick  up  wherewith 
to  fatten  themselves  without  taking  any  exertion ;  and  finally 
there  are  the  irreconcilahles ,  among  whom  I  should  include  a 
crowd  of  individuals  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  are  no  longer 
able  to  carry  on  those  shady  little  trades  by  which  they  formerly 
enriched  themselves.  Add  to  these  all  the  Pashas,  Beys,  and 
former  employees  of  the  Government  that  have  been  discharged 
for  idleness,  or  because  they  had  a  too  great  weakness  foi- 
“baksheesh”  ;  the  incapables  who  have  been  turned  out  of  the 
army  or  the  ministerial  departments ;  and  you  will  have  the 
largest  element  of  the  ”  Egyptian  Opposition.” 
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No  doubt  there  are  in  Egypt  men  of  integrity  and  worth  who 
sincerely  regret  that  their  country  should  not  be  free  and  mde- 
pendent,  made  great  by  her  own  unaided  exertions,  and  by  her 
own  children.  To  these  I  accord  my  entire  sympathy,  respect 
and  admiration ;  but  they  themselves  are  generally  the  first  to 
recognise  that  Egypt  is  as  yet  incapable  of  self-government. 
They  understand  that  for  Egypt  to  become  still  stronger  and 
richer,  peace  and  quiet  are  needful,  and  the  support  of  that 
powerful  arm  which  twenty-five  years  ago  snatched  her  by  main 
force  from  destruction. 

But  the  others — the  failures,  the  incapables,  the  dishonest- 
have  but  one  end  and  aim,  which  is  to  upset  existing  things  and 
to  pull  everything  to  pieces  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  of  the 
pickings.  Not  being  able  to  do  anything  else,  they  make  a  great 
noise,  and  are  glad  to  find  that  there  are  people  in  Europe  childish 
enough  to  listen  to  them. 

Those  who  know  the  real  situation  in  Egypt  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  how  almost  the  whole  population,  with  the  exception  of 
an  insignificant  minority,  are  satisfied  and  desire  no  change. 
It  is  enough  to  compare  the  present  state  of  the  country— even 
rapidly  and  superficially — with  that  existing  in  1882,  to  perceive 
the  perfect  satisfaction  of  all  classes  and  the  greatness  of  the 
work  achieved  by  England ;  and  the  more  profoundly  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  studied,  the  greater  the  admiration  that  must  be  accorded 
to  Lord  Cromer  and  to  all  those  who  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  have  worked  under  his  orders  at  the  regeneration  of  Egypt. 

The  situation  of  that  country  in  1882  may  be  briefly  summed 
up  in  the  following  manner. 

The  Government  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  band  of  rebels, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  cowardly  and  worthless  colonel,  Arabi. 
The  exchequer  was  empty ;  Egypt  owed  (almost  entirely  to 
Europe)  nearly  five  millions  sterling.  The  revenue  was  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  debts,  or  even  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  government.  The  public  works  were  all  in  such  a  state 
of  neglect  and  disuse  as  to  be  no  longer  of  any  service.  Com¬ 
merce  was  paralysed  and  industry  at  the  last  gasp.  The  fellaheen, 
to  whose  labour  Egypt  owes  her  agricultural  wealth,  had  stopped 
working,  for,  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Pashas,  who  extorted  from 
them  everything  possible  down  to  the  last  farthing,  they  died  of 
hunger  whether  they  worked  or  not. 

If  we  add  that  their  leaders  told  the  unfortunate  people  that 
their  suffering  all  these  privations  was  solely  the  fault  of  the 
Christian  devils  who  were  exacting  mountains  of  gold  from  Egypt, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  fanaticism  and  poverty  combined  were  help¬ 
ing  to  make  the  situation  a  critical  one  for  Europeans. 
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It  was  into  this  fiery  furnace  that  England  entered  and  France 
refused  to  follow  her. 

Let  us  skip  over  an  entr-acte  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  during 
which  we  may  imagine  behind  the  lowered  curtain  the  struggles 
and  numberless  difficulties,  the  antagonism  of  Europe  to  be  over¬ 
come,  religious  fanaticism  to  be  quieted  down,  the  patriotism  of 
the  upper  classes  to  be  lulled  to  rest— that  feeling  of  hatred,  fear, 
and  resentment,  cherished  by  a  whole  nation  against  the  intruder 
whom  they  beheld  corning  like  a  conqueror,  arms  in  hand — we 
can  imagine  it  all. 

This  is  now  a  tale  of  the  past,  and  on  the  curtain  being  raised 
we  behold  a  transformation  so  marvellous,  so  grand,  that  it  is 
almost  incredible. 

We  find  Egypt  rich  and  prosperous ;  a  great  portion  of  her 
debt  paid,  an  admirably-adjusted  budget ;  her  revenues  increasing 
enormously,  regularly  every  year — and  that  in  the  face  of  large 
and  important  public  works,  works  which  daily  augment  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Agriculture  is  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  while  commerce  and  industry  develop  and  increase  with 
a  rapidity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A  well- 
organised  network  of  railroads,  steam  navigation,  telegraphs,  tele¬ 
phones,  and  excellently  maintained  canals,  spreads  over  the 
country.  Schools  of  every  kind  have  been  opened — primary, 
secondary,  and  higher  schools,  technical,  commercial,  and 
medical  schools.  The  fellah  works  quietly  and  happily  on  his 
land,  and  the  towmsman  is  growing  rich,  while  business  prospers 
increasingly  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  From 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  from  Alexandria  to  the  great  lakes  of 
Central  Africa,  all  across  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  the  Soudan,  peace 
and  quiet  reign  everywhere.  And — strange  as  it  may  seem— 
all  these  results  have  been  obtained,  not  by  increasing  the  taxes, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  reducing  and  even  in  some  cases  abolish¬ 
ing  them  altogether. 

In  less  than  twenty-five  years  England  has  accomplished  all 
this  and  much  more  still.  She  has  effected  the  marvellous 
achievement  of  remaining  in  Egypt  with  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  Powers  of  Europe,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves  and  the  foreigners  dwelling  in  Egypt,  and  finally  of 
living  there  as  a  friend,  almost  as  an  ally,  of  France  ! 

Any  one  who  had  foretold  this  situation  some  years  back  would 
have  been  treated  as  an  idiot  or  a  madman,  and  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  English  themselves  ever  expected  to  attain  a  result  as 
satisfactory  and  complete  as  this. 

Egypt’s  prosperity  is  now  well  known  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  almost  fabulous  progress  she  has  made  from  a  material  point 
of  view  is  well  known,  but  not  so  her  equally  great  and  still 
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more  surprising  advance  in  a  moral  sense.  The  honesty  of  the 
Government  in  all  its  branches,  the  impartiality  with  which  all 
abuses  have  been  punished,  and  finally  the  honourable  example 
which  during  five-and-twenty  years  the  English  have  set  before 
the  Egyptians,  have  certainly  borne  good  fruit.  To  be  “  honest  ” 
is  no  longer  an  empty  expression  on  the  hanks  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  entire  population  understands  to-day  what  that  word  signifies. 

I  think  of  how  absolutely  unknown  it  was  in  1882  !  To  sum  up, 
Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  have  now  become  clean,  both  physically 
and  morally.  We  may  say  that  England  has  cleansed  and  dis¬ 
infected  them,  externally  and  internally. 

Their  whole  life  has  been  changed  by  this,  and  the  change  is 
visible  even  in  their  dwellings.  Little  by  little  they  are  altering 
their  habits  :  sleeping  in  beds  instead  of  lying  on  the  ground, 
using  forks  instead  of  their  fingers,  changing  their  linen  and 
w'ashing  their  clothes,  and — a  miracle  indeed  ! — allowing  their 
w’omen  to  catch  a  faint  glimpse  of  emancipation.  Yes.  women 
are  being  better  treated,  are  freer  and  happier,  and  their  future 
is  beginning  to  look  much  less  dark. 

The  members  of  the  new  generation  are  physically  and  mentally 
much  in  advance  of  their  elders,  but  they  would  be  greatly 
mistaken  in  considering  themselves  capable  of  directing  the  future 
destinies  of  Egypt  alone  and  unaided. 

Egypt,  as  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  is  still  one  of  those 
beautiful  and  attractive,  but  terribly  delicate  plants  which  cannot 
stand  upright  without  a  prop.  This  prop,  the  only  one  that 
suits  the  case,  is  England,  or,  rather,  it  is  that  excellent  man 
Lord  Cromer. 

A.  B.  DE  Guerville. 

(Translated  by  Helen  Chisholm.) 
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Representative  of  the  Best  Intellect  and  Character 
OF  THE  Nation. 

Recent  experience  must  have  convinced  most  thinking  people 
that  the  present  House  of  Lords  cannot  be  endured  much  longer. 
The  powers  which  it  claims  and  is  able  to  exercise  neutralise 
the  self-government  we  are  supposed  to  possess  by  subjecting 
the  legislative  body  to  the  prejudices  of  an  elfete  aristocracy. 
Its  pretensions  to  override  the  will  of  the  people  are  at  once  so 
degrading  and  so  irrational  that  they  cannot  be  any  longer  ad¬ 
mitted.  Its  continued  existence  renders  much-needed  reforms 
impossible,  while  others,  which  are  permitted  to  become  law, 
are  often  so  weakened  or  crippled  as  to  be  comparatively  worth¬ 
less.  It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  good  thing  that  it  has  done 
or  any  useful  purpose  that  it  fulfils,  and  the  question  now  is 
whether  w'e  shall  so  limit  its  powders  as  to  reduce  its  bad  influence 
to  a  minin'um ;  abolish  it  altogether;  or  replace  it  by  a  truly 
representative  body  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  worthy  of  the 
highest  position  in  the  legislature  of  a  civilised  people. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  many  suggestions  have 
been  made  to  improve  it,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  the  bishops, 
the  limitation  of  the  peers’  veto  to  a  single  session,  or  the  creation 
in  future  of  life-peerages  only,  any  or  all  of  which  changes,  it  was 
thought,  would  remove  the  most  glaring  defects  of  the  present 
house.  But — perhaps  fortunately  for  us — nothing  of  the  kind 
has  been  done  ;  for  if,  after  a  severe  struggle  and  through  fear 
of  something  worse  happening  to  them,  the  Lords  had  consented 
to  such  a  change  in  their  constitution  and  powers,  it  w^ould  almost 
certainly  have  conferred  upon  them  a  new  lease  of  life,  while 
still  leaving  them  much  power  to  thwart  or  delay  the  realisation 
of  the  people’s  will. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  Lords  themselves  have 
never  admitted  that  they  needed,  or  would  submit  to,  any  reform, 
and  there  is  much  reason  to  think  that  at  any  former  period 
they  would  have  resisted  all  aggression  on  their  constitutional 
powers  with  almost  as  much  energy  (and  probably  with  as  much 
success)  as  they  would  resist  complete  extinction. 

But  to-day  circumstances  are  propitious  for  a  much  more  funda¬ 
mental  change.  Not  only  has  public  opinion  become  vividly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  anachronism,  the  inconvenience,  and  even  the  ab- 
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surdity  of  allowing  an  hereditary  chamber  to  retain  a  power  which 
the  Sovereign  has  long  ceased  to  exercise,  but  at  the  very  time 
when  a  Government  wholly  adverse  to  their  pretensions  is  sup. 
ported  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  almost  the  largest  majority 
on  record,  they  have  chosen  to  reject  Bills  on  Education  and  on 
Plural  Voting,  to  legislate  on  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
a  special  mandate  from  the  constituencies.  By  these  acts  they 
may  be  said  to  have  filled  the  cup  of  their  iniquities  to  over¬ 
flowing,  and  thereby  have  excited  such  a  feeling  of  resentment 
in  the  country  as  will  probably  lead,  not  to  any  mere  reform  of 
the  present  House  of  Lords,  but  to  the  creation  of  a  new  Upper 
House  which  shall  be  in  harmony  with  advanced  opinion,  and 
which  shall  be  a  help  instead  of  a  hindrance  to  those  great  social 
reforms  so  distinctly  called  for  by  the  intellect  and  the  morality 
of  the  nation. 

It  is  true  that  many  thinkers  are  opposed  to  any  “Second 
Chamber’’  as  being  altogether  unnecessary,  but  I  believe  it  will 
be  found  that  they  form  a  rather  small  minority  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons,  and  also  in  the  country.  The  fact  that  in 
all  our  self-governing  Colonies  and  in  almost  every  civilised 
country  the  legislature  consists  of  two  chambers  must  be  held 
to  have  some  weight,  though  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  since 
it  may  be  said  that  each  has  only  followed  the  prevailing  rule. 
In  our  own  case  I  believe  that  there  are  w^eighty  arguments  in 
its  favour,  some  of  which  will  be  stated  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  article,  while  one  of  the  most  general  may  be  here  briefly 
referred  to. 

Our  House  of  Commons  now  consists  (and  is  likely  to  consist 
for  a  good  while  to  come)  largely  of  the  representatives  of  wealth, 
of  the  landed  interest,  of  manufacture  and  commerce,  and  of 
what  are  termed  the  learned  professions,  all  of  which  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  class  interests  more  or  less  directly  antagonistic  to 
those  of  the  great  majority  of  the  population.  Hence  probably 
the  result  that  much  of  our  legislative  efforts,  apparently  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  public  interest,  are  so  often  ineffective  or  altogether 
inoperative,  and  are  so  rarely  based  on  political  science  or  social 
morality.  Questions  of  expediency  and  of  the  various  supposed 
interests  of  these  influential  classes  largely  determine  the  details 
of  much  of  our  legislation. 

What  we  require,  therefore,  in  an  Upper  House  of  Parliament 
is,  a  clearer  moral  atmosphere  and  a  loftier  general  character- 
a  body  w'hich  shall  largely  consist  of  men  of  the  best  intellect 
and  the  widest  political  and  administrative  experience— men 
who  would  be  guided  by  principle  rather  than  by  expediency, 
and  who  would  disdain  to  allow  private  interests  or  class  pre- 
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(  judices  to  influence  them  in  deciding  those  great  questions  which 
afifect  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  A  House  of  this 
character  would  be  of  inestimable  value  as  a  non-party,  advisory, 

;  and  truly  legislative  body.  It  would  be  able  to  condense  and 
i  simplify  Bills  which  had  been  so  mangled  in  the  House  of 
1  Commons  by  party  conflict  that  they  have  become  unintelligible 
I  or  self-contradictory,  as  is  now  so  frequently  the  case  with  com- 

S  plex  Acts  of  Parliament,  while  it  would  be  the  proper  body  to 

deal  primarily  with  the  more  difficult  problems  of  our  civilisation, 
as  well  as  with  those  which  involve  Colonial  or  Imperial  interests. 
To  fulfil  these  important  functions  it  is  of  course  essential  that 
the  new  House  should  be  substantially  in  harmony  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  aspirations  of  its  best  men  of  all  parties.  It  must  therefore 
,  be  an  elected  body,  but  so  chosen  as  to  render  it  more  stable  in 
character,  and  altogether  on  a  higher  plane  than  any  assembly 
is  likely  to  be  that  depends  upon  the  direct  suffrages  of  the 
whole  body  of  parliamentary  voters.  How  such  an  Upper  House 
may  be  most  surely  obtained  without  departing  from  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principle  of  election  by  the  people  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
point  out. 

In  order  to  render  possible  the  choice  of  the  verj'  best  men  to 
constitute  our  Upper  House  we  must  employ  whatever  selective 
agencies  are  available,  always  premising  that  these  must  be 
neither  personal  nor  of  a  class  or  party  character.  Of  such 
agencies  there  seem  to  be  three  to  which  no  such  objection 
applies— two  of  them  serving  as  qualifications  for  the  candidates, 

'  and  the  third  that  of  the  constituency.  In  the  first  place,  in 

order  to  secure  extensive  knowledge,  wide  experience,  and  de- 
^  liberate  judgment,  and  also  to  afford  a  sufficiently  extended  life- 

history  to  enable  the  electors  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of 
“  character  and  qualifications,  I  suggest  that  the  age  of  all  candi- 

i  dates  shall  be  over  forty-five  years. 

'■  In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  limit  the  possible  candidates 

’’  to  men  characterised  by  some  mental  or  moral  attributes  which 
have  secured  the  recognition  of  their  fellows  in  various  ways,  I 
^  suggest  a  qualification  based  mainly  on  the  fact  of  a  person 

having  been  already  chosen  to  fill  offices  or  to  perform  duties 
which  imply  some  superiority  in  education,  ability,  or  character. 
This  qualification  must  be  a  broad  and  comprehensive  one,  in¬ 
cluding  every  class  and  every  school  of  thought,  and  so  elastic 
that  it  may  be  easily  made  to  include  every  individual  recognised 
by  his  fellows  as  being  of  exceptional  merit  either  morally  or 
y*  intellectually,  in  any  and  every  department  of  human  thought 
and  action.  The  following  list  may  be  enlarged,  if  desired, 
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always  keeping  to  the  rule  of  some  appreciation  implying  intel- 
lectual  or  moral  superiority.  The  only  large  class  not  specially 
provided  for  is  that  of  great  writers  in  various  departments  of 
literature.  These  might  perhaps  be  included  by  the  simple 
method  of  publishing  every  year  a  list  of  the  literary  men  over 
forty-five  years  of  age  who  are  willing  to  be  candidates  for  the 
Upper  House,  leaving  the  electors  to  choose  any  they  consider 
to  be  worthy.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  thus  offering 
themselves  would  not  he  excessive.  1  therefore  add  this  categor)' 
provisionally. 

QUALIFICATION  FOR  ELECTION  TO  THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

1.  Peers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Baronets,  and  Knights. 

2.  Ex-members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

3.  Members  of  the  Privy  Council. 

4.  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

/>.  Ex-Governors  of  a  Colony  or  Dependency. 

6.  Ex-members  of  a  Colonial  Legislature. 

7.  Ex-members  of  the  Diplomatic  Service,  Consuls-General,  &c. 

B.  Ex-mayors  of  Boroughs. 

9.  Ex-chairmen  of  County  or  District  Councils. 

10.  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society. 

11.  Presidents  of  Chartered,  Literary,  or  Scientific  Societies. 

12.  Great  writers,  who  offer  themselves  as  candidates  ? 

Of  course,  the  above  twelve  categories  include  a  number  of 
quite  commonplace  men  who  would  never  think  of  being  candi¬ 
dates,  and  if  they  did  would  never  be  chosen  for  a  position  of 
such  responsibility  and  dignity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
comprise  a  large  proportion  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  kingdom, 
and  may  be  so  extended  as  to  include  nearly  all,  or  at  least  all 
who  would  consent  to  be  candidates.  It  may  perhaps  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  last  of  the  series  would  include  so  many  mere 
writers  as  to  swamp  all  the  rest,  but  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
second-  and  third-class  men  would  not  offer  themselves,  as  that 
would  imply  that  they  considered  themselves  to  be  “great,” 
and  the  claim  would  cover  them  with  ridicule.  The  practical 
result  would,  I  think,  be  that  none  w’ould  claim  to  be  candidates 
under  this  qualification  unless  publicly  asked  to  do  so  by  a  large 
body  of  admirers  who  guaranteed  them  a  respectable  place  in 
the  poll  of  a  particular  county.  It  would  thus  do  exactly  what 
is  required — open  the  way  for  men  who  are  quite  worthy  of 
being  elected,  but  who  are  not  otherwise  qualified. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  honorary  titles  of  all  kinds  serve 
as  a  qualification  for  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  the  legis¬ 
lature,  they  will  cease  to  be  given  as  mere  personal  favours  or 
as  rewards  for  purely  party  services,  but  will  be  reserved  more 
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exclusively  for  men  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  such 
as  are  implied  by  the  term  “  noble-man.”  For  the  same  reason 
the  semi-barbarous  and  altogether  irrational  practice  of  giving 
titles  that  are  to  be  indefinitely  hereditary  should  altogether 
cease. 

The  duties  of  members  of  the  Upper  House  would  be  such  as 
to  call  for  continuous  attention  and  study.  It  would  therefore 
be  imperative  that  they  should  not  be  actively  engaged  in  any 
business  or  profession,  or  in  the  management  of  any  public  com¬ 
pany.  They  must  be  men  who  could  and  would  devote  their 
whole  time  and  abilities  to  the  service  of  their  country.  To 
enable  them  to  do  this  in  every  case,  a  liberal,  but  not  excessive, 
annual  payment  should  be  made  to  them. 

Mode  of  Election  of  the  Upper  House. 

As  this  assembly  should  exist  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
the  development  and  well-being  of  the  whole  nation,  quite  irre¬ 
spective  of  those  local,  class,  or  party  interests  which  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  are  too  often  called  upon  to  advocate , 
the  power  of  electing  it  should  devolve  upon  the  various  divisions 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  their  country. 
The  members  chosen  should  be  considered  to  represent  the  whole 
of  the  kingdom,  not  the  particular  district  or  body  of  voters  that 
chose  them.  Each  such  district  should  feel  it  an  honour  to  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  highest  chamber  of  the  legislature, 
and  an  especial  honour  if  the  members  of  their  choice  performed 
their  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  earn  any  special  distinction. 

In  order  that  these  ideas  and  principles  should  be  carried  into 
effect,  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  elections  should  be  based 
on  a  different  principle  from  those  of  the  House  of  Commons — 
a  principle  that  should  free  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
taint  of  class-interest  or  of  party  politics ;  and  this  I  believe  may 
be  best  effected  by  making  the  elections  secondary  instead  of 
primary — that  is,  by  forming  a  limited  constituency  of  a  higher 
character,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  elect  the  members  of  the 
Upper  House. 

We  fortunately  possess  in  our  counties  a  series  of  autonomous 
subdivisions  in  every  way  suited  to  choose  the  members  required, 
while  the  whole  of  the  various  councils  or  corjiorations,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  carry  out  the  local  government  of  these  counties, 
constitute  a  large  body  of  elected  persons,  thoroughly  fitted  to 
perform  the  duty  of  actually  electing  them.  We  will  briefly 
consider  each  of  these  points. 

The  counties  into  which  our  territory  is  divided  are  all  of 
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them  of  considerable,  and  many  of  them  of  very  great,  antiquity 
Each  of  them  has  an  individuality — some  almost  a  nationality 
— of  its  own,  often  with  a  well-marked  history,  and  with 
peculiarities  of  race,  of  customs,  and  of  dialect  which  give  to 
each  a  distinctive  character.  A  great  many  of  them  can  lay 
claim  to  a  special  county  history,  usually  a  dignified  folio  or 
quarto  volume  of  some  antiquity,  while  in  more  recent  times 
they  often  possess  distinct  works  dealing  with  the  flora,  the  birds 
or  the  general  natural  history  of  the  county.  There  is  also  a 
healthy  rivalry  between  them  in  the  establishment  of  field-clubs, 
museums,  public  parks,  and  other  local  amenities,  but  especially 
in  the  various  sports  and  pastimes,  which  hold  a  place  in  local 
interest  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  the  ‘  ‘  Games  ’  ’  in  the  heroic 
age  of  Greece.  There  are  also  some  indications  of  a  dawning 
rivalry  in  more  important  matters,  such  as  education  and  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  we  may  therefore  confidently  expect  that  the  same 
healthy  interest  will  be  taken  by  each  county  in  striving  to  obtain 
candidates  and  elect  members  of  the  Upper  House  whose  distin¬ 
guished  character  and  services  to  the  whole  nation  may  do  honour 
to  their  choice. 

The  counties  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with 
the  addition  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
including  the  three  “  Ridings  ”  of  Yorkshire  as  separate  counties, 
are  121  in  number,  and  I  propose  that  to  each  of  these  shall 
devolve  the  duty  of  selecting  the  two  best  available  candidates 
to  be  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  Parliament.  We  should 
thus  obtain  a  body  of  242  members,  which,  as  almost  the  whole 
would  be  constant  workers,  would  probably  be  quite  sufficient 
for  the  very  important  duties  they  would  be  called  upon  to  dis¬ 
charge. 

Having  thus  made  a  first  rough  selection  of  those  who  are 
available  as  candidates,  we  have  now  to  determine  the  body  of 
electors  on  whom  shall  devolve  the  duty  of  choosing  the  actual 
members  in  each  county.  Here  again  we  find  a  body  of  in¬ 
dividuals  well  suited  to  the  purpose  in  the  various  parish,  district, 
borough,  and  county  councils  combined.  They  are  all  demo¬ 
cratically  selected  bodies,  which  are  especially  suited  to  the 
|mr[)ose  in  view  because  their  members  have  all  been  chosen 
for  ail  analogous,  though  quite  distinct,  purpose — that  of  actually 
carrying  on  the  local  self-government  of  the  country.  They  are 
thus  free  from  any  of  those  sinister  influences  (by  means  of 
Caucuses  or  other  party  organisations)  which  inevitably  arise 
when  a  body  of  electors  is  to  be  chosen  for  the  one  purpose  of 
electing  representatives,  as  in  the  election  of  the  Presidents  of 
tne  I  lilted  States. 
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Other  advantages  of  this  elective  body  are,  that  they  comprise 
all  classes  of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  that  they 
are  drawn  fairly  and  uniformly  from  every  part  of  the  country ; 
and,  more  especially,  because  they  have  been  chosen,  for  the 
most  part,  by  those  amongst  whom  they  live,  and  to  whom  there¬ 
fore  their  characters  and  previous  conduct  are  thoroughly  known. 
It  is,  I  think,  certain  that  by  no  other  mode  of  choosing  the 
elective  body  would  it  be  possible  to  secure  one  that  would  be 
so  truly  representative  of  the  various  good  qualities  that  char¬ 
acterise  us  as  a  nation. 

If  it  is  said  that  many  of  the  members  of  these  various 
councils  are  quite  commonplace  and  uneducated  men,  it  may  be 
replied  that  they  are  at  all  events  above  the  average,  and  in 
most  cases  very  much  above  the  average,  in  their  respective 
classes.  The  large  majority  of  them  are  certainly  men  of  good 
character,  of  fair  education,  and  wnth  some  special  qualities — 
such  as  business-capacity,  experience  of  life,  or  general  know¬ 
ledge,  which  raises  them  above  their  fellows.  Even  the  smaller 
Parish  Councils  consist  mostly  of  the  best  men  among  the 
workers  with  some  of  superior  education,  and  are  often  as  well  able 
as  those  of  a  higher  class  to  form  a  sound  judgment  as  to  the 
real  character  and  high  qualities  of  our  more  eminent  public 
men.  We  have  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  a  striking 
proof  of  the  fact  that  comparatively  ignorant  and  (socially)  low- 
class  constituencies  can  fully  appreciate,  and  do  actually  choose 
as  their  representatives,  the  best  men  that  are  available.  The 
Labour  Members  are  generally  admitted  to  be  not  only  among  the 
finest  examples  of  their  class,  but  to  be  fully  equal,  in  ability 
and  in  power  of  expression  and  of  reasoning,  to  the  representatives 
of  any  of  the  higher-class  constituencies. 

A  great  incidental  advantage  of  limiting  the  elective  body  to 
persons  who  have  themselves  been  elected  as  representatives  of 
the  people  for  purposes  of  local  government  is ,  that  it  obviates  the 
necessity  for  any  inquiry  whatever  into  qualification,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  the  list  of  voters  for  each  county  by  simply  combining 
those  of  the  separate  “councils”  of  that  country.  The  actual 
election  of  members  of  the  Upper  House  then  becomes  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  simplicity,  and  can  be  carried  out  in  the  office  of 
the  Clerk  to  the  County  Council  (or  other  qualified  official)  through 
the  post-office,  as  has  been  already  suggested  in  my  article  on 
“Personal  Suffrage”  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  of  January 
last,  without  any  excitement,  canvassing,  or  political  demonstra¬ 
tions. 
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Duration  of  Membership  of  the  Upper  House. 

In  order  to  enhance  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  Upper 
House,  and  to  render  it  independent  of  the  vicissitudes  and  rapid 
changes  of  party  government,  it  seems  advisable  that  it  should 
be  of  a  more  permanent  character  than  the  House  of  Commons- 
yet  it  should  be  subject  to  continuous  change  of  material,  so  as 
to  keep  it  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  the  most  advanced  know¬ 
ledge  and  opinion  on  political,  social,  and  moral  questions.  This 
would,  perhaps,  be  best  effected  by  fixing  the  period  of  service 
of  each  member  at  fifteen  years,  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
retiring  every  five  years,  and  being  eligible  for  re-election.  But 
as  this  would  be  pre-eminently  an  assembly  of  workers  of  the 
highest  class,  and  exercising  the  most  important  legislative  func¬ 
tions,  regular  attendance  to  their  duties  should  be  compulsory,  and 
any  serious  deficiency  in  this  respect  should  entail  the  necessity 
of  resignation. 

As,  however,  the  first-elected  house  would  be  chosen  under  such 
novel  conditions,  it  would  perhaps  happen  that,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  adequate  knowledge  by  the  electors  of  the  characters 
and  life-records  of  the  various  candidates  from  whom  their  choice 
was  to  be  made,  the  best  men  would  not  be  chosen.  It  would 
therefore  be  advisable  that  the  first  house  should  be  elected  for 
only  five  years,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  giving  to  a 
number  of  inferior  men  a  fifteen  years’  lease  of  power  and  in¬ 
fluence.  During  this  five  years  of  probation  the  various  bodies 
of  electors  would  carefully  watch  the  conduct  and  characters  of 
the  members  they  had  chosen,  while  the  careers  of  other  men 
of  eminence  would  be  also  studied  as  possible  candidates  at  the 
next  election.  We  should  thus  probably  ensure  a  better  choice 
being  made  on  the  second  occasion,  so  that  the  new  house 
would  be  of  a  higher  quality  than  the  first,  after  which  it  would 
be  kept  up  to  its  standard  of  ability  and  efficiency  by  the  change 
of  one-third  of  its  members  every  five  years. 

One  other  point  of  some  importance  may  be  here  touched  upon. 
To  secure  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  system  of  two  legis¬ 
lative  chambers,  it  is  essential  that  there  should  never  be  too 
great  a  divergence  of  opinions  or  ideals  between  them,  while 
maintaining  the  full  independence  of  both.  It  might,  therefore, 
be  advisable,  at  every  change  of  ministry,  for  a  limited  number 
of  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown  (on  the  advice  of  the 
Prime  Minister)  from  persons  having  the  necessary  qualification, 
such  members  to  retire  whenever  the  ministry  which  appointed 
them  ceased  to  hold  office.  The  number  of  such  nominated 
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members  should  be  small,  perhaps  ten  or  twelve,  but  their  pre¬ 
sence  in  the  Upper  House  might  be  of  great  value  when  opinion 
on  some  important  and  pressing  question  was  nearly  equally 
divided.  Their  number,  being  so  small,  would  hardly  affect  the 
elective  character  of  the  house. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  the  new  house,  and  the  official 
rank  of  its  members,  it  would  probably  be  thought  advisable  to 
retain  for  it  the  time-honoured  designation  of  “  House  of  Lords,” 
and  also,  if  only  to  avoid  invidious  distinctions  of  rank,  to  confer 
upon  all  the  members  the  honorary  title  of  “Lord,”  to  be  re¬ 
tained  during  their  lives,  if  desired. 

Having  thus  sketched  out  a  superior  branch  of  the  Legislature 
that  shall  be  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas  of  constitutional 
government,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  objection  that  will 
inevitably  be  made  by  timid  reformers — that  the  change  proposed 
is  far  too  great,  that  it  upsets  our  ancient  constitution,  and  that 
in  such  an  important  matter  we  must  move  slowly  and  carefully. 

To  all  such  objections — and  they  will  no  doubt  be  numerous 
—1  reply,  that  this  is  essentially  a  case  in  which  the  boldest 
course  will  be  at  least  as  likely  to  be  successful  as  a  more  timid 
one;  that  to  obtain  any  reform  worth  having,  a  hard  struggle 
must  be  made,  and  that  it  will  be  altogether  irrational  to  enter 
upon  such  a  struggle  without  being  determined  to  obtain  not 
only  the  best  Upper  House  that  is  possible  at  the  present  time, 
but  one  so  constituted  as  to  be  necessarily  and  always  a  true 
reflex  of  the  highest  intellect  and  morality  of  the  nation.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  this  aim  is  not  a  worthy  one,  that  there  is 
danger  in  having  too  good  a  Government  even  when  it  is  of  our 
own  free  choice,  or  that  by  some  other  altogether  different 
method,  and  one  more  in  harmony  with  popular  ideals,  a  still 
better  Government  may  be  obtained,  then  no  one  will  be  more 
willing  than  myself  that  such  views  should  prevail.  But  against 
any  proposal  to  make  a  reform  of  this  nature  bit  by  bit,  or  the 
being  content  with  the  mere  diminution  of  an  admitted  evil 
when  we  can  secure  a  positive  good,  I  enter  my  most  earnest 
protest.  If  the  people  decide,  as  I  think  they  will  decide,  that 
I  a  second  legislative  chamber,  representing  the  best  intelligence, 
the  widest  experience,  and  the  highest  morality  of  the  nation, 
'  would  be  in  every  way  beneficial,  that  it  would  smooth  the  road 

.  of  progress  and  aid  in  the  continuous  development  of  a  higher 

civilisation,  it  is  clear  that  such  a  chamber  can  only  be  con- 
I  stituted  on  the  principles  of  representative  government,  that  it 
I  must  be — “  Broad-based  upon  the  people’s  will.” 

Under  the  title  “A  Representative  House  of  Lords,”  I  stated 
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my  views  on  this  question  twelve  years  ago  in  The  Contemporary 
Review.  I  have  here  expanded  and  modified  them  so  as  to  brinir 
them  into  harmony  with  the  more  advanced  opinions  that  now 
prevail,  and  I  submit  my  matured  scheme  to  the  Liberal  majority 
in  the  present  Parliament,  as  affording,  I  hope,  some  small 
assistance  towards  the  great  work  of  establishing  a  Constitutional 
and  really  worthy  Upper  House  of  Parliament — one  which  will 
give  to  our  amended  Constitution  the  highest  place  among  the 
Governments  of  the  world. 

Most  independent  thinkers  will,  I  feel  sure,  agree  that  nothing 
less  thorough  in  principle  and  less  far-reaching  in  results  will 
be  worth  fighting  for.  What  is  termed  the  “British  Constitu¬ 
tion”  has  been  slowly  built  up,  step  by  step,  by  what  were  at 
the  time  quite  unconstitutional  means,  and  as  the  Constitution 
itself  provides  no  legal  mode  of  bringing  it  into  harmony  with 
the  needs  of  a  more  advanced  public  opinion,  we  must  follow 
the  example  of  our  forefathers,  and  not  be  too  particular  as  to 
the  method  by  which  w^e  effect  changes  demanded  by  the  people, 
and  which,  when  effected,  will  be  ratified  by  them.  The  exact 
mode  of  procedure  may  be  left  to  the  knowledge  and  judgment 
of  the  present  Government. 

A  very  important  consequence  of  the  great  constitutional  reform 
here  advocated  would  be  that  it  would  render  possible  any  future 
reforms  in  our  Constitution  that  may  be  deemed  necessary.  Two 
such  have  been  much  discussed,  and  are  perhaps  almost  ripe 
for  more  active  measures.  One  is  the  establishment  of  local 
Parliaments  for  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  for  all 
internal  affairs,  while  retaining  a  modified  House  of  Commons, 
perhaps  consisting  of  about  half  its  present  numbers,  which 
might  be  chosen  by  the  counties  in  proportion  to  population,  and 
which  would  be  able  to  devote  itself  exclusively  to  legislation 
affecting  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  in  association  with  the 
new  House  of  Lords.  The  other  and  perhaps  even  more  im¬ 
portant  question  is  that  of  the  suggested  federation  with  our 
Colonies  and  Dependencies.  This  might  be  initiated  by  each 
Colony,  &c.,  sending  one  or  more  representatives  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  to  assist  it  by  their  local  knowledge  in  the  decision  of 
all  great  Imperial  questions. 

In  view  of  such  far-reaching  possibilities,  it  is  to  be  earnestly 
desired  that  the  Government  and  the  whole  Liberal  party  will 
be  content  with  no  half-measures,  but  will  establish  the  new 
chamber  on  such  broad  foundations  and  such  wise  democratic 
principles  that  it  shall  always  reflect  the  highest  qualities  of 
the  nation,  and  thus  be  as  enduring  as  the  Nationality  itself. 

Alfred  R.  Wallace. 
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In  the  December  number  of  this  Review  I  insisted  that  it  lies 
within  our  power  to  improve  the  human  race  physically  in  various 
ways,  the  most  direct  being  the  adoption  of  the  “  voluntary 
principle” — either  for  the  amplification  or  the  restriction  of 
numbers — wherever  the  welfare  of  the  community  makes  such 
amplification  or  restriction  expedient.  I  endeavoured  to  show  that 
this  principle  fits  in  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  can 
be  supported  on  grounds  national,  international,  moral,  and  re¬ 
ligious.  Pursuing  the  same  subject,  I  now  proceed  to  investigate 
further  certain  lines  of  thought  and  action  which  lead,  indirectly, 
to  the  desired  goal. 

For  the  present  purpose  I  select  from  the  common  stock 
of  humanity  three  classes,  viz.  ; — (1)  the  luxurious  rich, 
(2)  the  necessitous  working  poor,  (3)  the  mentally  and  physically 
afflicted.  1  leave  out  of  the  account  the  class  intermediate  to 
(1)  and  (2)  because  this  class  has  learnt  to  take  care  of  itself. 

I  also  omit  the  tramps  and  the  loafers,  for  these,  when  not 
being  looked  after  by  the  Poor  Law  or  the  police,  may  be  left 
to  the  care  of  the  Salvation  and  Church  Armies  respectively. 

I  will  begin  with  class  (3),  which  includes  all  the  “degener¬ 
ates,”  since  it  offers  less  difficulty  than  either  of  the  other  two 
classes.  And  for  this  reason.  In  considering  it,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  biological  facts  on  which  science  speaks  with 
ever-increasing  certainty.  But  in  classes  (1)  and  (2)  we  are 
confronted  with  problems  both  social  and  moral — problems  as 
yet  incapable  of  being  expressed  in  scientific  formulae. 

I  am  aware  that  statistics  are,  as  a  rule,  repulsive,  yet  a  few 
must  here  be  set  down  in  order  to  make  the  position  clear  and 
show  that  a  remedy  is  needed. 

In  1859,  there  were  in  England  and  Wales  37,143  certified 
insane.  In  1906,  there  were  121,802 — an  increase,  in  the  space 
of  less  than  half  a  century,  of  from  1  in  536  of  the 
population  to  1  in  285.  In  1902,  the  rejections  for  the  Army 
on  the  score  of  physical  unfitness  showed  an  increase  of  26  77 
per  1,000  over  the  rejections  in  1901.  In  1903  the  increase  of 
such  rejections  was  14-61  per  1,000  over  that  of  1902.  On  last 
census-day  (1901),  when  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  41,458,072,  every  fifth  person  was  disabled  by  illness.  No 
less  than  thirteen  million  of  pounds  sterling  are  expended  every 
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year  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  mentally  degenerate  and  the 
physically  unfit — expenditure  which  from  a  national  point  of  view 
is,  of  course,  wholly  unproductive. 

Again,  the  number  of  cripples  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
present  time  exceeds  124,000,  and  in  the  metropolis  alone  there 
are  7,200  crippled  children,  without  reckoning  those  in  public 
institutions.  Last  Christmas  Day,  each  of  these  7,200  received 
we  are  told,  by  the  bounty  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  “materials  for 
a  solid  meal,  and  an  ornamental  box  containing  half  a  pound  of 
tea.”  This  is  one  instance  (among  many)  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  charitably  disposed  on  behalf  of  the  “  ineffectives 
many  of  whom  are  the  result  of  unions  that  ought  never  to 
have  been  formed,  and  others  of  whom  are  the  result  of  parental 
neglect,  either  before  or  after  birth. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  imply  that  the  money  spent  on 
supporting  those  who  enter  the  race  of  life  thus  handicapped  is 
not  w'ell  laid  out.  It  is  better  to  expend  thirteen  millions  a 
year  than  to  relax  the  cords  of  human  sympatliy  which  bind  us 
all  together.  No,  the  persons  who,  if  they  are  consistent,  should 
object  to  these  subsidies  are  those  who  object  to  the  “voluntary 
principle”  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  “outrage  on  nature." 
For  the  effect  of  this  particular  kind  of  charity  is  to  thwart  the 
operation  of  the  “  law  of  natural  selection,”  which,  left  to 
itself,  makes  short  work  of  the  unfit  by  a  process  of  elimination. 
Still,  whilst  recognising  the  duty  of  altruistic  effort,  we  may. 
and  we  ought,  to  endeavour  to  get  at  the  cause  of  the  evil  by 
using  our  common  sense.  If  the  doctors  will  not  give  us  a 
lead  by  an  authoritative  deliverance  on  the  misery  caused  by 
the  marriage  of  “degenerates,”  the  laymen — the  ignorant  lay¬ 
men — must  speak  out.  This  they  are  at  last  beginning  to  do. 
Public  opinion  is  being  slowly  formed.  It  is  in  the  hope  of 
hastening  its  formation  that  I  venture  to  make  the  suggestions 
that  follow. 

From  time  immemorial  banns  of  marriage  have  been  published 
in  our  churches  inviting  all  wdio  “know'  any  just  cause  or  im¬ 
pediment  why  these  two  persons  should  not  be  joined  together 
in  holy  matrimony”  to  declare  it  forthwith.  The  object  of  this 
appeal  is  to  call  attention  to  the  prohibited  degrees  of  consan¬ 
guinity  and  affinity.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  appeal  should 
not  have  a  more  extended  range?  Surely  there  can  be  no  greater 
impediment  to  a  marriage,  or  to  the  primary  purpose  for  which, 
according  to  the  English  Prayer  Book,  marriage  “  was  ordained," 
than  the  fact  that  the  man  or  the  woman  is  afflicted  with  a 
transmissible  disease,  whether  of  mind  or  body.  Why  should 
not  the  law'  of  the  land  supplement  the  law  of  the  Church  by 
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requiring  each  of  the  contracting  parties — the  man  on  his  own 
account,  the  woman  by  her  parents  or  guardians — to  make  a 
solemn  declaration  that  no  such  impediment  exists?  Such  a 
requirement,  as  has  been  lately  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Eentoul,  of 
Liverpool,  is  enforced  in  some  Continental  countries  and  in 
several  of  the  States  of  North  America  :  — 

In  Servia,  idiots,  maniacs,  complete  cripples,  deaf  and  dumb,  physically 
or  mentally  defective,  those  too  poor  to  maintain  a  family,  those  very  ill 
or  who  suffer  from  infectious  or  hereditary  complaints  (unless  a  medical 
certificate  is  presented  showing  that  the  disease  is  cured)  are  not  permitted 
to  marry. 

In  Austria,  parents  and  guardians  may  refuse  consent  to  a  marriage  for 
want  of  adequate  means,  bad  moral  character,  contagious  diseases,  and 
infirmities. 

In  Michigan  (the  first  State  of  North  America  which  dealt  with  the 
subject)  no  person  insane  or  afflicted  with  certain  specified  diseases,  and 
not  cured  of  the  same,  may  marry.  If  he  does,  he  is  guilty  of  felony,  and 
is  punishable  on  con\iction  by  fine,  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

In  Connecticut,  no  man  and  woman,  either  of  whom  is  epileptic  or 
imbecile  or  feeble-minded,  can  intermarry  or  live  together  as  husband  or 
wife  when  the  woman  is  under  45  years  of  age. 

In  Minnesota,  no  woman  under  the  age  of  45  years,  and  no  man  of  any 
age,  except  he  marry  a  woman  over  the  age  of  45,  who  is  epileptic,  imbecile, 
feeble-minded,  or  afflicted  with  insanity  may  intermarry,  or  marry  any  other 
person  within  the  State.  No  licence  to  marry  is  issued  to  any  person  who,  or 
whose  intended  spouse,  is  afflicted  with  any  of  the  above  diseases. 

In  New  Jersey,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  who  has  been  confined  in 
any  public  asylum  or  institution,  as  an  epileptic  or  insane  or  feeble-minded 
patient,  to  intermarry  within  the  State  without  a  certificate  from  two 
regularly  licensed  physicians  of  the  State  that  he  or  she  has  been 
completely  cured,  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  that  he  or  she  wull  transmit 
any  of  the  above  defects  and  disabilities  to  the  issue  of  such  marriage. 
.4ny  person  of  sound  mind  who  intermarries  with  such  epileptic,  insane,  or 
feeble-minded  person,  with  knowledge  of  his  or  her  disability,  or  who 
advises,  aids,  abets,  causes  or  assists  in  procuring,  any  marriage  contrary  to 
the  above  conditions,  is  guilty  of  misdemeanour. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  through  the  British 
Parliament  a  Bill  requiring  all  candidates  for  matrimony  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  spirit  of  the  statutes  just  cited.  It  is,  no  doubt,  to 
be  expected  that  there  would  be  some  perjury,  but,  even  if  the 
legal  conditions  imposed  were  violated,  the  fact  of  their  existence 
would  create  a  public  opinion.  And,  public  opinion  being 
stronger  than  any  law,  the  “  voluntary  principle  ”  would,  in  time, 
render  this  new  law  superfluous.^ 

Apart  from  definite  diseases  and  infirmities,  a  great  deal  of 
the  “degeneracy”  we  see  around  us  is  caused  by  the  imperfect 

(1)  The  idea  of  this  declaration  occurred  to  me  before  I  had  read  Dr.  Rentoul’s 
Sflre  Culture  (1906).  For  the  statutes  in  the  text  I  am  wholly  indebted 
to  him. 
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nutrition  of  the  mother  during  the  months  of  gestation,  and  of  I 
the  offspring  during  infancy  and  childhood.  On  these  points  also  i 
an  authoritative  pronouncement  by  the  heads  of  the  medical  pro-  I 
fession  has  been  long  waited  for.  Popular  books  on  the  subject  I 
exist,  but  they  have  not  the  seal  of  authority,  and  in  consequence  P 
they  are  often  regarded  with  suspicion.  f 

This  question  of  imperfect  and  mistaken  feeding  was  fully  | 
investigated  and  reported  on  in  1904  by  the  inter-departmental  I 
Committee  on  Physical  Deterioration.  But  who  nowadays  has  I 
the  time,  or  rather  thinks  he  has  the  time,  to  read  a  Blue  Book,  I 
unless  he  happens  to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister  superintending  the  | 
preparation  of  a  Bill,  or  a  private  M.P.  seeking  materials  fora  I 
speech?  This  particular  report,  however,  deserves  not  only  to  E 
be  read,  but  to  be  closely  studied  by  all  who  have  at  heart  the  I 
improvement  of  the  race,  not  only  for  the  facts  it  discloses,  but  r 
for  the  recommendations  it  contains.  Let  me  summarise  these 
last  in  a  few  sentences.  The  Committee  suggest  that  the  law  : 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  women  in  factories  should  be  f 
strengthened,  either  by  throwing  on  the  employer  the  burden  f 
of  proving  that  the  requisite  period  has  elapsed  since  the  con¬ 
finement  of  the  married  women  he  employs,  or  by  prohibiting 
such  employment  in  the  absence  of  (1)  a  medical  certificate  that  [ 
it  would  not  be  prejudicial  to  their  physical  well-being,  and  (2)  L 
proof  that  reasonable  provision  had  been  made  for  the  care  of 
their  infants  (if  any).  This  safeguard  would  also  help  to  pro¬ 
mote  breast-feeding,  and  to  oust  the  pernicious  system  now  too 
often  adopted  of  “letting  baby  have  a  sup  of  everything.”  The 
Committee  further  advocate  systematic  instruction  being  given 
to  elder  girls  in  the  processes  of  infant  feeding  and  management,  , 
by  means  of  continuation  classes,  and  they  recommend  that 
leaflets  on  the  rearing  of  infants  should  be  issued  to  mothers  by  : 
the  local  municipality,  by  voluntary  associations,  or  by  the  district  i: 
registrar  of  births.  ® 

The  Act  of  1904,  which  established  a  central  board  in  London 
for  issuing  certificates  of  competency  to  w’omen  aspiring  to  be 
mid  wives,  has  been  a  forward  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
may,  as  the  Committee  remark,  “be  made  an  instrument  of  the 
greatest  utility  for  dissemination  among  mothers  of  proper  know¬ 
ledge  and  practical  advice.”  I 


II. 

The  condition  of  the  necessitous  poor  is  in  its  way  quite  as 
pathetic  as  that  of  the  degenerates.  It  is  equally  due  to  causes 
that  are  largely  preventable.  The  chief  of  these  is  overcrowd¬ 
ing,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  carries  along  with  it  arrested 
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development  and  a  craving  for  drink.  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  in  his 
monumental  work  on  the  London  Poor,  affirms  this  over  and 
over  again.  “Overcrowding,”  he  says,  “is  the  great  cause  of 
degeneracy.”  “Crowded  houses  send  men  to  the  public-house.” 
“Crowding  is  the  main  cause  of  drink  and  vice.”  With  over¬ 
crowding  also  inevitably  go  bad  sanitation  and  foul  air,  for  the 
landlord  wffio  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  first  is  alw^ays  also  indifferent 
about  the  other  two. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  some  critics  that  the  “voluntary 
principle  ”  is  least  likely  to  be  acted  on  by  the  very  persons  who 
stand  most  in  need  of  its  adoption.  This  is,  unfortunately,  true 
not  only  of  the  “voluntary  principle,”  but  of  every  part  of 
eugenics.  Nor  is  the  criticism  only  applicable  to  the  “very 
poor.”  It  applies  throughout  the  social  system.  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch, 
the  learned  secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  has 
put  this  point  very  well.  “  With  regard,”  he  says,  “to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  the  idea  which  eugenics  represents  becoming  operative 
in  the  lower  section  of  society,  an  intelligent  regard  to  the  social 
welfare  beyond  what  is  now  prevalent  in  any  class  is  the  first 
condition.”  And  he  adds  that  “  as  the  members  of  the  lower 
section  learn  at  public  elementary  schools  and  in  other  ways  the 
conditions  of  healthy  life,  they  may  realise  the  necessity  of 
what  in  a  broad  sense  may  be  called  “good  breeding.”  ^ 

The  first  step  towards  the  improvement  of  the  ‘  ‘  very  poor  ’  ’ 
should  accordingly  be  to  grapple  boldly  with  the  housing  problem. 
One  of  the  next  steps  should  be  to  make  the  lives  of  the  poor 
brighter  by  supplying  them  with  music  and  other  innocent  de¬ 
lights.  The  Report  on  Physical  Degeneration,  from  which  1 
have  already  drawn,  dwells  on  the  contrast  between  the  happy- 
go-lucky  way  in  which  we,  in  England,  suffer  our  towns  to 
grow  with  the  methodical  provision  for  such  growdh  which  is  to 
be  found  in  parts  of  Germany.  “In  England,  no  intelligent 
anticipation  of  a  town’s  growth  is  allowed  to  dictate  municipal 
policy  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  borough  boundaries,  with 
the  result  that  when  these  are  extended  the  areas  taken  in  have 
already  been  covered  with  the  normal  type  of  cheap  and  squalid 
dwelling-houses  wffiich  rapidly  reproduce  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
city  the  slum  characteristics  which  are  the  despair  of  the  civic 
reformer  in  its  heart.”  In  Germany  an  opposite  system  obtains. 
‘‘As  soon  as  the  original  nucleus  of  a  town  has  reached  certain 
proportions,  a  broad  zone  with  lungs  something  like  the  points 
of  a  star  is  drawn  round  it.  Within  the  zone  and  the  avenues 
leading  outward  no  population  beyond  a  certain  very  limited 
density  is  allowed,  and  the  increase  of  the  town  on  the  scale 
(1)  Transactions  of  the  ^Sociological  Society  (1904). 
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of  population  permitted  in  the  centre  is  pushed  back  beyond  this 
zone.  No  such  town,  therefore,  in  Germany,  however  large, 
would  be  without  its  proportion  of  open  space  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  the  lungs  or  avenues  provide  for  the  indraught  of 
a  due  quantity  of  fresh  air  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city.”  So 
long  as  the  population  does  not  continue  to  multiply  indis¬ 
criminately,  every  extension  of  the  means  of  transit  between 
the  outskirts  and  the  centres  of  cities  and  towns  is  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  If  it  does  continue  so 
to  multiply,  the  old  mischief  simply  shifts  its  site,  reappearing 
elsewhere  in  more  unmanageable  shape. 

We  hear  constant  complaints  of  the  extravagance  of  municipal 
bodies  and  of  the  mounting  up  of  the  rates.  No  municipal  ex¬ 
penditure  would  be  extravagant  which  furnished  the  artisan  class 
with  decent  dwellings  constructed  for  a  limited  number  of  in¬ 
mates — and  which  paid  for  the  employment  of  a  sufficient  staff 
of  sanitary  inspectors  to  see  that  this  number  was  not  exceeded. 
Thus  will  a  sense  of  individual  parental  responsibility  be  aroused. 
When  this  has  once  been  done,  when  it  is  felt  that  a 
large  family  entails  a  removal  and  a  higher  rent,  then  the 
lower  layer  of  the  artisan  class  will  cease  to  be  reckless 
of  results,  and  will  learn  the  lesson  of  moderation  which  has  been 
already  learnt  by  the  layer  immediately  above.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  special  report  of  Sir  J.  Dickson-Poynder’s  Committee 
appointed  last  May  to  examine  the  provisions  of  the  Working 
Class  Acts  Amendment  Bill  is  of  great  interest.  It  recommends 
(amongst  other  things)  that  a  register  of  survey  of  all  buildings 
intended  for  human  habitation  should  be  compiled  and  revised 
periodically ;  that  owners  of  dwelling-houses  should  be  required 
to  make  an  annual  return  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  every 
dwelling-house,  a  penalty  being  imposed  for  making  a  false  return ; 
that  the  sections  of  the  Public  Health  and  Housing  Act  which 
deal  with  sanitary  defects  should  be  widened  in  their  meaning, 
so  as  to  include  not  only  houses  ‘‘dangerous  or  injurious  to 
health,”  but  houses  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  or  neglect ;  and  that 
the  law  on  the  whole  subject  of  housing  should  be  simplified 
and  codified.  A  more  useful,  or  more  practical,  reform  than 
this  last  the  present  Government  could  hardly  set  on  foot.  In 
comparison  with  it,  the  provisions  of  the  defunct  Education  Bill 
‘‘pale  their  ineffectual  fires.”  The  health  of  the  people  is  the 
highest  mundane  law. 

With  regard  to  the  labouring  classes  in  country  places,  the  way 
to  deal  with  them  is  to  give  them  an  education,  adjusted  on  com¬ 
mon  sense  lines,  which  shall  fit  those  who  are  to  live  in  the  country 
for  intelligent  oneness  with  their  surroundings,  and  shall  pick  out 
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the  favoured,  or  unfavoured,  few  and  send  them  well  equipped 
into  the  stream  of  eventful  existence.  To  take  care  that  the  rural 
workers  have  healthy  and  fairly  roomy  cottages  each  with  its  bit 
of  garden  ground  ;  to  influence  them  as  they  can  best  be  influenced 
by  the  force  of  good  example— and  then  to  leave  them  alone. 

III. 

The  case  of  class  (1) — the  “luxurious  rich” — which  I  have 
left  to  the  last,  can  only  here  be  dealt  with  very  briefly.  Their 
refusal,  “to  add  to  the  brain  and  muscle  of  the  Empire,  lest 
their  pleasures  and  dissipations  should  be  inconveniently  cur¬ 
tailed  thereby,”  is  but  one  symptom  of  a  widespread  malady — 
a  malady  which  has  its  counterpart,  though  with  a  curiously 
contrary  result,  in  the  reckless  reproductiveness  exhibited  by 
class  (2).  Les  extremes  se  touchent.  But  the  blame  cannot  be 
distributed  equally  between  the  two  classes.  When  those  who, 
if  they  lived  by  ideals,  might  become  real  illuminants  diffuse  in¬ 
stead  an  artificial  limelight,  and  when  a  cheap  Press  persistently 
dogs  their  footsteps  and  draws  attention  to  their  doings,  small 
wonder  if  the  classes  below  are  dazzled  even  to  blindness  by  the 
glare.  Nor  is  bedazzlement  the  only  consequence.  Much  of  the 
aggressive  collectivism  which  is  to-day  reckoned  so  alarming,  and 
which  is  certainly  gaining  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale, 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  ever-increasing  worship  of  wealth  at  the 
top,  for  at  each  end  the  governing  principle  is  the  same. 

Ideals  are  more  potent  than  acts.  Let  a  millionaire 
give  £10,000  to  a  hospital.  The  public  is  for  the  moment 
struck,  but  who  save  the  institution  itself  remembers  the 
gift  next  day  ?  Let  a  ‘  ‘  leader  of  society  ’  ’  start  a  charity 
bazaar.  Let  her  gather  a  little  court  around  her.  Let  the  stall¬ 
holders  be  visions  of  beauty — their  colouring  perhaps  just  a  trifle 
“assisted” — and  under  their  spell  let  the  buying  be  brisk,  and 
a  great  financial  success  be  scored.  The  masses  will  read  the 
account  in  their  newspapers  with  wondering  admiration,  but  they 
will  find  there  no  wholesome  stimulus  for  themselves,  since  the 
motive  of  the  brilliant  function  was  rooted  in  display.  In 
charity,  as  elsewhere,  it  is,  I  repeat,  not  the  action,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  agent  that  permanently  tells. 

Last  summer  Father  Bernard  Vaughan  launched  a  formidable 
indictment  against  an  influential  section  of  the  dwellers  in  the 
West-end  of  Ijondon.  The  indictment  was  unquestionably  true 
in  substance,  although  possibly  exaggerated  in  parts.  The 
Golden  Calf  is  set  up  to  be  worshipped.  Gambling  in  its  mani¬ 
fold  forms  does  prevail  ;  neither  is  immorality  absent,  although 
its  victims  may  be  too  discreet  for  the  tower  of  Siloam — in  the 
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shape  of  the  Divorce  Court — to  fall  upon  them.  Carelessness  here  | 
would  be  worse  than  a  crime.  It  would  be  “  bad  form.”  I 

In  Father  Vaughan’s  published  volume,  The  Sins  of  Society  I 
there  are  passages  which  one  reads  with  regret,  but  not  with  | 
surprise.  He  seems  to  think  it  the  duty  of  all  married  persons,  [ 
without  regard  to  considerations  of  either  health  or  means,  to  I 
produce  as  many  children  as  possible.  This,  he  tells  them  in  | 
an  epilogue  to  his  sermons,  is  ‘‘in  accordance  with  the  Will  of  f 
their  Maker.”  Such  teaching  appears  to  the  present  writer  to  j 
involve  a  denial  of  the  wisdom  of  Providence.  For  the  moment,  ■ 
it  brings  the  teacher  almost  into  line  with  the  poet  who,  burst-  f 
ing  with  a  fine  frenzy  of  pessimism,  lately  in  this  Review  pic- 
tured  the  Author  of  the  universe  as  ‘‘  working  evermore  in  His  | 
unweeting  way.”  Another  remarkable  instance,  this,  of  “ex-  [ 
tremes  meeting.”  | 

One  count  of  Father  Vaughan’s  indictment  is  that  the  persons  | 
he  has  more  particularly  in  view  are  lamentably  deficient  in  I 
religious  faith.  May  a  layman — from  his  lower  plane— be  per-  I 
mitted  to  suggest  that  they  are  also  lamentably  deficient  in  | 
imagination  ?  For  they  fail  to  recognise  the  essential  truth  that  : 
society  is  one  organic  whole — that  although  each  individual  passes  i 
away  in  his  turn,  the  organism  remains — and  that  to  the  bar-  * 
monious  adjustment  of  the  several  parts  of  this  organism  we  are,  ji 
each  and  all,  bound  to  contribute  our  due  share.  ^ 

But  more.  These  same  w^orshippers  of  wealth,  strangely  in  j 
unison  with  the  advanced  Socialists,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  | 
spread-eagle  Imperialists,  on  the  other,  fail  to  apprehend  that  I 
a  nation  cannot  progress  by  material  prosperity  alone.  That  its  \ 
greatness  consists  not  so  much  in  what  the  people  do  as  in  what  K 
they  are.  That  only  by  right  thinking  can  right  action  be  deter- 
mined.  And  that  humanity,  now  at  length  become  conscious  of  , 
itself,  has  not  merely  to  strive  to  improve  its  physical  condition,  | 
but  also  to  develop  those  spiritual  potentialities  which,  in  varied  I 
forms  and  in  different  degrees,  may  be  realised  in  all  lives,  even  | 
the  most  stately,  when  they  are  simply  and  faithfully  lived.  I 

Montague  Crackanthorpe.  T 
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In  the  course  of  his  recent  speech  in  the  Eeichstag,  which  has 
been  so  much  commented  on  by  the  Press  all  over  the  world, 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  Prince  von  Biilow',  quoted  a  remark  once 
made  to  him  by  ray  father-in-law,  M.  Eothan,  the  late  Ambas¬ 
sador — a  remark  by  which  the  latter  had  at  the  time  deeply 
impressed  his  young  interlocutor:  “The  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
which  made  France,  unmade  Germany.’’  The  complacency  with 
which  the  speaker  seems  to  have  made  use  of  these  words  would 
indicate  an  underlying  political  idea  against  w’hich  it  befits  me 
more  than  anyone  else  to  raise  a  strong  protest.  If,  indeed,  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  which  made  France  unmade  Germany,  as 
everyone  knows  that  on  the  other  hand  it  was  at  the  expense  of 
France  that  Germany  was  made  in  1870,  simple  souls  might  well 
be  justified  in  concluding  that  all  progress  made  by  one  of  these 
two  nations  must  necessarily  involve  a  set-back  to  the  other.  I 
do  not  believe  this  can  really  be  the  opinion  of  Prince  von  Biilow  ; 
still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  if  it  were  he  could  hardly 
have  spoken  otherwise  than  he  has  done  on  this  occasion.  At 
all  events  he  w'ould  never  make  me  agree  that  this  expression 
borrowed  from  my  father-in-law  could  justify  him  in  holding  such 
dangerous  views.  In  saying  that  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  made 
France  and  unmade  Germany,  M.  Eothan  merely  stated  an 
interesting  historical  fact,  and  never  thought  of  formulating  a 
permanent  law,  nor  even  of  suggesting  that  such  a  law  might 
exist.  All  his  writings  go  to  prove  this.  I  shall  take  advantage 
of  the  present  occasion  to  examine  briefly  into  the  nature  of  the 
|)eace  established  betw’een  France  and  Germany  by  the  Congress 
of  Westphalia,  and  to  discuss  the  manner  in  which  friendly  and 
lasting  relations  might  in  our  own  days  be  established  between 
these  two  countries. 

The  treaties  comprised  in  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  are  three 
in  number  :  the  first  between  Spain  and  Holland,  the  second 
between  Sweden  and  the  German  Empire,  and  the  third  between 
France  and  the  German  Empire.  The  stipulations  entered  into 
by  France  and  the  Empire  are  what  make  the  year  1648  a  date 
of  such  importance.  They  may  be  summed  up  under  three  heads  : 
Firstly,  the  cessions  of  territory  to  France.  Metz,  Toul,  and 
Verdun  were  to  belong  to  her  definitely ;  besides  this  she  was 
also  to  have  Alsace,  with  the  exception  of  Strasburg,  and  her 
commercial  rights  on  the  Ehine  were  recognised.  In  the  second 
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place  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  broken  down 
Mazarin  thus  finishing  the  work  boldly  inaugurated  by  Henri  IV. 
and  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Richelieu.  It  was  thenceforward 
to  be  the  joint  task  of  the  princes,  the  States,  and  the  free  towns 
of  Germany  to  co-operate  in  safeguarding  the  government  of  the 
Empire.  There  were  158  secular  princes,  123  ecclesiastical 
princes,  and  62  free  towns;  the  Emperor  would  reign  only 
nominally,  and  it  was  to  be  the  Diet  that  governed.  Finally, as  the 
third  point,  liberty  of  conscience  was  proclaimed;  the  secularisa¬ 
tion  of  Church  property  was  declared  irrevocable ;  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans,  as  well  as  Catholics,  were  admitted  into  the  public 
service.  Such  w’as  the  secular  spirit  of  toleration  which  per¬ 
meated  the  old  Germanic  world,  and  the  vehement  and  futile 
protestations  of  the  Pope  emphasised  the  importance  of  this  result. 
It  should  be  added  that  among  the  stipulations  of  apparently 
secondary  importance  there  was  one  which  was  to  acquire  con¬ 
siderable  scope  in  the  future — that,  namely,  by  which  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  obtained  an  increase  of  territory  and  four  votes 
on  the  Diet ;  for  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  to  be  the  future 
King  of  Prussia. 

Such  was  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  the  French  victory 
which  it  signalised  was  of  such  importance  that  it  constituted 
the  chief  glory  of  Louis  XIV.  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
That  prince  was  not  a  great  man  in  the  usual  and  precise  meaning 
of  the  term,  and  was  indeed  more  than  once  worsted  in  the 
course  of  his  long  reign ;  but  the  power  of  France  stood  firm 
nevertheless,  and  she  maintained  the  predominance  acquired  by 
her  when  in  1648  the  long  struggle  upon  which  she  had  been 
engaged  was  brought  finally  to  so  triumphant  a  conclusion. 

There  w'ere  three  main  factors  in  this  triumph  :  the  possession 
of  Alsace,  the  federalisation  of  Imperial  Germany,  and  the  spirit 
of  secularisation. 

In  order  that  France  should  be  great  is  it  necessary  for  her  to 
possess  Alsace,  for  Germany  to  be  federalised,  and  for  secular 
influence  to  be  predominant  there?  At  the  present  moment  Ger¬ 
many  is  imperialised,  Alsace  belongs  to  her,  and  the  Holy  See 
leans  on  her  for  support — having  done  so  openly  since  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Pius  IX.,  but  really  for  much  longer  than  that.  Are  these 
conditions  necessary  for  Germany’s  greatness,  and  can  peace 
between  the  two  neighbours  only  be  maintained  if  one  of  them 
is  strong  enough  to  keep  down  the  other?  These  are  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  Prince  von  Billow  will  find  he  has  raised  by  repeating 
without  comment  a  speech  of  M.  Rothan’s,  which  might  at  first 
sight  bear  this  interpretation,  despite  the  fact  that  no  such  sense 
was  in  the  mind  of  him  who  first  pronounced  it. 
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Now  I  will  try  to  make  it  clear  that  far  from  there  being 
any  concord  between  the  three  facts  which  I  have  just  stated, 
they  act  against  one  another.  The  present  unity  of  Germany 
is  only  apparent,  and  it  is  Alsace  on  the  one  hand  and  religious 
policy  on  the  other  which  prevent  it  from  being  complete  and 
permanent.  I  think  I  may  speak  confidently  as  to  Alsace, 
because  I  know  the  country  well  and  yet  am  not  an  Alsatian. 

It  is  said  that  Alsace  has  become  detached  from  France,  and 
that  is  true  up  to  a  certain  point ;  people  cannot  remain  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time  feeding  upon  their  sorrows,  especially 
in  the  case  of  such  energetic  and  active  people  as  the  Alsatians. 
They  have  accommodated  themselves  to  the  new  situation,  have 
recognised  certain  advantages  in  it,  and  have  profited  by  them. 
They  still  continue  to  profess  the  greatest  devotion  to  France ; 
but  I  believe — and  I  say  this  flatly,  for  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  my  opinions  without  troubling  myself  as  to  whether 
they  are  agreeable  to  one  side  or  the  other— I  believe  that  if 
the  proposal  were  made  to  Alsace  to-day  that  she  should  sever 
herself  from  the  German  Empire  in  order  once  more  to  become 
merely  two  French  departments,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
majority  to  sanction  the  step;  although  if,  while  attaching  herself 
once  more  to  the  French  Kepublic,  Alsace  could  still  preserve  her 
autonomy,  the  majority  in  favour  of  that  course  would  be  con¬ 
siderable.  Such  is  my  opinion.  There  are  no  grounds  of  real 
antagonism  or  deep  hatred  between  Alsace  and  Germany,  but 
their  rapprochement  goes  no  further;  it  is  merely  formal.  For¬ 
merly  even  the  most  French  at  heart  amongst  the  Alsatians 
believed  themselves  of  German  race,  but  there  are  very  few  who 
retain  that  illusion  at  the  present  day ;  they  know  now  that  they 
are  descended  from  the  tribe  called  Alamans,  who  were  more  or 
less  Franks,  or  at  least  related  to  the  Franks.  The  German 
habit  of  mind  grows  more  and  more  antipathetic  to  that  of  the 
Alsatian,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  Alsatian  is  gradually 
drawing  further  apart  from  the  German.  The  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  will  simply  waste  its  trouble  if  it  tries  to  deal  with  this 
divergence  by  any  violent  methods  ;  they  would  only  accentuate  it 
Any  attempts  at  persuading  the  Alsatians  to  think  like  Germans 
will  only  make  them  feel  more  incapable  of  doing  so.  There 
are  therefore  gaps — so  to  speak — in  the  unity  of  Germany  ;  it 
is  not  well  finished  :  Poland,  Schleswig,  and  Alsace  prevent  the 
union  from  being  a  real  one,  while  on  the  other  hand  it  will 
only  be  complete  when  it  includes  the  Germans  of  Austria,  who 
are  Germans  m  fact. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  religious  question.  There  is  no  Pro¬ 
testant  unity  in  Germany  any  more  than  elsewhere,  since  the 
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Protestant  religion,  being  partly  based  on  individual  liberty,  does 
not  readily  admit  of  a  centralised  organisation.  In  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  though  the  two  religions,  Protestant  and  Catholic 
do  not  as  yet  balance  one  another  numerically,  they  have  nearly 
equal  advantages.  The  disciplinary  strength  of  the  one  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  numerical  forces  of  the  other.  But  on  the  day— an 
inevitable  one  in  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of  most  Germans— 
when  the  Austrians  of  German  speech  are  included  within  the 
Empire,  all  the  advantage  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics. 
The  Emperor  certainly  perceives  this  danger,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  that  respect  for  authority  and  that  practice  of 
obedience  which  are  so  well  developed  in  the  Koman  Church  he 
sees  a  guarantee  for  the  stability  of  his  throne,  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  consolidating  the  hierarchic  sentiment.  I  venture  to 
think  that  this  is  a  very  bad  calculation.  Germany  is  being 
made  ready  for  a  fresh  outbreak  of  religious  warfare,  when, 
divided  practically  in  half  by  two  jx)werful  rival  creeds,  she  will 
be  weakened  by  internecine  conflicts.  Some  slight  immediate 
advantage  may  be  gained  for  the  Empire  by  that  dabbling  in 
“religious  politics’’  for  which  William  II.  has  had  a  fancy, 
especially  during  the  last  ten  years ;  but  this  will  undoubtedly 
prove  a  great  cause  of  weakness  in  the  future. 

There  is,  then,  no  fundamental  relation  between  the  three 
different  clauses  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia — that  is  to  say.  the 
possession  of  Alsace,  the  spirit  of  secularisation,  and  federalism. 
The  possession  of  Alsace  is  not  a  source  of  strength  to  the  Empire, 
unless  that  possession  be  left  vague  enough  for  Alsace  to  preserve 
most  of  the  privileges  of  a  free  and  autonomous  country.  The 
spirit  of  secularisation,  on  the  contrary,  does  strengthen  the 
Empire,  to  which  religious  politics  have  never  been  of  real 
advantage,  because  they  have  always  been,  and  will  always  be, 
an  element  of  division  and  a  seed  of  discord.  As  to  federalism, 
the  substitution  in  1648  of  a  federal  authority  for  the  centralised 
imperial  authority  exercised  by  the  House  of  Austria  was  certainly 
in  no  degree  calculated  to  strengthen  the  pow’er  of  Germany; 
besides,  a  diet  constituted  by  such  a  number  of  petty  States  and 
of  princes  without  prestige  could  in  no  circumstances  possess 
any  great  powers  of  action.  But  who  would  dare  deny  that  if 
at  the  present  day  federalism  were  loyally  and  completely 
organised  in  Germany  it  would  prove  an  undoubted  source  of 
strength  to  that  country,  and  would  at  all  events  be  a  better 
guarantee  of  stability  and  permanence  than  is  afforded  by  her 
present  lame  and  halting  organisation,  based  at  once  upon  an 
imperial  prerogative  that  continually  oversteps  its  limits,  and  upon 
a  popular  control  that  is  always  showing  itself  to  be  weak  and 
inefficient  ? 
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At  the  present  day  federalism  would  be  anything  but  an  element 
of  weakness  for  Germany,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  religious  politics  and  the  adoption  of  a  secular  spirit  would 
strengthen  her,  while  the  non-possession  of  Alsace  would  not 
really  do  so.  Conditions  are,  therefore,  entirely  different  now 
from  what  they  were  in  1648,  and  no  sort  of  parallel  can  be 
drawn  between  the  tw’o  periods.  In  this  case,  however,  on  what 
basis  can  peace  between  France  and  Germany  rest?  It  remains 
for  me  to  examine  this  point  briefly. 

The  truth  is  that  there  would  be  no  fundamental  grounds  for 
war  between  France  and  Germany  if  Bismarck  had  not  intro¬ 
duced  them.  The  expansion  of  Germany  to  east  and  west  is 
a  geographical  mistake,  for  it  is  to  north  and  south  that  geo¬ 
graphical  reasons  force  her  to  expand.  Access  to  the  North  Sea 
and  to  the  Mediterranean  is  for  her  one  of  those  necessities 
against  which  it  is  as  childish  to  protest  as  it  is  to  be  angry  with 
the  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  for  her  to  win 
but  battles  and  fruitless  hatred  if  she  tries  to  pass  the  Rhine 
or  the  Vistula,  beyond  which  are  races  stronger  than  herself 
whom  she  would  strive  in  vain  to  crush,  and  who  in  any  case 
would  cut  her  off  from  the  sea.  I  have  already  pointed  out  else¬ 
where  that  France  would  not  object  on  principle  to  Germany’s 
access  to  the  Adriatic  on  the  one  hand,  while  the  Kiel  canal  is 
open  to  her  on  the  other.  Thus  there  should  be  no  real  opposi¬ 
tion  between  the  material  interests  of  the  two  countries.  Neither 
is  there  any  opposition  betw'een  them  intellectually,  for  the  one 
is  the  complement  of  the  other.  Germans  greatly  need  the  Latin 
spirit,  of  which  France  has  hitherto  been  the  most  eminent  re¬ 
presentative,  to  import  clarity,  order,  and  logic  into  the  mass 
of  scientific  material  amongst  which  they  scarcely  know  how  to 
find  their  way ;  while  the  French  have  much  to  gain  by 
imitating  the  perseverance,  conscientious  labour,  and  strict 
discipline,  w'hich  are  their  German  neighbours’  strong  points. 
So  much  for  theory ;  in  practice  things  do  not  work  out  in  this 
way.  Not  only  has  Germany,  under  the  unintelligent  influence 
of  Bismarck,  seized  upon  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  she  has  taken 
^  every  occasion  of  leading  France  to  suppose  that  she  also  covets 
,  Champagne  and  Franche-Comte.  Thus  in  a  material  sense 
France  never  feels  safe  on  her  eastern  border.  On  the  intellectual 
side,  the  German  Press  has  frequently  and  repeatedly  chosen  to 
represent  the  French  spirit  as  one  of  decay  and  corruption,  in- 
[  stead  of  recognising  its  force  and  value  ;  in  consequence  of  which , 
although  generally  speaking  most  French  people  know  Germany 
j  fairly  well  and  can  do  her  justice,  the  majority  of  Germans  are 
I  totally  ignorant  of  France,  and  are  incapable  of  comprehending 
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her — a  very  unfortunate  result  as  regards  any  hope  of  a  good  H 
understanding  between  the  two  countries.  » 

I  confess  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  Germany  benevolently  to  f 
restore  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France,  without  compulsion,  and  I 
solely  in  order  that  she  may  secure  France’s  good  graces  in  f 
return.  It  is  no  less  absurd  to  expect  France  to  recognise  that  I 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  German  territory  lawfully  reconquered  I 
firstly,  because  this  is  not  true,  and  furthermore  because  there  I 
has  never  been  a  case  in  history  of  a  vanquished  people  acknow-  I 
ledging  that  their  conqueror  did  right  in  vanquishing  them-  I 
though  this  is  what  the  Germans  with  some  simplicity  demand,  f 

But  given  the  fact  that  we  are  living  in  peaceable  times,  and  I 
that  in  France  especially  public  opinion  has  shown  itself  to  b(  I 
all  in  favour  of  peace,  cannot  a  permanent  modus  vivendi  he  | 
established  between  France  and  Germany  without  touching  on  I 
the  question  of  Alsace?  Not  only  is  the  thing  feasible;  it  may  f 
even  be  said  to  be  easy.  It  rests  in  the  hands  of  Germany.  It  | 
is  for  German  public  opinion  to  make  it  clear  to  outsiders  that  | 
Germany  does  not  want  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  her  Western  neigh¬ 
bour,  that  she  does  not  covet  any  fresh  portion  of  French  terri¬ 
tory,  and  that  she  disapproves  of  the  violent  onslaughts  which 
the  German  Press  has  made  upon  France  on  various  occasion?  , 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  For  there  has  probably  never  been 
such  an  example  of  bad  faith,  nor  such  a  perversion  of  truth,  a?  ! 
has  been  furnished  by  the  German  Press  over  and  over  again, 
and  notably  in  its  campaign  against  France  last  year. 

I  have  sought  in  vain,  though  frankly  and  sincerely,  to  dis-  L 
cover  any  other  element  essential  to  the  assurance  of  peace  | 
between  France  and  Germany.  What  I  have  mentioned  is  both  I 
essential  and  sufficient.  France  asks  for  nothing  except  to  be  I 
safeguarded  from  such  periodical  tempests  (in  the  last  of  which  f 
the  German  Government  itself  and  the  Emperor  took  part) ;  for.  j 
with  the  aid  of  journals  suffering  from  a  sort  of  dementia,  the. 
spread  a  wave  of  menacing  hatred  over  the  whole  of  Germany. 

To  treat  a  country  in  this  fashion  at  one  minute,  and  yet  to 
expect  her  at  the  next  to  accept  with  confidence  the  smile? 
and  compliments  which  are  addressed  to  her  in  a  lucid  interval, 
betokens  an  almost  childish  simplicity. 

France,  even  after  1870,  is  still  capable  of  good  feeling  toward? 
Germany — a  feeling  markedly  evinced,  for  instance,  as  well  by 
the  way  in  which  Germans  were  received  at  the  French  Exhibi-  ^ 
tion  of  1900  as  by  that  in  which  our  soldiers  accepted  the  supreme 
command  of  Field-Marshal  von  Waldersee  at  Pekin.  But  what 
has  happened  since  then  has  prevented  the  French  from  putting 
any  trust  in  the  word  of  Germany.  This  trust  must  be  restored 
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to  her— everything  depends  on  that.  Nothing  else  is  necessary 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Franco-German  peace,  hut  this  is  in¬ 
dispensable.  We  have  got  far  beyond  the  stipulations  in  the 
Treaty  of  Westphalia. 

Pierre  de  Coubertin. 

Translated  by  Helen  Chisholm. 


SHELLEY’S  OXFORD  MARTYRDOM. 


Shall  we  ever  know  the  truth  about  Shelley  in  any  one  par- 
ticular?  He  was  mythopoeic  himself;  every  “  Shelleyan 
specialist  ”  admits  the  fact ;  Hogg,  his  one  college  friend,  asserts 
it;  Peacock,  that  “cold  scholar,”  abounds  in  the  same  sense. 
Mr.  Symonds  agrees  with  them  ;  even  Professor  Dowden,  as  we 
shall  see,  states  that,  when  Shelley  gave  accounts  of  his  own 
past,  he  was  mythopoeic.  What  Shelley  said  is  not  evidence. 
Not  only  was  Shelley  a  maker  of  myths,  but  he  was  a  cause  of 
myth-making  in  others.  His  early  biographers,  Medwin  and 
Hogg,  wrote  long  after  the  events,  and  the  lapse  of  time  gave 
rise  to  hallucinations  of  memory.  Peacock  frankly  stated  that, 
with  his  ideas  of  the  duty  of  a  biographer,  his  notions  of  an 
honourable  reticence,  he  could  not,  and  would  not,  comply  with 
repeated  requests  that  he  should  write  a  Life  of  Shelley. 

Lady  Shelley  entrusted  Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg,  the  fellow 
martyr  with  Shelley  of  the  intolerance  of  Imiversity  College, 
Oxford,  with  the  documents  in  the  possession  of  her  husband, 
Shelley’s  son.  Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley,  Bart.  In  1858,  Hogg 
produced  the  first  two  volumes  of  Shelley’s  Life.  In  1859,  Lady 
Shelley,  in  the  preface  to  her  Shelley  Memorials,  spoke  part  of 
her  mind  about  Hogg  and  his  performance.  “  It  was  with  the 
most  painful  feelings  of  dismay  that  we  perused  what  we  could 
only  look  u|)on  as  a  fantastic  caricature,  going  forth  to  the  world 
with  my  apparent  sanction — for  it  was  dedicated  to  myself.” 

I  am  not  surprised  that  Lady  Shelley  looked  on  Hogg’s  book 
with  “  painful  feelings  of  dismay.”  All  the  humorous  under¬ 
graduate  bubbled  up  in  the  mind  and  work  of  Hogg,  when  he 
thought  of  old  loves  and  old  times;  and,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six, 
he  “chaffed”  his  undergraduate  friend  of  1810.  He  admired 
him;  almost  beyond  “this  side  idolatry”  he  adored  him;  but 
he  recalled  old  days,  and  chaffed  him,  as  in  the  delightful  passage 
where  Bysshe  says  “  So  this  is  bacon  !  ”  Then  arrived  Mr. 
Dowden,  in  1886,  Mr.  Dowden  holding  all  the  documents 
“  which  we  had  originally  entrusted  to  Shelley’s  early  friend,” 
and  which  “we  could  not  but  consider  had  been  strangely  mis¬ 
used,”  says  Lady  Shelley  in  1859.  Mr.  Dowden  did  his  best 
— we  are  all  deeply  in  his  debt — and  next  came  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold.  “It  was  with  the  most  painful  feelings  of  dismay” 
(in  Lady  Shelley’s  words)  that  Mr.  Arnold  perused  the  work 
of  Mr.  Dowden.  He  called  Hogg’s  boojc  “  a  capitally  written 
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and  most  interesting  account  of  Shelley,”  not  “a  fantastic 
caricature.”  He  quoted  a  passage  ”  which  I  wrote  down  when 
I  first  read  it  and  have  home  in  mind  ever  since,  so  beautifully 
it  seemed  to  render  the  true  Shelley.”  Let  me  quote  the 
passage,  for  it  does  “  render  the  true  Shelley,”  though  there  was 
another  side  to  the  great  poet.  ‘‘  Nor  was  the  moral  expression 
less  beautiful  than  the  intellectual ;  for  there  was  a  softness,  a 
delicacy,  a  gentleness,  and  especially  (though  this  will  surprise 
many)  that  air  of  profound  religious  veneration  that  characterises 
the  best  works  and  chiefly  the  frescoes  (and  into  these  they  in¬ 
fused  their  whole  souls)  of  the  great  masters  of  Florence  and 
Rome.”  Mr.  Dowden  quotes  a  somewhat  similar  description 
by  that  most  interesting  minx,  Claire  Claremont. 

Hogg,  with  all  his  banter,  and  despite  his  vast  digressions,  left 
this  impression  of  Shelley.  Mr.  Dowden  came,  and  did  his  con¬ 
scientious  best,  and  now,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  ‘‘Hogg’s  charming 
picture  .  .  .  subsists  even  after  one  has  read  the  present  bio¬ 
graphy ;  it  subsists,  but  so  as  by  fire.  It  subsists  with  many 
a  scar  and  stain  ;  never  again  will  it  have  the  same  pureness 
and  beauty  which  it  had  formerly.  ...  I  confess  I  do  not  see 
what  has  been  gained.”^ 

Materials  serviceable  towards  the  reconstruction  of  the  historical 
truth  about  Shelley  have  been  gained,  but  public  opinion  regards 
the  pursuit  of  historical  truth — to  use  Shelley’s  own  words — as 
“a  study  that  is  hateful  and  disgusting  to  my  very  soul.”  ’ 
Mr.  Arnold  did  not  want  the  historical  materials;  he  ‘‘had  a 
vision  of  his  own”  ;  but  Hogg  too  must  have  used  the  materials 
employed  by  Mr.  Dowden,  if  he  had  been  permitted  to  write 
his  third  volume,  and  to  enter  on  the  sad  story  of  Shelley,  Harriet 
Shelley,  and  Mary  Godwin.  Hogg,  like  Peacock,  would  have 
defended  Harriet  Shelley  at  the  cost  of  her  angelic  husband. 
Hogg  had  already  used  documentary  materials,  letters  from 
Shelley  to  himself,  in  his  own  possession,  and  he  used  them 
unwisely,  as  regards  Shelley’s  charge  against  him  of  attempting, 
I  almost  in  her  honeymoon,  to  seduce  the  first  Mrs.  Shelley.  That 
f  story  seems  to  be  accepted.  I  doubt  its  truth ;  Shelley  was  so 
^  mythopoeic !  Hogg,  if  innocent,  could  not  speak  out.^ 

I  But  Hogg  was  not  an  impeccable  editor  of  the  letters  from 

E  Shelley,  which,  as  Lady  Shelley  says,  ”  he  asserts  he  pos- 

i  sesses.”^  He  did  possess  many  most  intimate  letters  from 

f  Shelley,  and  printed  many,  but  we  shall  see  that,  in  a  given 

I  (1)  Arnold,  Essays  on  Criticism,  second  series,  pp.  212,  213. 

r  (2)  Shelley  to  Godwin,  December  17th,  1812.  Shelley  Memorials,  p.  49. 

I  (3)  See  Hogg,  Vol.  II.,  p.  47,  for  his  defence. 

I  (4)  Shelley  Memorials,  p.  ix.,  note  1. 
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instance,  he  was  capable  oi  loaking  verbal  alterations,  and  i 
without  Shelley’s  actual  manuscript,  we  cannot  be  sure  how  far  p 
the  text  of  Hogg  is  accurate  and  complete.  Like  all  Shelley’s 
biogi'aphers,  Hogg  was  mythopoeic ;  he  could  not  always  abstain 
from  omissions  or  alterations.  Let  us  take  one  out  of  scores  of  N 
Shelley  myths. 

What  is  "the  true  truth,”  so  hard  to  unravel,  about  the  com-  ? 
position,  purpose,  and  promulgation  of  Shelley’s  famous  unlucky  I 
pamphlet.  The  Xecessity  of  Atheism?  This  tract  led,  as  ail 
the  world  knows,  to  Shelley’s  expulsion  from  University  College,  it 
Oxford,  and  his  expulsiop  put  bias  on  his  whole  career,  causing  [■] 
it  to  swerve  in  a  perplexing  manner.  His  biographers  have  I 
usually,  ]  think,  misunderstood  the  affair,  because,  while  most  | 
of  them  were  destitute  of  humour,  Hogg,  who  had  too  much  fj 
humour,  took  the  business  now  seriously,  now  in  a  lighter  way, 
being  implicated  himself,  and  consequently  wrote  about  it  with 
perplexing  inconsistency.  i 

We  have,  first,  Shelley's  own  brief  account  of  the  affair  of  the 
atheistic  pamphlet,  in  a  letter  to  Godwun  written  ten  months 
after  his  expulsion,  when  Godwin  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  him 
(Keswick,  January  10th,  1812).  This  autobiographical  letter 
is  full  of  myths.  Mr.  Dowden  himself,  while  discussing  the 
epistle,  says  that  Shelley  "  was  one  of  those  men  for  whom  the 
hard  outline  of  facts  in  their  own  individual  history  has  little 
fixity.”  He  adds  that  there  are  not  a  few  such  persons, 
with  whom  ”  an  involuntary  artistic  instinct  is  at  work,  un¬ 
consciously  adapting  circumstances  to  feelings  by  the  aid  of  a 
winnowing  wind  of  desire  astir  amid  the  mobile  cloudland  of 
the  past.”^  There  are,  indeed,  such  persons.  Their  existence 
is  generally  recognised. 

Now  Hogg,  before  publishing  the  letters  of  Shelley  to  Godwin, 
warns  us  that  Shelley  was  one  of  these  romancers.  ”  The  young 
poet  saw  events  through  the  spectacles  of  his  pregnant  and 
prurient  imagination,  and  not  as  they  really  were.”  He  ‘‘cor¬ 
dially  detested  falsehood,”  but  was  “the  unsuspecting  and  un¬ 
resisting  victim  of  his  irresistible  imagination.  .  .  .  The  relation 
given  on  the  morrow  would  be  unlike  that  of  to-day,  as  the  latter 
would  contradict  the  tale  of  yesterday.”  Hogg  then  denies  and 
ridicules  several  of  Shelley’s  statements  in  this  letter  to  Godwin, 
one  of  them  being  a  startling  charge  made  by  Shelley  against  his 
own  father.  The  keynote  of  Shelley’s  epistle  had  been  struck  in 
an  earlier  letter  to  Godwun  (January  3rd,  1812)  :  ‘‘  1  have  suffered 
much  from  human  persecution.”^  In  his  second  letter  he  gives 
the  touching  details  of  his  martyrdom. 

(1)  Dowden,  Life  of  Shelley,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  219,  220. 

(2)  Dowden,  Life  of  Shelley,  Vol.  I.,  p.  218. 
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At  Oxford,  he  says,  "  I  became,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the 
word  ‘God,’  an  atheist.”  Hogg  prints  this  “I  became,  in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  a  sceptic.”^  Shelley  goes  on, 
“I  printed  a  pamphlet  avowing  my  opinion  and  its  occasion.  1 
distributed  this  anonymously  to  men  of  thought  and  learning, 
wishing  that  Reason  should  decide  on  the  case  at  issue ;  it  was 
never  my  intention  to  deny  it.  Mr.  Coplestone  at  Oxford, 
among  others,  had  the  pamphlet ;  he  showed  it  to  the  Master 
and  Fellows  of  University  College,  and  I  was  sent  for.  I  was 
informed  that  in  case  I  denied  the  publication,  no  more  would 
be  said.  I  refused,  and  was  expelled.”^ 

Hogg,  who  was  also  expelled,  and  bitterly  resented  it,  thus 
criticises  the  words  :  “I  was  informed  at  Oxford ,  that  in  case 
I  denied  the  publication  no  more  would  be  said.  I  refused,  and 

was  expelled - ”  ‘‘  This  is  incorrect ;  no  such  offer  was  made, 

no  such  information  w’as  given  ;  but  musing  on  the  affair  as  he 
was  wont,  Shelley  dreamed  that  the  proposal  had  been  made  to 
him.  and  thus  he  had  the  gratification  of  believing  that  he  w^as 
more  of  a  martyr  than  he  really  w’as.”^ 

Shelley’s  dream,  I  hope  to  prove,  went  further  from  the  mark 
than  Hogg  avers.  His  pamphlet.  The  Necessity  of  Atheism,  T 
think,  did  not  “avow-  his  opinion.”  He  did  more  than  ‘‘dis¬ 
tribute  it  anonymously  ”  ;  he  advertised  it  publicly,  and,  in  comic 
circumstances,  tried  to  publish  it  and  offer  it  for  sale.  He  did 
not  distribute  it  ‘‘  anonymously,”  but  under  various  pseudonyms. 
He  did  not  seriously  desire  that  ‘‘Reason,”  in  the  person  of 
“men  of  thought  and  learning,”  ‘‘  should  decide  on  the  case  at 
issue.”  He  wanted  to  amuse  himself  by  teasing  persons  of 
importance,  including  the  dons  at  large,  and  he  also  wanted 
notoriety.  Being  destitute  of  humour,  but  delighting  in  a  hoax, 
he  overshot  the  mark,  and  gave  the  dons  of  his  college  a  much 
desired  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  him.  Then  “he  had  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  believing  that  he  was  more  of  a  martyr  than  he  really 
was.”  He  was  not  a  martyr  at  all. 

Before  touching  on  the  question.  Did  Shelley  ‘‘avow”  his 
actual  ‘‘opinion”?  as  he  tells  Godwdn  he  did,  let  us  con¬ 
sider  the  manner  of  promulgation  of  his  tract.  It  will  appear 
certain  that  Shelley’s  main  purpose  w’as  to  tease  persons  having 
authority,  to  ‘‘  rag  the  dons,”  to  amuse  himself  by  badgering 
serious  people.  Hogg’s  prolix  and  inconsistent  account  proves 
that,  in  later  life,  he  himself  was  in  tw'o  minds  about  the  matter. 
He  describes  as  a  hoax  Shelley’s  revolutionary  poems  attributed 

(1)  Hogg,  Vol.  1.,  p.  56.  Dowclen,  Vol.  I.,  p.  221. 

(2)  Dowclen,  Life  of  Shelley,  Vol.  I.,  p.  221. 

(3)  Hogg,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  68,  69. 
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to  “the  late  Mrs.  Margaret  Nicholson,  Widow,’’  and  adds  that 
all  the  copies,  except  those  given  away,  “were  rapidly  sold  at 
Oxford  at  the  aristocratical  price  of  half-a-crow'n  for  half-a-dozen 
pages.’’  ^  The  publisher  of  Posthumous  Fragments  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Nicholson,  Widow,  Mr.  Slatter,  says  (writing  in 
1833)  that  “the  work  was  almost  still-born.’’^  He  added 
“pecuniary  details’’  which  were  omitted  from  his  pub¬ 
lished  letter.  By  Hogg’s  account  these  poetical  fragments, 
originally  seriously  written  by  Shelley,  were  converted 
into  a  burlesque,  with  his  aid.  We  expect  to  find  in 
them  something  like  the  Poetry  of  The  Antijacobin,  but  the 
“fragments’’  are  stupid  and  unreadable.  Hogg  goes  on  to 
observe  that  The  Necessity  of  Atheism  was  “  in  itself  more  harm¬ 
less  than  ’’  the  Peg  Nicholson  book.^  He  then  tells  how  Shelley 
used  to  amuse  himself  by  sending  to  strangers  “  the  short  ab¬ 
stract  of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Hume,’’  “  stating  with  modesty 
and  simplicity  that  he  had  met  accidentally  with  that  little  tract, 
wliicli  appeared  unhappily  to  be  quite  unanswerable.’’  If  the 
person  to  whom  he  wrote  “took  the  bait,’’  “he  would  fall  upon 
the  unwary  disputant  and  break  his  bones.’’  This  was  high 
sport,  and  Medwin  says  that  by  writing  as  a  woman,  Shelley 
took  in  a  bishop.  He  was  a  kind  of  metaphysical  Puck.  He 
finally  printed  his  abstract  of  atheism  as  a  more  alluring  “bait” 
than  a  manuscript  copy,  a  thing  more  likely  to  “draw”  a 
bishop.^ 

This  is  very  well,  but  is  not  what  Shelley  told  Godwin. 
Presently  Hogg  changes  his  mind  :  Shelley  acted  “  with  no 
frivolity  or  any  unseemly  lightness.’’  He  was  “grave,  earnest, 
and  anxious,’’  full  of  “  meek  seriousness.’’  '’  But  Hogg  pub¬ 
lishes  letters  of  Shelley  to  himself  which  prove  that  Shelley,  in 
these  invasions  on  dons  and  prelates,  total  strangers  to  him,  was 
merely  playing  the  mischievous  Puck.®  One  corresiX)ndent  ad¬ 
dresses  Shelley  as  “  the  Reverend.’’  Next,  it  can  easily  be  shown 
that,  when  Shelley  tried  to  publish  and  sell  his  tract  at  Oxford, 
he  did  not  at  all  desire  the  refutation,  or  the  “  verdict  of  Reason,” 
which,  in  the  tract,  he  asks  for  with  “  meek  seriousness.’’  “  He 
only  did  it  to  annoy.’’ 

The  truth  comes  out  in  a  curious  way.  Macaulay’s  victim, 
Robert  Montgomery,  w’ent  up  to  Oxford  about  the  time  when 
Macaulay  reviewed  him  (1830).  He  wrote  a  long  poem,  “  Oxford 
or  Alma  Mater,"  an<l  was  interested  in  Shelley.  He  induced 

(1)  Hogg,  Vol.  1.,  p.  268. 

(2)  I'oeticaf  \V orkx  of  Hohf.rl  Montgomery ,  p.  442,  1854. 

(3)  Hogg,  Vol.  1.,  p.  269. 

(4)  Hogg,  Vol.  T.,  pp.  271,  272. 

(5)  Hogg,  Vol.  J.,  pp.  276,  277. 

16)  Hocg.  V'ol.  T..  p.  144. 
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I,  Mr.  Slatter,  a  partner  in  Munday  and  Slatter,  Shelley’s  book¬ 
sellers,  to  write  his  reminiscences  of  Shelley,  which  he  added  as 
a  note  to  “  Oxford.”  ‘  Mr.  Dowden  has  published  the  gist  of 
Mr.  Slatter’s  tale.  Shelley  would  talk  freely  about  his  views  to 
i  Munday  and  Slatter.  They,  very  kindly,  induced  a  poet  and 

[  Liberal,  Mr.  Hobbes,  author  of  The  Widower ,  to  argue  against 

)  Shelley. 

'  Here  comes  an  indication  that  the  atheistic  pamphlet,  and  its 
descent  on  Oxford,  were  a  kind  of  practical  joke.  The  author  of 
the  pamphlet  asked  for  a  refutation  ;  Mr.  Hobbes  offered  a  refu- 
I  tatioD,  but  Shelley  “  refused  to  reply  in  writing.”  He  ”  would 
rather  meet  any  or  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  than  one 
philosopher.”  He  wanted,  in  truth,  to  tease  bishops  and  dons, 

!  and  said  later  that  he  had  sent  copies  of  his  essay  to  all  of  them , 
signing  himself  ‘‘Jeremiah  Stukeley.”  Manifestly,  undeniably, 

'  he  desired  sport  and  notoriety,  sport  among  reverend  persons,  not 
the  decision  of  Eeason,  from  ‘‘  men  of  thought  and  learning.” 
Hogg  tells  us  that  people  would  say  to  him,  ‘‘You  know  more 
'  than  any  other  person  of  your  friend  Shelley  ;  pray  tell  me,  what 
were  his  real  opinions?  .  .  .  Shelley’s  real  opinions  were  always 
those  not  held  by  any  companion  at  all  likely  to  dispute  with 
him.  .  .  .  What  then  were  the  real  opinions  of  my  highly  gifted 
friend?  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  my  gentle  readers — ke  never  told 
me.”^  A  man  cannot  be  a  genuine  martyr  for  “opinions” 
like  these. 

To  return  to  the  pamphlet.  On  a  day  which  cannot  have  been 
earlier  than  March  15th,  1811,  Shelley,  without  informing  the 
booksellers,  showered  his  pamphlet  about  their  blameless  counter, 
placed  it  in  their  window,  and  bade  their  shopman  sell  it  at  the 
price  of  sixpence.  A  Fellow  of  New  College,  the  Eev.  John 
Walker,  came  by,  looked  at  the  tract,  and  advised  Munday  and 
Slatter  to  burn  the  consignment.  They  did  so,  “in  the  back 
kitchen,”  and,  sending  for  Shelley,  they  implored  him  not  to  be 
an  ass.  Shelley  remained  true  to  his  principles,  and  his  pamphlet 
is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  March  15th  by  the  unsympathetic 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe  :  “  the  author  is  a  great  genius,”  says 
Sharpe ,  in  the  spirit  of  unconscious  prophecy.  Hogg ,  writing  forty- 
six  years  later,  omits  these  particulars,  and  leaves  the  impression 
that  Shelley  only  circulated  his  pamphlet  in  pseudonymous  letters. 
In  fact,  he  did  his  best  to  scatter  it  broadcast  over  Oxford. 

He  made  himself  notorious  quite  openly,  though  a  common 
room  was  not  held  on  him  till  March  25th.  Then  he  was  ex¬ 
pelled,  for  “  contumaciously  refusing  ”  to  answer  questions,  and 

(1)  See  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Montgomery,  p.  442,  1854. 

(2)  Hogg,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  71,  72. 
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for  not  disavowing  the  pamphlet.  Hogg  insisted  on  sharing  his 
fate — in  truth,  his  doom  was  already  dight,  but  he  went  boldly 
to  meet  it.  The  joke  had  turned  into  earnest.  As  for  the 
pamphlet,  it  was  a  boyish  piece  of  bad  logic ;  Shelley  later  made 
it,  if  possible,  more  absurd  than  it  had  been,  and  printed  it  as  a 
note  to  Queen  Mob.  Thus  it  is  clear  enough,  from  the  “meek 
seriousness  ’’  wdth  which  Shelley  refused  to  reply  to  Mr.  Hobbes’s 
arguments,  and  from  his  raid  into  Munday  and  Slatter’s  shop 
with  sheaves  of  his  tract,  to  be  sold  at  sixpence,  that  he  was  only 
bent  on  a  great  battue  of  dons. 

What  was  his  ‘  ‘  real  opinion  ’  ’  at  the  time  ?  There  are  proofs 
enough  that  Shelley  had  been  feverishly  preoccupied  wdth  efforts 
to  prove  the  existence  of  “a  beneficent  First  Cause,’’  and  had 
been  asserting  his  belief  in  that  Being. 

The  argument  of  his  tract  comes,  in  truth,  to  no  more  than 
this  :  that  the  mind  of  Shelley  cannot,  at  a  given  moment,  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  the  obscure  point  of  his  “squib" 
(as  Dr.  Garnett  called  it)  is,  I  think,  that  the  mind  of  Shelley 
could,  and  in  fact  did,  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  at  least  it 
did  so  a  month  or  two  before  he  wrote  his  wonderful  pamphlet. 
Shelley’s  biographers  do  not  fully  discuss,  though  they  have  the 
materials,  the  actual  condition  of  Shelley’s  beliefs  in  December- 
January,  1810-1811.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  does  discuss  them  in  The 
Real  Shelley  (1885). 

As  to  Shelley’s  mental  attitude,  Hogg  observed,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  “  one  thing  is  certain,  the  denial  of  gods,  and  devils, 
and  spirits,  if  it  is  to  be  found  in  Shelley  at  all,  was  only  to  be 
found  in  his  words  and  arguments;  practically,  his  turn  of  mind 
was  towards  superstition,  by  no  means  towards  irreligion  and 
materialism.’’  He  had  “  a  decided  inclination  for  .  .  .  seeing 
ghosts  and  chatting  with  apparitions.’’ ^  This  observation  is  true, 
and  its  truth  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  At  Eton  and  Oxford 
Shelley  went  leaping  and  questing  like  a  young  hound  through  the 
forests  and  brakes  of  knowledge,  giving  tongue  over  cross-scents, 
^now  running  the  trail  of  physical  science,  now  of  metaphysics, 
^y'  and  now  of  what  is  called  “  psychical  research.’’  The  autobio¬ 
graphical  passages  in  his  poems  are,  of  course,  “  poetised  ’’ ;  but 
they  have  a  basis  of  truth.  In  Alastor  he  informs  his  readers  and 
the  ‘  ‘  Mother  of  the  unfathomable  world  ’  ’  that  he  has  always 
sought  to  probe  “thy  deep  mysteries.’’  He  has  “  made  his  bed 
in  charnels  and  on  coffins,’’  w'hich  is  probably  not  true,  but  there 
is  evidence — good  enough  for  Mr.  Dowden — that  he  “  planned 
how  to  get  admission  by  night  to  the  vault  or  charnel  house  of 


(1)  Hogg,  Vol.  T.  p.  1,41. 
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(  Warnham  Church.”  *  Shelley  wanted,  he  says,  in  Alastor,  to  force 

I  some  lone  ghost. 

Thy  messenger,  to  render  up  the  tale. 

Of  what  we  are. 

I  That  is  psychical  research  !  Nowadays  he  would  have  tried  table- 
f  tilting,  crystal-gazing,  ]\Irs.  Piper,  and  other  seers  and  auto- 
(  matisms.  His  research,  like  his  chemistry,  was  very  casual. 

A  curious  note  might  be  written  on  the  psychical  or  ”  medium- 
‘  istic”  side  of  Shelley’s  nature;  his  psychical  experiences  and 
^  beliefs,  beginning  in  boyhood,  were  with  him  till  his  death,  but 

^  they,  as  Aristotle  puts  it,  are  ”  matter  for  a  separate  investiga¬ 

tion.” 

It  is  certain  that,  if  Shelley  disbelieved  in  a  God,  it  was  not 
because  he,  in  the  manner  of  the  materialists,  disbelieved  in 
“spirits.”  ‘‘  Enough  had  shone  within  him  ”  to  keep  him  from 
being  a  cocksure  materialist. 

j  We  must  ask,  then,  what  was  Shelley’s  state  of  belief  just 
I  before  he  printed  his  Necessity  of  Atheism? 

\  The  answer  is  found  in  letters  from  Shelley  at  Field  Place,  his 
i  father’s  house,  written  to  Hogg  between  December  20th,  1810, 

and  January  17th,  1811.  Shelley  was  in  many  troubles.  His 
pretty  cousin,  Harriet  Grove,  to  whom  he  was  attached  but  not 
engaged,  spoke  to  her  parents  about  his  philosophic  letters  to  her. 
The  parents  did  not  like  them,  and  Miss  Grove  presently  was 
i  betrothed  to  ‘‘a  clod  of  earth” — Shelleyan  for  a  squire.  There 

I  was  also  the  trouble  about  his  printer's  bill  (never  paid),  and  his 

i  promise  not  to  publish  a  novel. 

He  ‘‘swears  on  the  altar  of  perjured  Love”  that  he  ‘‘will 
stab  the  wretch  in  secret.”  The  wretch  is  ‘‘  Intolerance.”  His 
father  wished  to  remove  him  from  college ;  ‘  ‘  I  would  not  consent 
to  it.”  About  Intolerance  alone  ‘‘  I  am  cool,”  otherwise  ‘‘  am  1 
not  the  most  delirious  of  enthusiasm’s  offspring?  ”  He  was  ! 

On  December  26th  he  says  that  he  dare  not  ‘‘  open  his  heart,” 
“even  to  God,  whose  mercy  is  great.”  On  January  3rd  he  wants 
to  erase  the  word  ‘‘  God,”  as  too  vague,  from  ‘‘  the  nomenclature 
of  Philosophy,”  but  finds  it  ‘‘  impossible  not  to  believe  in  the 
soul  of  the  universe,  the  intelligent  and  necessarily  beneficent, 
actuating  principle.  ...  If  we  disbelieve  this,  the  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  a  future  state  instantly  becomes  anni¬ 
hilated.”  ‘‘  Can  we  suppose  .  .  .  that  our  nature  itself  could  be 
without  cause — a  First  Cause — a  God?  ”  This  is  fairly  orthodox. 
Shelley  then  deliriously  denounces  Intolerance. 

On  January  6th  Shelley  says  to  Hogg,  ‘‘  I  will  consider  your 

(1)  Dowden,  TAfe  of  Shelley,  Vol.  T.,  p.  31. 
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argument  against  the  'Non-Existencc  of  a  Deity.”  Does  he  mean 
Hogg’s  argument  against  the  existence  of  a  Deity?  Whatever 
Hogg’s  theory  was,  it  postulated  “the  actions  of  the  Spirits  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  which  take  care  of  minor  events 
(supposing  your  theory  to  be  true).”  Was  Hogg  trying  experi¬ 
ments  in  Gnosticism?  Did  he  postulate,  as  guardians  of  “  minor 
events,”  a  series  of  “emanations”  which  did  not  emanate  from 
any  “soul  of  the  Universe”?  Did  he  convert  Shelley,  by  this 
wild  hypothesis,  from  the  theistic  belief  for  which  Shelley  is 
arguing?  He  talks  (January  17th,  1811)  of  Hogg’s  “systematic 
cudgel  for  blockheads.  I  tried  it  on  my  father,  who  told  me  that 
thirty  years  ago  he  had  read  Locke,  but  this  made  no  impres¬ 
sion.”  Is  Hogg’s  “cudgel”  The  Necessitij  of  Atheism?  Was 
Hogg  the  real  author  of  that  treatise? 

Heaven  alone  knows  what  Hogg’s  theory  was  !  Gn  January 
11th  Elizabeth  Shelley,  aged  sixteen,  thinks  that  Hogg’s  essay, 
just  received,  contains  a  good  theory,  and,  though  Shelley  “at 
present  cannot  but  strongly  reprobate  it,”  he  “  will  submit  to  it 
if  it  admits  hope  relative  to  the  perfectibility  of  man  generally 
considered,  as  well  as  individually.”  On  January  12th,  appar¬ 
ently  after  reading  Hogg’s  “  little  essay”  received,  and  read  by 
Elizabeth  on  January  11th,  he  says  “  a  God  exists,”  and  he  wishes 
to  be  “  profoundly  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  .  .  . 
You  think  so,  too,  and  you  disbelieve  not  in  the  existence  of  on 
eternal  omniscient  Spirit.”  If  Hogg  does  not  disbelieve,  what 
are  the  pair  of  undergraduates  arguing  about? 

Shelley  then  says,  “  I  think  1  can  prove  the  existence  of  a 
Deity  ” — and  he  proves  it !  “  Oh,  that  this  Deity  were  the  soul 

of  the  universe,  the  spirit  of  universal  imperishable  love!  In¬ 
deed  I  believe  it  is  ;  but  now  to  your  argument  of  the  necessity 
■'of  Christianity.  I  am  not  sure  that  your  argument  does  not 
prove  its  unreality.”  If  these  wild  letters  of  Shelley  to  Hogg 
are  not  tampered  with,  Shelley  has,  emphatically,  “the  will  to 
believe,”  and  he  could  only  issue  The  Necessity  of  .Athemn  as  a 
speculative  challenge,  with  requests  (which  the  pamphlet  con¬ 
tains)  for  refutation  and  enlightenment.  But  he  would  not  reply 
to  Mr.  Hobbes’s  refutation. 

We  have  reached  January  12th,  1811.  Shelley  and  Hogg 
believe,  or  do  not  disbelieve,  in  “an  eternal  and  omnipresent 
spirit.”  Hogg  goes  further;  he  argues  for  “the  necessity  of 
Christianity.”  Twenty-seven  days  later  Shelley  advertises  his 
Necessity  of  Atheism  in  The  Oxford  Herald  !  ^ 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  supposes  that  Hogg,  by  letters,  made  Shelley  a 
convinced  atheist  between  January  6th  and  January  12th,  1811,  or 
(1)  See  the  letters  in  Hogg,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  141-171. 
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a  day  or  two  later,  and  then,  merely  for  amusement,  sent  him 
■‘equally  ingenious  arguments”  for  the  necessity  of  Christian¬ 
ity.!  “Hogg  was  at  play,  Shelley  was  in  earnest”  ;  Hogg  was 
“bis  tormentor.”  Hogg  could  not  have  been  such  a  fiend  as  to 
torment  Shelley,  whom  he  sincerely  loved,  in  this  mannei-.  Con¬ 
ceivably  Hogg  may  have  wished  to  show  his  friend  the  vanity 
of  disputation,  but,  as  we  have  not  Hogg’s  letters,  we  cannot 
tell  what  his  ‘‘  theory  ”  was. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  on  returning  to  Oxford,  Shelley,  now 
less  feverish  and  delirious  than  in  the  vacation,  went  back  to  his 
old  sport  of  “drawing”  dignitaries,  and  printed  his  tract,  as 
Hogg  says,  for  the  purpose  of  “  drawing  ”  them  with  a  more 
attractive  lure  than  a  screed  in  difficult  manuscript.  Intoxicated 
bv  the  sight  of  his  own  work  in  print,  he  next  attempted  “  Jere¬ 
miah  Stiikeley’s  ”  magnificent  “rag,”  not  only  on  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  all  the  dons  (so  he  said),  but  on  the  general 
public,  showering  his  tract  over  his  booksellers’  counters.  This 
was  too  vigorous  an  effervescence  of  youthful  high  spirits,  and 
these  were  considerably  damped  when  his  dons  turned  and  rent 
him.  He  rushed  into  Hogg’s  rooms  “  terribly  agitated  :  ‘  1 
am  expelled !  ’  he  said  ;  ‘  1  am  expelled !  ’  He  sat  on  the 

sofa,  re^x-ating,  with  convulsive  vehemence,  ‘  Expelled  !  Ex¬ 
pelled !  ’  his  head  shaking  with  emotion,  and  his  whole  frame 
quivering.”^  It  is  unfeeling  to  conclude  “  Vous  Vavez  voulu,  ',/ 
(ieorge  Dandin!” 

The  dons  of  University  College  took  a  cruel  and  mean  revenge 
on  a  boy  who  seems  to  have  treated  them  habitually  in  a  cavalier 
)iianner,  and  who  had  now  given  them  an  opportunity. 

Proof  of  this,  I  think,  may  be  found  in  a  narrative  unknown  to 
.Mr.  Symonds,  Mr.  Dowden,  and  other  biographers.  Just  before 
Shelley  came  up  in  1810,  two  girls.  Miss  Grants,  of  Eothiemur- 
chus,  were  staying  in  University  College  with  their  kinsman,  the 
master.  Hr.  Griffith,  where  they  remained  till  after  Shelley  w'as 
sent  down.  One  of  the  girls,  then  in  her  fourteenth  year,  wrote 
her  reminiscences  in  1845.  They  are  Memoirs  of  a  Highland 
Lady,  edited  by  Lady  Strachey,  and  published  by  Mr.  Murray 
in  1898.  Miss  Grant  was  a  clever,  observant  girl,  and  her  account 
of  Oxford  society  in  1810-1811  precisely  corroborates  that  of 
Hogg.  Miss  Grant,  later  Mrs.  Smith,  says,  “  The  ringleader 
in  every  species  of  mischief  within  our  grave  walls  was  Mr. 
Shelley.  .  .  .  Quiet  was  restored  to  our  sober  walls  after  this 
disturber  of  its  (sic)  peace  had  been  got  rid  of.  .  .  .  He  was  very 
insubordinate,  always  breaking  some  rule,  the  breaking  of  which.  1/ 

(1)  The  Real  Shelley,  Vol.  I.,  p.  124. 

(2)  Vol.  I.,  pp.  279.  280. 
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he  knew,  could  not  be  overlooked.  He  was  slovenly  in  his  dress.” 
(Hogg  says  “  his  clothes  were  expensive,  and  made  according 
to  the  most  approved  mode  of  the  day,  but  they  were  tumbled 
rumpled,  unbrushed.”)  “  When  spoken  to  about  these  and  other 
irregularities,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  making  such  extraordinary 
gestures,  expressive  of  his  humility  under  reproof,  as  to  overset 
first  the  gravity,  and  then  the  temper,  of  the  lecturing  tutor. 
Of  course  these  scenes  reached  unpleasant  lengths,  and  when  he 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  paste  up  atheistical  squibs  on  the  chapel 
doors,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  expel  him  privately  out  of 
regard  for  Sir  (Mr.)  Timothy  Shelley,  his  father.  .  .  .”  (Memoirs 
of  a  Highland  Lady,  p.  129). 

The  conclusion  is  erroneous.  Shelley  was  expelled  publicly, 
and  Miss  Grant  must  be  wrong  in  stating  that  Mr.  Shelley,  phe, 
came  up,  “  had  a  long  conference  with  my  uncle  in  the  study,” 
and  left  Oxford  with  his  son.  This  is  contradicted  by  Hogg’s 
version,  by  that  of  Mr.  Ridley,  a  junior  Fellow,  and  by  the 
official  record  of  public  expulsion  (Dow^den,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
123,  124).  But  Mr.  Ridley  corroborates  Miss  Grant  as  to 
Shelley’s  general  behaviour;  ‘‘there  were  but  few,  if  any,  who 
were  not  afraid  of  Shelley’s  strange  and  fantastic  pranks.” 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  player  of  the 
pranks  played  one  set  of  pranks  too  many,  and  that  his  dons 
seized  the  chance  to  get  rid  of  him.  Their  action  was  rather 
mean,  and  rather  cruel.  Its  effect  was  to  make  Shelley  keep 
brandishing  the  ‘  ‘  opinions  ’  ’  for  which  he  thought  himself  a 
martyr — opinions  which  he  had  disproved  just  before  he  circu¬ 
lated  them  under  the  facetious  name  of  Jeremiah  Stukeley. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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Everybody  has  heard  the  story  of  the  notice  posted  in  the  far- 
western  place  of  worship:  “Please  do  not  shoot  the  organist; 
he  is  doing  his  best.”  One  is  almost  ashamed  to  revive  the  anec¬ 
dote  in  connection  with  such  a  man  as  Longfellow,  but  there  is 
nevertheless  a  sense  in  which  it  is  apposite.  Not  merely  does 
the  reading  of  Longfellow,  like  listening  to  the  organ,  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  religious  observance.  Longfellow^  like  the 
organist,  is  protected  by  the  public  against  the  critics. 

Presumably  the  critics  had  a  case  against  the  organist ;  other¬ 
wise  there  wmuld  have  been  no  point  in  the  appeal  to  them.  It 
is  undeniable  that  they  have  a  case  against  Longfellow.  They 
deride  the  imagery  of  “  The  slave’s  dream,”  pointing  out  that 
it  is  impossible  to  “  ride  at  furious  speed  along  the  Niger’s  banks,” 
which  consist  of  mangrove  swamps,  and  that  even  if  it  were,  it 
would  take  the  rider  about  two  years  to  reach  a  point  at  w’hich 
he  could  see  “  the  roofs  of  Caffre  huts.”  They  deride  the  TiUtin- 
ity  of  “  Excelsior,”  and  especially  deride  the  author’s  representa¬ 
tion  that  the  “  adverbial  use  of  the  comparative  adjective  ”  is 
“justified  by  the  best  Latin  waiters.”  They  also  deride  the 
mixed  metaphors  of  the  “Psalm  of  Life,”  insisting  that  “the 
sands  of  time”  are  the  sands  in  an  hour-glass,  and  that  the 
spectacle  of  a  footprint  in  an  hour-glass  is  the  very  last  thing  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  raise  the  spirits  of  a  shipwrecked 
sailor. 

Such  strictures,  however,  do  not  convince  the  general  reader; 
they  only  make  him  angry.  He  cannot  see  the  ridiculous  be¬ 
cause  his  eyes  are  dazzled  by  the  sublime.  He  claims — quite 
truly— that  each  of  the  three  poems  cited  contains  some  metaphor 
or  simile  w’hich  any  poet  might  be  pleased  to  have  imagined.  In 
the  first  piece  :  “  It  passed  like  a  glorious  roll  of  drums  Through 
the  triumph  of  his  dream.”  In  the  second  :  “  Our  hearts,  though 
stout  and  brave.  Still,  like  muffled  drums  are  beating  Funeral 
marches  to  the  grave.”  In  the  third  :  “  A  voice  fell  like  a  falling 
star.”  For  the  sake  of  these  beauties  the  general  reader  claims 
that  the  faults  shall  be  excused.  A  sense  of  humour,  he  feels — 
if  he  does  not  actually  venture  to  say — is  as  much  out  of  place 
when  one  is  reading  Longfellow  as  it  is  when  one  is  saying  one’s 
prayers.  To  laugh  at  Longfellow^  even  though  cause  be  given,  is 
profane,  like  laughing  in  church.  And  it  is  also  unfair  and  un¬ 
kind,  for  Longfellow  “  is  doing  his  best.” 
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Perhaps  ;  and  perhaps  also  the  safest  way  of  praising  Ix)n(T. 
fellow  is  not  to  claim  too  much  for  him.  If  we  do  not  claim  that 
he  was  great,  we  may  be  allowed  to  dwell  upon  his  charm,  and 
shall  not  be  accused  of  meaning  that  we  prefer  our  metaphors 
to  be  blended. 

A  poet  of  the  first  rank  Longfellow  obviously  was  not,  and  for 
obvious  reasons,  could  not  have  been.  The  manner  of  his  life 
presented  insuperable  obstacles.  His  very  virtues  stood  in  his 
way,  since  they  were  virtues  which  a  great  poet  cannot  afford 
The  great  poets  have  either  lived  in  revolt,  like  Byron  and  Shelley, 
or  else  they  have  lived  in  secUision,  like  Wordsworth.  Longfellow 
did  neither  of  these  things,  but  took  a  conventional  middle 
course.  The  one  great  sorrow  of  his  life  came  after  his  work  was 
done,  too  late  to  be  a  part  of  education.  For  the  rest,  his  life  was 
placid,  happy,  uneventful,  busy,  devoid  of  exciting  incidents,  but 
full  of  trivial  duties.  First  he  w'as  a  traveller,  rather  homesick, 
travelling  only  for  the  purjwse  of  learning  foreign  languages. 
Then  he  was  a  professor,  happily  married,  spending  most  of  his 
time  in  lecturing  and  looking  over  exercises,  and  the  rest  in  the 
cultivated  gaieties  of  a  university  circle.  Finally  he  sat  at  the 
receipt  of  homage,  received  visits  from  admiring  strangers,  and 
good-naturedly  wrote  autographs  at  the  rate  of  seventy  a  day. 
It  was  an  admirably  rounded  life — on  the  whole  a  very  useful  life 
— but  it  was  not  the  sort  of  life  in  which  a  man  of  genius  can  come 
into  his  kingdom,  or  indeed  the  sort  of  life  which  one  expects  a 
man  of  genius  to  consent  to  live. 

The  standing  marvel,  indeed,  to  the  student  of  Longfellow’s 
w’ork  is  that  a  man  with  so  commonplace  a  mind  should  occasion¬ 
ally  write  so  well.  He  often  clothes  the  commonplace  so  beauti¬ 
fully  that  one  almost  fails  to  recognise  it  for  what  it  is ;  and  that 
no  doubt  is  one  of  the  explanations  of  his  popularity.  His  ideas, 
as  well  as  his  language,  can  be  understanded  of  the  people.  They 
roughly  correspond  with  the  ideas  that  the  people  hear  in  church, 
and  yet  they  seem  to  be  original  through  the  novel  beauty  of  the 
embellishments.  But  anyone  who  wants  to  know  what  the  ideas 
are  like  when  unembellished  will  find  a  short  cut  to  the  discovery 
if  he  turns  over  a  few  pages  of  Longfellow’s  Journal.  It  is  simple, 
natural,  sincere — but  it  is  also  commonplace  to  an  almost  in¬ 
credible  degree. 

In  his  youth  Longfellow  travelled  through  Europe  in  the  spirit 
of  a  Sunday  school  teacher.  He  had  none  of  the  ready  adapt¬ 
ability  of  Ticknor,  his  predecessor  in  the  Harvard  Chair  of  Modern 
Languages,  who  could  soon  claim  every  European  celebrity  as  an 
acquaintance,  and  almost  every  European  acquaintance  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  never  quite  happy  unless 
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he  was  consorting  with  Americans,  and  certain  aspects  of  Con¬ 
tinental  morality  were  a  continual  stumbling-block  to  him,  and 
were  continually  moving  him  to  deplorably  priggish  remarks. 
“Perhaps  it  is  hard  to  criticise  manners  and  customs,”  he  writes 
to  a  brother  of  about  his  own  age,  ”  but  I  wish  to  mention  one 
or  two  facts.  I  speak  of  the  dissolution  of  manners.  There  seems 
to  be  no  kind  of  shame  attached  to  it.  Whenever  I  go  to  the 
principal  street  of  the  city  at  the  hour  for  promenade,  I  see  a 
lady  of  the  highest  ton  driving  in  her  carriage  with  her  daughter, 
her  husband,  and  her  lover.” 

And  then  there  was  the  case  of  the  Parisian  lady  who  was 
introduced  to  Longfellow  as  Madame  Jules  Janin,  and  who  turned 
out  not  to  be  Madame  Janin  at  all,  but  a  grisette  from  the  Quarter 
with  whom  the  critic  had  contracted  a  temporary  alliance.  ”  Janin 
thought  it  a  fine  joke,”  is  the  comment,  ‘‘  but  I  see  no  beauty  or 
decency  in  such  an  irregular  life.”  Of  course  not.  The  practice 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it  from  the  ethical  point  of  view.  But 
what  are  we  to  make  of  the  young  man  whose  correspondence 
1  comments  on  it  in  these  lugubrious  platitudes  ?  He  has  not  the 

■  dignity  of  the  prophet  denouncing  sin  ;  he  is  merely  a  prig,  dealing 

out  at  second  hand  the  formulae  of  the  New  England  School 
l  marm.  Hawthorne,  discovering  at  Rome  that  he  wms  shocked 

'  by  the  nude  in  art,  is  an  original  thinker  by  comparison. 

It  must  be  added  that  Longfellow  was  still  a  prig,  though  not 
perhaps  the  same  sort  of  prig,  when  he  came  to  Europe  for  the 
t  second  time,  in  the  interval  between  the  professorship  at  Bow- 

I  doin  and  the  professorship  at  Harvard.  It  was  in  the  course  of 

?  this  journey  that  his  first  wife  died,  and  that  he  made  the 

f  acquaintance  of  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  second  wife. 

The  relation  of  the  journey  is  contained  in  his  novel  “  Hyperion.” 
The  writing  of  the  romance  was  his  way  of  wooing  Miss  P" ranees 
Appleton.  It  was  a  roman-a-clef ,  in  which  Miss  Appleton  figured 
'  as  Mary  Ashburton,  and  her  father  as  Mr.  Berkley.  Both  the 
lady  and  the  gentleman  were  offended,  and  the  }X)et  wondered 
I  why.  Yet  the  reason  lies  upon  the  surface  for  every  eye  to  see. 
*  Of  Miss  Appleton  the  suitor  wrote,  totidem  verbis,  that  she  “  was 

I  not  beautiful  ”  ;  while  his  method  of  wooing  his  future  father-in- 
law  was  to  write  that  his  head,  “  being  a  little  bald  on  the  top, 
looked  not  unlike  a  crow’s-nest,  with  one  egg  in  it.”  Again  one 
asks  despairingly  ;  What  is  one  to  make  of  the  young  man  who 
imagines  that  this  is  the  language  of  passion  ?  The  bad  taste  of 
it,  which  some  critics  have  censured,  can  be  forgiven.  Great 
poets  have  often  fallen  into  errors  of  taste,  and  their  emotion  or 
their  humour  has  been  held  a  sufficient  excuse.  But  the  tone  here  is 
that  of  a  man  of  whom  women  are  tempted  to  say  that  he  ought 
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to  be  shaken;  and,  if  it  cannot  be  proved  that  Miss  Appleton  at 
this  stage,  held  that  Longfellow  ought  to  be  shaken,  one  feels 
instinctively  that  that  is  only  because  the  evidence  has  been  sup¬ 
pressed. 

In  the  end,  however,  she  forgave  him,  and  iNIr.  Appleton  for¬ 
gave  him  also.  Probably  he  became  a  better  lover  under  the 
influence  of  her  indignation,  and  her  outraged  vanity  helped  to 
educate  him  no  less  than  his  course  of  foreign  travel.  He  was 
doing  his  best,  and  his  best  improved  under  her  stimulating 
guidance.  They  married;  she  brought  him  an  ample  dowry; 
and  they  enjoyed  unclouded  happiness  until  the  day  of  her  tragic¬ 
ally  sudden  death.  Probably  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could 
liave  ha})pened,  even  from  the  literary  point  of  view.  His  was 
a  limited  genius  of  the  sort  that  needs  to  be  sheltered  to  reach 
its  full  development.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful, 
but  also  a  keen  aj^precialion  of  the  orderly.  He  had  nothing  to 
say — no  message  to  deliver  that  could  not  just  as  well  be  de¬ 
livered  from  the  pulpit.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  would  ever 
have  discovered  such  a  message  in  any  experience,  however 
unusual  or  painful.  He  was  the  type  of  man  of  whom  one  can 
safely  say  that  it  is  well  for  him  to  settle  down  early,  seeing 
that  that  is  the  fulfilment  of  his  obvious  destiny.  He  was  bom 
to  be  the  poet  of  the  obvious  and  the  humdrum.  There  have 
been  plenty  of  others ;  but  he  towers  above  them. 

Longfellow  did  settle  down.  The  rest  of  his  life,  save  for 
another  trip  to  Europe,  was  stx)nt  at  the  American  Cambridge, 
within  a  walk  of  Boston,  first  as  a  Professor  and  the  friend  of 
Professors,  then  as  a  man  of  letters  and  the  friend  of  men  of 
letters.  The  story  of  his  career  is  a  chapter — and  the  proudest 
chapter — in  the  literary  history  of  Boston. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Boston  was  in  very  truth  the  literary 
Mecca  of  the  United  States.  Not  quite  all  the  men  of  letters, 
of  course,  were  assembled  there.  Emerson  w^as  philosophising 
at  Concord ;  Thoreau  was  living  the  simple  life  in  the  woods  of 
Walden  ;  Poe  was  practising  journalism  at  Baltimore  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  ;  Hawthorne  was  dreaming  the  time  away  in  the  Customs 
House  at  Salem.  The  names  of  the  absentees  are  perhaps  the 
greatest.  But  they  were  scattered.  Boston  was  the  centre 
which  they  all  approached  from  time  to  time.  Close  to  Boston 
was  the  University  ;  in  Boston  were  the  great  publishing  houses; 
at  Boston  appeared  the  Atlantic  Monthly  ;  and  at  Boston  resided 
a  permanent  group  of  notable  literary  men  :  Josiah  Quincy,  E.  T. 
Channing,  Charles  Sumner,  Ticknor,  Prescott,  N.  P.  Willis, 
J.  G.  Whittier,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  others.  That  was 
the  society  in  which  Longfellow  became  a  leader. 
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The  glory  has  now  departed  from  Boston,  as  ]\Ir.  Wells  pointed 
out  in  his  recent  account  of  his  American  explorations;  and, 
looking  backwards,  one  can  see  that  it  was  bound  to  do  so. 
Literature,  if  it  is  to  live,  must  follow  life  at  no  long  distance, 
and  Boston  was  in  a  backwater,  outside  tlie  geiuM'al  stream  of 
tendency.  Nothing  exce[)t  the  pursuit  of  culture  happened  there, 
and  literature  cannot  live  ufK)n  culture  alone.  When  it  can,  the 
secret  of  i)erpetual  motion  will  have  been  solved,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  keep  our  dogs  alive  by  feeding  them  on  their  owm 
tails.  These  things,  how'ever,  do  not  ha})pen,  and,  in  the  his¬ 
tories  of  literature,  w'e  tind  that  the  voice  with  a  message  to 
deliver,  when  it  does  not  come  from  the  wilderness,  comes  from 
the  places  w'here  men  strive  and  cry.  At  all  events,  it  hardly 
ever  comes  from  the  places  where  nothing  but  culture  flourishes 
and  abounds.  The  experience  of  Harvard  in  this  respect  has 
only  repeated  the  experiences  of  Oxford  and  C^ambridge.  The 
only  difference  is  that,  whereas  in  England  the  Universities  have 
never  monopolised  literature.  Harvard  (including  Boston)  once 
had  a  monopoly  which  it  lost. 

It  was  a  monopoly  which  w’as  bound  to  disappear  when  the 
rest  of  the  continent  became  articulate.  The  calm  of  culture 
was  sure  to  be  disturbed  by  the  irruption  of  some  more  actual 
voice.  There  came,  in  fact,  an  irruption  of  many  such  voices 
from  many  points  of  the  compass — from  the  South,  w'here 
passions  wei'e  agitated  by  the  colour  question  ;  from  the  Far 
West,  where  imaginations  were  fired  by  the  discovery  of  gold ; 
from  the  Mississippi  Valley,  where  new’  conditions  developed  a 
new  humour;  from  Chicago,  where  class  was  embittered  against 
class.  The  Bostonians  supposed — Longfellow’  actually  declared 
—that  American  literature  w'as  only  to  be  the  supplement  of 
English  literature,  and  that  they  w’ere  the  custodians  of  the  torch. 
But  they  had  reckoned  without  Bret  Harte,  and  Walt  Whitman, 
and  Mark  Twain,  and  G.  W.  Cable,  and  Upton  Sinclair — to 
name  but  a  few  of  the  disturbers  of  their  peace.  The  prophets 
of  life  triumphed  over  the  apostles  of  culture,  and  at  Boston 
there  was  plenty  of  culture,  but  no  life  worth  speaking  of.  So 
Boston  gradually  ceased  to  count.  It  kept  its  culture,  indeed, 
but  culture  came  to  seem  of  less  and  less  importance.  The  cul¬ 
tured  Bostonian  of  the  present  day,  if  Mr.  Wells’  picture  be 
a  true  one,  is  content  to  collect  old  books  and  live  upon  the  past. 

In  Tjongfellow’’s  day,  however,  the  Bostonians  still  lived  in 
the  living  present ,  and  their  literary  monopoly  was  hardly  threat¬ 
ened,  seeing  that  Concord  was,  as  it  were,  almost  an  offshoot  of 
Boston,  that  Hawthorne  was  almost  a  Bostonian,  and  that  they 
did  not  think  much  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  They  alone  had  leisure 
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and  the  means  of  learning;  the  Atlantic  Monthly  was  their 
organ ;  it  was  they  who  went  forth  as  lecturers  to  spread  the 
light ;  it  was  they  who  were  acclaimed  by  Europe. 

They  lived,  as  a  happy  band  of  brothers,  a  quiet  but  decorously 
convivial  life.  If  they  were  dons,  they  were  not  donnish.  If 
they  took  their  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Orations  rather  too  seriously 
they  could  at  least  unbend  in  their  alternative  character  of  men 
of  letters.  Dickens  liked  their  society,  though  he  liked  little 
else  in  the  United  States.  They  did  not  forget  that  wine  makes 
glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  memories  have  been  preserved  of 
a  famous  “  Nox  Ambrosiana,”  when  the  party,  after  dining  at 
“Porter’s,”  “marched  home  through  snow,  chanting  a  chorus 
then  popular  under  the  name  of  ‘  Puttyrum.’  ”  Perhaps  it  was 
on  that  occasion  that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  asked  the  famous 
question:  “Has  any  old  fellow  got  mixed  with  the  boys?” 
Certainly  one  can  think  of  no  other  occasion  to  which  it  would 
have  been  more  pertinent.  It  is  a  charming  picture,  and  one 
has  only  to  try  to  reproduce  it  in  an  Oxford  environment,  with, 
say,  Jowett,  Mark  Pattison,  Dean  Liddell,  William  Wallace, 
and  T.  H.  Green  for  masters  of  the  revels,  in  order  to  realise 
how  Harvard  and  Oxford  differ. 

For  years  this  round  of  duty  and  recreation  made  up  the  routine 
of  Longfellow’s  life.  It  is  in  vain  that  one  searches  the  annals 
for  any  characteristic  anecdote ,  and  he  had  no  characteristic  habit 
except  that  of  decorating  his  person.  His  garments  were  any¬ 
thing  but  “subfusc”  ;  his  ties,  and  his  waistcoats  in  particular, 
were  always  highly  coloured ;  his  landlady  is  said  to  have  feared 
that  they  were  the  outward  visible  sign  of  a  hidden  addiction 
to  gallantry.  Her  apprehensions,  however,  were  quite  ground¬ 
less.  This  was  the  poet’s  only  protest  against  the  sobriety  of 
his  surroundings.  The  waistcoat  of  many  colours  was,  as  it  were, 
a  safety  valve.  Having  donned  it  and  let  off  steam,  Longfellow 
could,  for  the  rest,  live  a  wholly  conventional  life  in  it.  Through¬ 
out  the  week  he  was  the  most  diligent  of  teachers ;  and,  like  his 
own  village  blacksmith,  he  went  on  Sundays  to  the  church. 

One  is  tempted  to  pause  and  inquire  whether  church-going  is 
good  for  poets — examining  the  question  purely  from  the  literary, 
and  not  at  all  from  the  religious,  point  of  view.  Certainly  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  poems  of  church-goers  which  recalls  what 
Horace  said  about  the  poems  of  water-drinkers;  certainly,  too, 
the  great  poets  have  not  been  much  addicted  to  worshipping  in 
temples  made  with  hands.  Even  Wordsw’orth  was  not,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  his  orthodox  Christianity  has  lately  earned  him 
the  diatribes  of  Professor  George  Brandes.  That  poetry  is  “a 
substitute  for  religion”  is  a  formula  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  which 
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might  very  well  have  been  deduced  from  the  practice  of  the  poets 
themselves.  They  may  be — they  sometimes  have  been — caught 
by  the  contagion  of  the  prayer  and  praise ;  but  they  cannot  stand 
the  sermons,  for  they  have  not  docile  minds.  That  is  the  rule 
which  one  infers  from  the  comparison  of  a  large  number  of  cases. 

The  case  of  Longfellow  is  sometimes  quoted  as  an  exception 
to  it;  but  the  exception  is  only  apparent.  In  reality  it  illus¬ 
trates  and  illuminates  the  rule.  Nothing  irritates  the  reader  of 
Longfellow’s  Diary  more  than  the  recurring  hebdomadal  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Sunday’s  sermon.  They  are  almost  abject ;  anybody 
might  have  written  them.  Once  a  week,  with  distressing  punc¬ 
tuality,  we  observe  Longfellow  putting  on  his  best  clothes, 
going  somewhere  to  be  edified,  and  expressing  satisfaction  at 
the  edification  which  he  has  received,  just  like  a  churchwarden, 
a  sidesman,  an  elder,  or  a  deacon — or  even  an  old  woman.  It 
never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the  poet  is  no  less  a 
teacher  than  the  divine,  and  that  it  is  his  function  to  seek  for 
the  eternal  truths  which  the  rigid  formulae  of  the  churches  and 
the  vague  phrases  of  the  theologians  conceal  from  the  serious 
inquirer.  One  reads  the  record,  sighing  :  If  only  this  worshipper 
would  go  out  before  the  sermon  !  Then,  and  not  otherwise,  there 
might  be  hope  for  him !  But  one  sighs  in  vain.  Longfellow 
never  went  out  before  the  sermon.  He  had  far  too  docile  a  mind 
for  that. 

And,  of  course,  he  paid  the  price  of  his  docility.  His  limita¬ 
tions  as  a  poet  are  precisely  the  limitations  of  the  man  who  is 
perpetually  seeking  edification  from  the  pulpit.  It  w-ould  be 
untrue  to  say  that  he  makes  no  appeal  to  intellectual  readers,! 
but  he  certainly  makes  none  to  their  intellect.  An  intellectual 
reader  may  admire  his  work  as  he  admires  a  pretty  child  or  a 
pretty  piece  of  embroidery,  or  even  a  simple,  plaintive  ballad. 
But  the  effect  passes  “like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music,’’  and 
no  permanent  trace  remains.  There  has,  one  feels,  been  no  new 
thought,  and  no  fresh  reading  of  the  riddle.  The  Sunday’s 
sermon  has  been  versified ;  edification  has  been  set  to  music ; 
the  conventional  has  been  restated  less  conventionally ;  the 
obvious — or  what  passes  for  such  with  the  church-goers — has 
been  embellished  by  some  beautifully  pathetic  anecdote.  Long¬ 
fellow,  iu  short,  has  played  a  suitable  voluntary  at  the  close  of 
the  evening  service. 

No  doubt  it  was  largely  because  the  obvious  thus  bounded  his 
horizon  that  Longfellow  became  so  quickly  and  so  widely  popular, 
achieving  instantaneously  the  recognition  for  which  Wordsworth 
had  to  wait  through  many  -weary  years.  His  readers  had  never 
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realised  before  how  beautiful  were  the  implications  of  their  own 
quite  commonplace  ideas,  and  the  poet  who  had  shown  them  this 
w’as  rewarded  in  his  later  years  with  an  almost  embarrassinf^ 
homage.  His  autograi)hs  were  demanded,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
the  rate  of  seventy  a  day.  Foolish  questions  about  his  poems 
were  rained  ujKm  him.  “  Please  inform  me  wliether  or  not  your 
feelings  were  in  sympathy  with  your  immortal  thought  when 
you  wrote  the  poem  of  the  ‘  Bridge,’  ”  was  a  typical  example  of 
such  inquiries.  Lovers  appealed  to  him  to  write  poems  for  them 
to  help  them  in  pleading  their  suits,  one  of  them,  at  least,  in¬ 
viting  him  to  “send  bill.”  His  “candid  opinion”  was  sought 
by  the  authors  of  worthless  compositions.  Processions  {massed  his 
door,  merely  for  the  sake  of  looking  at  the  old  man,  as  he  sat 
in  his  chair  at  an  upper  window.  Strangers  came  to  call— he 
once  received  fourteen  strangers  on  a  single  morning ;  and  he 
was  affable  to  all  of  them,  though  one  of  them  was  drunk,  and 
another  explained  that  he  had  only  come  because  there  were 
no  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood.  Nor  was  his  renown  of  a  purely 
popular  character.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  bestowed  honorarj’ 
degrees  upon  him.  The  admiration  of  the  masses  was  shared  by 
such  judges  of  literature  as  Dickens  and  Hawthorne,  who  had 
“  Evangeline”  read  again  to  him  shortly  befoie  his  death. 

Where  Hawthorne  admired,  none  need  he  ashamed  to  enjoy 
or  to  acknowledge  their  enjoyment ;  and  the  case  is  decidedly  one 
in  which  over-refined  critics  have  gone  astray  by  trying  to  prove 
too  much,  or  by  supposing  that  their  damaging  dcunonstrations 
cover  the  whole  ground.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a  list— 
a  very  formidable  list — of  Longfellow’s  deficiencies.  He  mixed 
his  metaphors,  and  he  meditated  too  much  among  the  tombs 
without  being  ins[)ired  to  any  but  trite  and  obvious  reflections. 

!  He  wais  equally  devoid  of  humour  and  of  passion,  and  his  intel- 
!  lectual  outfit  consists  of  a  “store  suit”  from  a  theological 
I  emporium.  On  these  points  the  hostile  critic  may  claim  that 
I  the  Court  is  with  them.  But  when  these  points  have  been  made 
and  admitted,  there  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side. 

Longfellow  may  have  had  as  little  to  say  as  Keblc  or  Dr. 
Watts,  but  he  said  it  infinitely  better.  Whatever  he  could  not 
do,  he  could  at  least  tell  a  story  and  paint  a  picture.  That  is  the 
secret — to  take  a  minor  illustration — of  the  vitality  of  his  poems 
on  slavery. 

Those  poems  sorely  disappointed  his  admirers,  who  felt  that 
Longfellow  ought  to  have  “  done  more  for  the  cause.”  Certainly 
they  lacked  the  white  heat  of  indignation  which  distinguishes 
Whittier’s  Poems,  and  the  resonant  rhetoric  of  Julia  Ward 
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Howe's  “]\[ine  eyes  have  seen  the  jjlory  of  the  coming  of  the 
Ijord.”  Their  author  neither  handed  the  dnnn  nor  t]innii)ed  the 
nib.  Biit.  with  all  their  simple  iin])retentiousness,  tliey  prescmt 
closer  analogies  with  “the  shot  heard  round  the  world.”  Out¬ 
side  America,  Whittier’s  Slavery  Poems  are  only  known  to  th.e 
student  of  literature,  and  Julia  W'ard  Howe's  hymn  is  chiefly 
known  because  it  goes  to  the  tune  of  “  John  lirown’s  body  li»'s 
a-mouldering  in  the  grave.”  But  everybody  in  the  English- 
speaking  world  knows  ‘  ‘  Ik'side  the  ungathered  rice  he  lay  ’  ’ 
and  “Loud  he  sang  the  Psalm  of  David,  He  a  negro  and  en¬ 
slaved.”  In  th('se  pieces  we  have  at  once  a  story  and  a  picture, 
and  pictures  and  stories  are  things  in  which  the  world  always 
takes  delight. 

The  qualities  of  the  Poems  on  Slavery  arc  also,  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of  “  Evangeline.”  The  subject 
was  first  suggested  to  Hawthorne,  who  refused  it.  There  was  no 
sin,  and  no  ancestral  curse ;  and  nothing  but  ancestral  curses 
and  sins  inspired  his  genius,  Eor  Longfellow  the  story  sufficed. 
He  hated  jiessimism,  but  he  loved  pathos,  as  Dickens  and  all  the 
optimists  have  loved  it ;  he  saw  the  exquisite  pathos  of  life's 
journey  ('uding  in  a  lovers’  meeting — too  late,  and  yet  in  time. 
He  saw,  too,  how  he  could  set  it  in  a  picture — a  characteristic 
picture  of  the  old  America  of  the  days  when  men  had  leisure  and 
had  not  begun  to  advertise,  and  the  woodsman’s  axe  was  only 
heard  on  the  fringe  of  the  vast  virgin  forests.  He  not  only  wrote 
of  the  forest  primteval,  but  he  realised  it;  he  not  only  saw  it, 
but  ho  made  his  readers  see  it  too. 

Of  course,  there  are  bad  lines  in  “Evangeline,”  just  as  there 
are  bad  lines  in  almost  everything  that  Longfellow  ever  v\rote. 
“Children's  children  sat  on  his  knee  and  heard  his  great  watch 
tick”  has  often  been  quoted  as  the  worst  hexameter  line  in  the 
whole  of  English  literature,  and  Longfellow  wrote  others  that 
arc  not  much  less  barbarous.  His  images,  too,  as  in  “The 
Psalm  of  Life'’  and  “The  Beaper  and  the  PJowers,”  are  often 
confused  and  confusing.  Images  crowded  his  mind,  and  he  did 
not  always  stay  to  sift  and  sort  them.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
his  imagery  that  constitutes  his  characteristic  excellence.  The 
similes  are  not  obvious,  and  they  do  illuminate  the  picture. 

Blue  were  her  eves  as  the  fairy  flax. 

Her  cheek  as  the  dawn  of  day, 

And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawthorn  buds 
That  ope  in  the  month  of  May. 

Only  a  jwet  could  have  written  that ;  and  one  could  fill  this 
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article,  if  space  allowed,  with  admirable  examples  of  the  same 
art  : 

Men  whose  lives  glided  on  like  rivers  that  water  the  W’oodland, 
Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  image  of  heaven 

Stalworth  and  stately  in  form  was  the  man  of  seventy  winters; 

Hearty  and  hale  was  he,  an  oak  that  is  covered  with  snowflakes. 

She  saw  serenely  the  moon  pass 

Forth  from  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  and  one  star  follow  her  footsteps, 

As  out  of  Abraham’s  tent  young  Ishmael  wandered  with  Hagar. 

Numberless  torrents,  with  ceaseless  sound,  descend  to  the  ocean, 
Like  the  great  chords  of  a  harp,  in  loud  and  solemn  vibrations. 

When  she  had  passed  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing  of  exquisite  music. 

And  so  forth  ;  for  “  Evangeline  ” — and  not  “  Evangeline”  only 
— abounds  wdth  such  illuminating  imagery.  A  true  poet,  even 
if  his  rank  be  not  with  the  greatest ,  must ,  in  spite  of  the  hostile 
critics,  be  the  verdict  on  the  writer  from  whose  brain  they 
sprang. 


Francis  Gribble. 
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In*  the  future  not  only  military  equipment  but  also  a  correct  political  eye  will 
be  required  to  guide  the  German  ship  of  State  through  the  currents.  .  .  .  What  I 
fear  is  that,  by  following  the  road  in  which  we  have  started,  our  future  will  be 
sacrificed  to  small  and  temporary  feelings  of  the  present.  Former  rulers  looked 
more  to  the  capacity  than  the  obedience  of  their  advisers ;  if  obedience  alone  is 
the  criterion,  then  demands  will  be  made  on  the  general  ability  of  the  monarch, 
which  even  Frederick  the  Great  himself  would  not  satisfy,  although  in  his  time 
politics,  both  in  war  and  peace,  were  less  difficult  than  they  are  to  day. — 
Bismarck  :  Reflections  and  Reminiscences,  Vol.  II.,  p.  287  (English  translation). 

I. 

Prince  Bulow  perseveres  witli  pathetic  industry  in  his  attempts 
to  imitate  the  inimitable.  The  obsequious  copyist  of  politics,  he 
has  often  enraptured  the  amateurs,  aud  hopes  even  yet  to  deceive 
the  critics.  In  the  modern  statesmanship  of  any  country  there 
has  never  been  a  more  mimetic  career.  The  Fourth  Chancellor 
has  so  nearly  exhausted  the  resources  of  the  sedulous  understudy 
that  his  official  career  may  be  assumed  with  fair  safety  to  be 
approaching  its  term.  He  may  claim  in  one  respect  some  original 
characteristics.  He  has  been  the  flexible  instrument  of  Imperial 
mistakes,  and  has  committed  certain  blunders  of  his  own.  By 
helping  to  alienate  England,  a  task  upon  which  he  entered  in  his 
inexperienced  years  with  unmatched  levity,  he  has  uncon¬ 
sciously  worked  to  undermine  the  whole  fabric  of  Bismarckian 
statecraft.  His  genuine  intentions  nevertheless  were  different 
and  better.  He  imagined  himself  to  be  a  true  disciple  and  an  apt 
interpreter  of  the  creative  Titan  wffiose  inventive  genius  has 
perished  with  him ;  whose  set  precedents  have  ceased  to  apply ; 
whose  memory,  upon  the  other  hand,  is  an  obsession  which  some¬ 
times  seems  to  prevent  the  present  German  generation  from 
having  any  emancipated  mind  of  its  own.  Prince  Billow  has 
imitated  the  Bismarckian  phrases  often  with  remarkable 
skill.  In  foreign  policy  he  has  imitated  with  far  less 
success  the  Bismarckian  practice.  His  latest  effort  in 
domestic  affairs  is  an  unmistakable  imitation  of  Bismarck’s 
last  and  greatest  electoral  coup  d'etat.  The  results,  as 
we  shall  see,  are  certain  to  be  alarmingly  different  in  the  long 
run  from  what  the  present  managers  of  German  politics  intended. 
Having  brought  the  echo-epoch  to  disastrous  liquidation  in  the 
interval,  they  are  likely  to  be  felt  in  German  parliamentary  history 
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for  years  after  Prince  Billow  has  ceased  to  j^xissess  the  nominal 
resixinsibility  for  consequences. 

If  he  had  consented  to  be  taken  in  his  own  character,  the  Fourth 
Chancellor  would  have  been  a  shorter  time  in  office,  but  he  would 
have  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  shining  and  attractive 
of  silver-gilt  personalities  in  politics.  When  he  provokes  the 
comparison  with  his  iron  prototype  he  only  emphasises  the  con¬ 
trast,  and  ends  by  reminding  his  friends  as  well  as  the  cynics  that 
even  the  Farnese  Hercules,  no  matter  how  dexterously  modelled 
in  miniature,  looks  ornamental  instead  of  im|)ressive  when  it  is 
reduced  to  the  scale  and  material  of  a  Tanagra  figurine.  The 
whole  procedure  in  connection  with  the  present  elections  is  a 
sham.  The  attempt  to  echo  the  irresistible  appeal  of  1887,  “the 
Fatherland  in  danger,”  is  a  sham.  The  only  difference  between 
the  Kaiser’s  Minister  and  the  majority  of  the  late  Eeichstag  was 
whether  an  inconsiderable  sum  more  or  less  should  be  voted 
u|)on  the  South-Wc'st  African  estimates.^  The  campaign  against 
the  Catholic  Centrum  is  a  'sham.  Sham  is  the  appeal  to 
“Liberal”  feeling  in  the  vague  name  of  a  new  regime  which 
wdll  not  be  and  cannot  be  realised.  The  invocation  of  the  sword 
of  Buonaparte  against  the.  imaginary  Eobespierres  of  German 
Socialism  is  a  rhetorical  sham,  flung  into  the  electoral  conflict 
as  Burke’s  dagger  was  throwm  uyion  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Herr  Bebel  and  his  party,  in  their  turn,  have  not  read  history  for 
nothing  ;  it  is  but  a  few  months  since  the  Mannheim  Congress, 
when  they  warned  the  proletariat  that  the  democratic  cause  would 
destroy  itself  by  a  resort  to  force.  However  extreme  in  their 
theories,  they  are  strictly  constitutional  in  their  procedure;  their 
immediate  aims  are  indistinguishable  from  those  of  advanced 
Eadicalism  in  this  and  other  countries ;  and  Prince  Biilow  is  as 
well  aware  as  Herr  Bebcl  that  if  violent  developments  occur  in 
connection  with  the  future  of  German  politics,  they  will  come 
von  ohen  and  not  from  below.  The  sword  of  Buonaparte,  or 
whatever  nearest  equivalent  to  that  weapon  the  Imperial  armoury 
may  prove  to  possess,  will  be  produced,  if  at  all,  upon  the  initiative 
of  reaction;  not  to  quell  a  revolution,  but  to  create  one.  It  is 
very  possible  that  the  appeal  to  anti-clerical  sentiment,  the 
eloquence  of  the  Potsdam  professors,  the  money  and  energy 
thrown  into  the  struggle  by  the  great  industrialists  in  support  of 
the  Government,  may  enable  the  Chancellor  to  claim,  after  the 
second  ballots,  some  tem|K)rary  appearance  of  success.  The 
tissue  of  electoral  shams  is  in  reality  too  transparent  to  deceive 
any  party,  and  almost  too  thin  indeed  to  prevent  any  party  from 

(1)  The  Government  demanded  a  credit  of  £1,450,000;  the  Centrum  was 
■willing  to  vote  £1,000,000. 
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pretending  with  sufficient  plausibility  that  it  is  deceived.  Prince 
Billow  has  no  real  hope  of  reducing  the  Socialist  representation, 
in  spite  of  the  slight  losses  of  that  jxirty  at  the  by-elections  of 
the  last  three  years.  Ke  knows  that  he  lains  instead  a  serious 
risk  of  increasing  the  Socialist  strength.  He  desires  to  create  a 
“double  majority,”  to  weaken  the  Centre  without  making  it  too 
weak,  to  strengthen  the  Liberal  Left  without  making  it  too  strong 
—in  just  that  degree  in  each  case  which  would  enable  him  to  play 
off  the  Radicals  against  the  Catholics,  to  exploit  each  of  them  alter¬ 
nately,  and  to  throw  over  either  at  will. 

There  is  a  simple  brilliancy  about  this  plan  of  creating  a 
double  majority  which  is  undeniably  fascinating  in  the  abstract. 
When  we  inquire  into  the  practical  working  of  the  matter,  how- 
ewr,  we  shall  see  that  whether  Liberals  and  Radicals  of  all  shades 
win  a  few  seats  at  the  expense  of  the  Centrum,  or  Clericals  and 
Poles  together  more  than  hold  their  own  against  the  mutually 
hostile  fractions  which  are  sup[)osed  to  constitute  a  Government 
bloc,  or  whether  tin*.  Socialists  conquer  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
bourgeois  forces,  the  attempt  to  create  a  double  majority  in  favour 
of  the  Ctovernment  is  more  likely  to  result  in  doubling  the  majority 
against  it.  If  this  contingency  is  to  bo  averted,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  somebody  will  have  to  go  to  Canossa.  even  if  Prince  Billow 
should  prefer — shall  we  say? — Capua.  It  would  be  Capua  by  com¬ 
parison  to  resign  upon  a  relatively  popular  pretext,  and  to  leave 
his  successor  to  undertake  the  ])enitential  pilgrimage.  The 
Fourth  Chancellor,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  man  of  fortune;  in  his 
accomplished  and  comfortable  tastes  he  is  one  of  nature’s  Pari¬ 
sians;  his  memoirs,  if  faithfully  set  down  with  his  best  talent, 
would  eclipse  all  that  Prince  Hohenlohe  was  able  to  do  in  that 
hne. 


II. 

Bismarck  declared  the  famous  dissolution  on  the  Septennate  in 
the  middle  of  January,  1887.  As  he  left  the  Reichstag  he  was 
received  by  a  crowd  whose  cheers  and  waving  of  hats  foreshadowed 
the  triumphant  result  of  his  a|)[ieal  to  the  peo|)le.  Windthorst, 
the  Catholic  loader,  had  been  throughout  the  memorable  parlia¬ 
mentary  struggh'  of  the  previous  days  the  ablest  of  his  opponents. 
But  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  sure  of  his  ground.  The  majority 
whom  he  had  sent  to  their  constituents  had  been  willing  indeed 
to  vote  every  man  and  every  mark  demanded  l)y  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  strengthening  of  the  army.  But,  the  better  to  keep 
their  grip  on  the  Budget,  they  wished  to  fix  the  increase  in  the 
peace  effective  for  three  years  only  instead  of  seven.  Catholics, 
Eadicals,  and  Socialists  worked  in  coalition,  and  presented  the 
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Iron  Chancellor  with  the  greatest  electoral  opportunity  of  his 
life.  J 

For  the  first  time  Germany  was  in  serious  danger  of  war  on  ^ 
two  fronts.  Boulangism  was  seething  across  the  Vosges.  France 
and  Eussia  had  begun  to  draw  together.  Secret  attempts  had  ^ 

been  made  to  detach  Italy  from  the  Triple  Alliance.  Althoucfh  I 

the  action  of  the  majority  of  the  Eeichstag  involved  no  purely  mili-  f 
tary  disadvantage,  since  no  party  would  dare  to  propose  a  reduc-  i 
tion  in  the  peace  footing  of  the  army  after  the  increase  demanded 
by  the  Government  had  been  granted  even  for  a  year,  it  was  a 
vital  necessity  to  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  policy,  perhaps  indeed  to  " 
the  safety  of  the  nation,  that  he  should  prove  himself  supreme. 

His  victory  in  the  constituencies  was  overwhelming.  The  emer¬ 
gency  was  real.  The  watchword  of  the  country  in  danger  stirred  ] 
the  German  masses  to  the  heart  like  a  signal  for  mobilisation.  ’ 
This  was  no  minor  issue  :  no  problem  at  a  distance.  The  ballots 
were  to  be  given  in  the  Fatherland  against  the  bayonets  beyond  ; 

no  less  than  against  the  anti -Imperial  parties  within.  In  iin-  i 
precedented  numbers  the  ordinary  indifferent  non-voting  classes 
swarmed  to  the  poll ,  threw  the  weight  of  universal  suffrage  on  * 
the  side  of  the  Septennate,  and  crushed  the  combination  which 
had  resisted  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  will.  The  Radicals  on  one  ^ 
side,  the  Socialists  upon  the  other,  were  reduced  to  less  than  one-  ■ 
half  of  their  former  parliamentary  strength.  Only  the  Centrum  I 
remained  unshaken  by  the  greatest  parliamentary  storm  that  had 
ever  beaten  against  it.  In  the  homely  and  thrilling  speech  at 
the  Giirzenich  in  Cologne,  Windthorst  drew  tears  and  shouts  of 
“Never,  never!  ’’  w'hen  he  said  that  the  political  epitaph  of  the 
Centre  party,  if  beaten,  would  be  :  “By  foeman  conquered  never 
yet — only  by  friends  deserted.’’^  The  Centrum  in  this  crisis 
had  gone  to  the  country  99  deputies  strong  :  they  came  back  98. 
But  the  destruction  of  their  allies  had  more  than  realised  Bis-  t 
march’s  calculations.  In  the  new  Eeichstag  the  celebrated  Kar  | 
tell  of  Conservatives  and  National  Liberals  gave  him  an  easy  f 
majority  over  all  other  parties  put  together.  The  power  of  the  |j 
Unionist  coalition  had  just  been  founded  in  Great  Britain,  and  a  | 
Conservative  reaction  swept  for  many  years  through  most  of  the  l 
great  countries  in  Europe.  It  is  otherwise  now  !  | 

Without  any  exception,  however,  and  even  by  comparison  with 
the  dissolution  upon  the  Septennate,  the  present  electoral  con-  ^ 
flict  in  Germany,  confused  and  even  pantomimic  as  it  is  apt  to  | 
appear  to  the  ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  outsider,  is  by  far  the  most  : 
important  struggle  of  its  kind  that  has  been  fought  out  since  the  I 

(1)  Reden  des  parlamentariers,  Dr.  Ludwig  Windthorst.  (Osnabriick,  1904.) 
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foundation  of  the  new  empire.  Tw^enty  years  after  the  Iron 
Chancellor’s  electoral  coup,  Prince  Biilow  endeavours  to  imitate 
it.  He  is  far  from  being  able  to  emulate  it.  He  is  deprived  of 
every  advantage  his  great  predecessor  possessed.  To  begin  with, 
he  is  not  Bismarck.  Next,  a  reduction  of  a  few'  hundred  thousand 
pounds  upon  a  given  Colonial  estimate  is  not  the  same  as  a  vote 
weakening  the  moral  foundations  of  the  German  army  system. 
Again,  the  remote  and  depressing  struggle  with  Hottentots  for  the 
possession  of  an  acreage  of  light  soil  which  has  a  high  strategic 
value  as  against  Cape  Colony,  but  is  otherwise  of  very  little  com¬ 
mercial  or  political  importance  to  the  German  people,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  tremendous  European  menace  to  which 
Bismarck  could  point.  The  Fatherland  was  in  danger  in  1887, 
Nothing  but  Prince  Bulow'’s  Chancellorship  or  Herr  Dernburg’s 
{wsition  was  visibly  endangered  by  the  vote  of  the  majority  of 
the  Eeichstag  on  December  13th,  1906.  Consequently  in  the 
contest  upon  the  Septennate  the  National  parties  closed  up  against 
the  anti-Nationalists — the  Reichsfeinde,  an  equivalent  for  which 
term,  as  Lord  Milner  might  agree,  would  be  an  invaluable  addi¬ 
tion  to  our  own  political  vocabulary.  But  the  so-called  National 
parties  in  the  present  struggle  are  incapable  of  closing  up  or  of 
forming  anything  like  a  solid  block.  And,  above  all,  in  spite  of 
Prince  Billow’s  Chancellorship,  which  may  work  with  strong  and 
fusing  and  theatrical  document,  and  in  spite  of  Herr  Dernburg’s 
facility  in  drawing  up  political  prospectuses,  the  Colonial  question 
is  not  the  issue  in  the  German  elections,  and  cannot  be  made 
the  issue.  That  is  completely  dominated,  as  we  shall  see,  by 
several  larger  and  more  permanent  questions  which  will  survive 
Prince  Billow’s  Chancellorship,  which  may  work  with  strong  and 
perhaps  convulsive  effect  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Kaiser’s 
reign,  which  are  of  vital  consequence  for  the  development  of  the 
political  life  of  the  German  people.  These  questions  cannot  be 
settled  without  transforming  the  historical  character  of  the  German 
State,  and  they  may  prove  in  the  long  run  to  be  of  no  secondary 
or  indirect  importance  to  Europe  at  large. 

III. 

The  appeal  to  the  constituencies  which  will  be  decided  in  the 
course  of  the  next  two  weeks  revives  the  fundamental  problem 
which  Prince  Bismarck  had  to  face  at  the  outset.  Sadowa 
suppressed  it.  Nothing  but  the  force  of  his  personality  and 
achievements  could  have  postponed  it  for  nearly  half  a  century ; 
and  it  has  now  reappeared.  Whether  to  disappear  once  more 
from  the  agenda  under  stress  of  external  danger  or  internal  die- 
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tatorship  only  time  can  show.  The  question  is  one  with  which 
every  othi-r  ei'itieal  controversy  in  modern  Germany  is  more  or 
less  directly  conm'cted  ;  it  is  more  dil'licult  for  the  Kaiser  and 
his  people  than  for  any  other  country  in  the  world,  Ifiissia  not 
excepted  ;  and  it  is  ca])able  of  very  simple  statement.  During  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  es^tecially  since  the  'Morocco  crisis,  the 
problem  of  Kaisi'r  and  people  has  been  rapidly  resolving  itself  into 
the  issue  of  Kaiser  or  people?  Is  it  possible  to  re[)lace  in  Ger¬ 
many  the  personal  and  semi-absolutist  regime  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  sovereigns  by  an  effective  parliamentary  supremacy?  Ig 
it  impossible  to  concetle  to  a  nation  of  over  60 ,000. 000,  claiming 
to  stand  at  the  head  of  intellectual  civilisation,  the  system,  or 
some  instalment  of  the  system,  of  rt'sponsible  government  which  I 
has  been  granted  to  the  Transvaal,  which  cannot  be  permanently 
refused  in  Austria,  and  which  is  demanded  frrematurely  but  ob¬ 
stinately  by  the  Constitutional  Democrats  in  liussia  ? 

And  if  that  proposition  is  answered  in  the  negative,  will  it  be 
practicable  to  maintain  personal  government  in  Berlin  upon  a 
basis  of  universal  suffrage?  It  is  clear  at  once  that  the  whole 
future  of  the  German  Empire  in  world  politics  must  be  deeply 
affected  by  the  reopening  in  an  acute  form  of  a  controversy 
which  will  no  less  certainly  modify  in  the  long  run  the  whole 
existing  organisation  of  German  parties.  A  Brandenburg  regi¬ 
ment.  composed  of  some  of  the  Great  Elector’s  best  troojis,  helped 
to  win  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  and  to  establish  parliamentary 
governnK'nt  in  Great  Britain.  More  than  tw'o  centuries  have 
elapsed,  and  the  German  people,  in  spite  of  their  recurrent  craving 
for  political  freedom  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  model,  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  victims  in  one  sense,  as  they  have  been  the 
heroes  in  another,  of  their  geographical  position  and  their  military 
necessities.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  they 
find  themselves  still  governed,  for  all  main  purposes,  by  a 
hereditary  Csesarism  dra|)ed  with  constitutional  forms.  Just  as 
the  difficulty  of  the  Naj;x)leonic  theory  in  France  is  that  history 
refuses  to  produce  a  second  Buonaparte,  and  he  can  in  no  case 
be  expected  to  spring  from  the  same  family,  the  only  real  diffi¬ 
culty  of  Cmsarism  at  all  times  and  all  j)laces,  if  it  is  to  he  regarded 
as  a  normal  system  of  government,  is  to  keep  u[)  the  efficient 
supply  of  CsBsars.  In  this  respect  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty  has 
been  fortunate  beyond  example,  and  the  German  Empire,  as  it 
stands,  is  mainly  the  creation  not  of  the  national  spirit  of  the 
German  |ieoples — whose  inherent  |)olitical  aliility  by  comparison 
with  that  of  other  races  has  yet  to  be  measured — but  of  the 
executive  powder  of  the  Prussian  Crown. 

To  the  personal  genius  of  the  Great  Elector  the  Prussian  nation 
owed  its  existence :  we  may  say  without  exaggeration  that  he 
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compelled  it  to  exist.  To  the  personal  ambition  of  the  next 
Sovereign  it  owed  its  useful  elevation  to  the  nominal  rank  of 
A  kingdom.  To  the  personal  character  of  Frederick  William  I. — 
literally  the  apostle  of  the  “big  stick”  in  his  time— the  State 
owed  its  military  character,  an  armed  force  altogether  dispro¬ 
portionate  to  its  size  and  populousness,  and  many  of  the  solid 
characteristics  of  its  later  organisation.  Next  came  the  incom¬ 
parable  genius  of  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  personal  initiative 
and  efforts  raised  Prussia  to  rank  with  the  Great  I’owers.  Of 
the  next  three  Sovereigns  (1786-1861),  Frederick  William  II.  was 
a  somewhat  disreputable  mediocrity ;  Frederick  William  III.  was 
a  respectable  mediocrity;  Frederick  William  IV.,  though  a  man 
of  brilliant  intelligence,  was  feeble  in  character  and  less  competent 
than  either  of  his  duller  predecessors. 

The  State  founded  and  planned  by  the  genius  of  two  Sove¬ 
reigns,  the  Great  Elector  and  the  Great  Frederick,  was  saved  and 
built  up  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  a  height  of  which  even 
the  victor  of  Rosbach  and  Ijeuthen  could  hardly  have  dared  to 
dream  by  the  genius  of  two  subjects — Stein  and  Bismarck.  But 
it  would,  of  course,  be  erroneous  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  the 
usefulness  of  dynastic  leadership  in  Prussia  was  exhausted.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  vindicated  as  completely  as  at  any  previous 
time  by  William  I. — in  his  choice  of  counsellors,  in  the  candour 
and  good  sense  with  which  he  received  their  advice,  in  the 
unexampled  fidelity  with  which  he  supported  them  until  their 
success  made  them  no  less  the  accepted  representatives  of  the 
nation  than  the  chosen  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  From  the 
moment  that  Bismarck  fully  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
humiliation  of  Olniutz,  when  Prussia,  called  by  national  senti¬ 
ment  to  the  headship  of  the  German  race,  had  been  compelled 
to  retreat  ignominiously  before  the  military  supremacy  of  Austria, 
he  had  been  convinced  that  nothing  but  the  restored  efficiency 
and  ruthless  use  of  Prussian  power  coidd  solve  the  German 
question.  Only  when  this  fact  is  thoroughly  grasped  can  we 
realise  the  full  force  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  greatest  of  his 
speeches  at  the  outset  of  his  ministerial  career,  or  understand  the 
spirit  of  his  later  policy.  “Germany  does  not  look  to  Prussia’s 
Liberalism,  but  to  Prussia’s  power,”  ran  the  epoch-making  de¬ 
claration  of  1862,  flung  in  the  face  of  indignant  Liberal  deputies. 

.  .  .  “Prussia’s  frontiers,  under  the  Vienna  treaties,  are  not 
favourable  to  the  sound  existence  of  the  State.  Not  by  s]H'eches 
and  by  resolutions  of  majorities  will  the  great  questions  of  the 
time  be  decided — there  was  the  great  mistake  of  1848  and  1849 
—but  by  iron  and  by  blood.”  ^ 

(1)  Bifmarck'ti  Speeches,  edited  by  Horst  Kohl  (12  vols.,  Stuttgart  and  Berlin, 
1903),  Vol.  II.,  p.  30  (September  30th,  1862). 
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The  successful  working  out  of  that  principle  has  kept  the  R 
speeches  and  the  resolutions  of  majorities  in  a  subordinate  place  P 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  it  may  be  said  with  fair  accuracy  I 
that  originally  German  unity  was  created  by  the  Iron  Chan-  1 
cellor  not  so  much  through  the  will  of  the  German  people  as  in  I 
spite  of  it.  He  remained  continuously  in  office  for  nearly  thirty  i 
years.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  would  have  been  at  any  time  the  | 
choice  of  a  parliamentary  majority,  and  even  if  we  can  imagine  I 
such  a  man  being  carried  as  a  party  leader  to  the  head  of  affairs 
he  never  could  have  remained  there  long  enough  to  do  his  char-  | 
acteristic  work.  He,  like  every  other  great  statesman  under  I 
responsible  government,  would  have  been  unmade  in  the  long  run  | 
by  the  same  mobile  democracy  whose  confidence  had  made  him  I 
at  the  outset.  The  support  of  his  Sovereign  was  the  very  I 
basis  of  his  achievements,  and  the  medallion  of  his  “old  I 
master’s”  loyal  and  sensible  countenance  should  stand  out  in  I 
the  strongest  relief  from  the  pedestal  of  every  Bismarck  statue. 
Nevertheless,  the  point  to  be  grasped  here  is  that  the  success  I 
and  survival  of  the  personal  regime  in  Prussia  and  reunited  | 
Germany  in  the  nineteenth  century  depended  not  at  all  upon  any  | 
inherent  efficiency  of  personal  government  as  a  system ;  not  upon  [ 
the  superior  ability,  whether  administrative,  diplomatic,  or  war-  : 
like,  of  the  Sovereigns  themselves;  but  upon  the  ascendancy  of 
great  subjects  in  the  work  of  the  State,  and  above  all  upon  the  I 
overwhelming  success  of  the  Iron  Chancellor’s  political  theories  i 
in  practice.  As  long  as  he  lived  he  was  the  right  man  in  the  r 
right  place.  That  would  have  been  regarded  by  Sir  John  Seeley  | 
as  a  fact  realising  the  chief  object  of  liberty.  The  great  plebiscite  | 
of  1887  proved  Bismarck  once  for  all  to  be  the  choice  of  an 
immense  majority  of  the  German  people,  and  in  the  Kartell 
Parliament  he  was  unquestionably  the  representative  of  a 
majority,  though  nominally  responsible  only  to  the  Crown.  This  | 
in  fact,  if  something  very  different  from  avowed  responsible  | 
government,  was  its  temporary  equivalent.  | 

IV.  I 

It  is  obvious  that  what  is  called  the  personal  regime  in  Germany  | 
can  never  again  w'ork  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  |; 
It  is  improbable  that  any  combination  of  circumstances  equally  I 
well  calculated  to  keep  the  development  of  the  parliamentary  | 
principle  in  check  for  any  prolonged  period  can  ever  recur  during  | 
the  twentieth  century.  To  sum  up.  From  the  Great  Elector  to  | 
the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great  there  had  been  nearly  a  century  | 
of  direct  monarchical  management — hereditary  Cmsarism  in  the  | 
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strictest  sense.  For  the  following  century,  up  to  the  moment  of 
Bismarck’s  dismissal,  there  was  a  profound  alteration  of  conditions 
under  cover  of  a  comparatively  slight  change  in  forms.  Hohen- 
zollern  leadership,  when  thrown  back  upon  its  personal  resources, 
had  repeatedly  failed,  as  in  the  policy  which  led  to  Jena  and 
afterwards  in  the  diplomatic  debacle  of  Olmiitz.  When  it  re- 
j  covered  after  each  of  these  occasions  the  monarchical  power  was 
j  exercised  by  deputy,  and  the  Monarch  w’as  finally  overshadowed 
by  his  deputy.  Supremacy  by  the  grace  of  God  was  apparent  in 
!  the  sovereign  genius  of  great  subjects,  and  not  in  the  sovereign 
wearers  of  the  Crown.  The  next  phase,  if  the  present  Emperor 
had  been  a  man  of  duller  intelligence  and  more  lethargic  char¬ 
acter,  would  naturally  have  been  the  gradual  transition  to  full 
parliamentary  government. 

Kaiser  William  II.  has  transformed  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  He  has  not  only  arrested  the  natural  course  of  the 
I  constitutional  process.  He  has  reversed  it.  In  everything  pro- 
i  nounced  and  almost  incapable  of  reserve,  the  strength  of  his 
qualities,  the  vehemence  of  his  defects  have  acted  together  with 
extraordinary  power,  not  only  to  centralise,  but  to  personalise 
i  the  whole  system  of  German  policy.  He  has  asserted  and  exer¬ 
cised  a  universal  supervision,  a  right  of  initiative,  amendment, 
veto  in  respect  of  principles  and  details,  such  as  Bismarck,  whose 
^  mind  worked  too  potently  and  efficiently  in  special  directions, 
i  never  could  have  attempted  for  any  length  of  time.  This  sove¬ 
reignty,  though  nominally  more  limited  than  that  of  the  rulers  of 
Russia,  has  amounted  in  practice  to  an  autocracy  more  active 
;  and  stimulating  than  that  of  any  Tsar  since  Peter  the  Great, 

I  and  only  precedented  in  the  West  by  the  examples  of  Napoleon, 
Frederick,  and  Louis  XIV.  The  Kaiser’s  interference  is  ubiquit- 
i  ousand  incalculable.  His  Chancellors  have  been  his  signet  rings. 

■  Under  his  reign  the  whole  medium  of  German  policy  has  been 
[  wax  to  the  die  impressed  upon  it  by  his  vigorous  hands.  It  is 
i  true  that  he  sometimes  stamps  practically  at  random  under  un¬ 
controllable  impulses.  This  degree  of  activity  in  personal  govern- 
E  ments  would  have  appeared  extraordinary  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  even  in  the  seventeenth.  What  are  we — what  is 
Germany— to  think  of  it  in  the  twentieth?  The  Kaiser’s  reign 
is  in  this  sense  an  astonishing  example  of  political  atavism  in 
1  the  sphere  of  hereditary  monarchy.  The  question  is  whether  it 
I  is  possible  for  a  rajime  of  this  kind  to  be  successful  under  modern 
5  conditions  for  any  very  lengthened  period  (and  next  year,  let  us 
'  remember,  the  Kaiser  will  celebrate  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
s  reign).  Bismarck  in  his  meditative  years  thought  not ;  and 
I  though  the  old  Chancellor’s  opinion  may  have  been  more  in- 
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fluenced  by  personal  prejudice  than  appears  upon  the  surface 
it  is  clearly  and  forcibly  reasoned.  “  Former  rulers,”  says  the  well- 
known  passage  in  Gedaitkcn  und  Erinnerungen ‘‘looked  more 
to  the  capacity  than  to  the  obedience  of  their  advisers  ;  if  obedience 
alone  is  the  criterion,  then  demands  will  be  made  on  the  general 
ability  of  the  Monarch  which  even  Frederick  the  Great  himself 
would  not  satisfy,  although  in  his  time  }X)litics,  both  in  war  and 
in  peace,  were  less  ditiicult  than  to-day.” 

The  dominating  question  lying  behind  all  other  issues  involved 
in  the  German  elections  is  whether  the  demands  which 
Frederick’s  genius  could  not  meet  can  be  satisfied  by  William  II. 
whose  talent  more  than  rivals  in  restless  and  suggestive  brilliancy 
that  of  the  least  successful  among  all  the  Sovereigns  of  his 
House,”  but  may  prove  to  be  as  far  removed  fiom  the  true  quality 
of  what  is  rightly  called  political  genius.  When  that  particular 
quality  is  met  with,  ‘‘  brilliancy  ”  is  seldom  the  description  which 
men  aix*  tempted  to  apply  to  it.  Lest  this  account  of  the  Kaiser’s 
more  than  Frederician  autocracy  should  appear  exaggerated,  it 
may  be  w^ell  to  quote  from  two  more  recent  and  very  different 
som*ces.  First,  from  one  of  his  devoted  admirers  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic  ranks.  Friedrich  Naumann  is  the  most  strenuous  and 
eloquent  figure  in  the  pai’ties  of  advanced  German  Liberalism, 
and  the  following  words  by  this  witness  wen;  intended  for  eulogy, 
not  for  attack  :  — 

.Amoii"  tho  politiciil  dovelopnicnts  of  the  hist  tiiirty  years,  none  has  been 
more  strikin'^  tlian  the  steady  stiengthening  of  the  Imperial  influence.  In 
Germany  of  the  present  day  there  is  no  stronger  force  than  that  of  the 
Emperor.  The  very  complaints  of  non-imperialist  democrats  about  the  in¬ 
crease  of  personal  absolutism  are  a  complete  proof  of  the  fact.  For  these 
complaints  arc  not  invented  out  of  air  :  they  spring  from  constant  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  dependence  of  all  our  politics,  foreign  and  domestic,  upon  the 
Kaiser's  wishes  and  speeches.  No  monarch  under  systems  of  absolute 
monarchy  has  possessed  such  an  actual  influence  as  belongs  to  the  Kaiser 
to-day.  He  carries  through  not  only  everything  that  he  wishes,  but  does 
more  in  this  way  than  anyone  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
wmuld  have  thought  possible.  The  middle  of  that  century  resounded  with 
the  dream  of  a  German  Republic  :  it  ended  in  creating  a  Kaisermacht  such 
as  Barb.arossa  never  wielded. ^ 

That  vivid  passage  was  doubtless  written  by  a  prophetic 
humanitarian  and  naval  enthusiast  not  disinclined  to  see  social 
))rogress  realised  by  Napoleonic  means,  and  believing  that  the 
fulfilment  of  democratic  hopes  would  be  more  likely  to  come  in 
the  long  run  from  the  Kaiser  than  from  the  Eeichstag.  Kow 

(1)  Quoted  more  fully  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 

(2)  Frederick  William  IV.  (1840-1861). 

(3)  DemohratU  vnd  Kaiserthum ,  von  Dr.  Fr.  Naumann,  fourth  edition, 
Berlin,  1905,  p.  167. 
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turn  to  a  very  different  source.  In  the  last  few  weeks  there  has 
appeared  an  anonymous  brochure,  evidently  by  some  critic  of 
mark,  which  is  a  masterpiece  of  political  writing,  remarkable  for 
the  excellence  of  its  style,  and  probably  the  most  brilliant  and 
damaging  attack  ever  made  upon  the  personal  regime  since  its 
commencement. 

For  a  decade  and  a  half  we  have  had  an  era  of  ubiquity.  The  young 
sovereign  became  his  own  Chancellor,  Chief  of  the  General  Stafi,  highest 
Bishop  of  the  Evangelical  Church.  The  last  authority  in  all  questions  of 
art  and  science,  he  likewise  conducted  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  empire, 
exercised  the  initiative  in  industry,  commerce,  and  agriculture,  in  education 
and  sport.  He  was  fain  to  give  the  originating  impulse  to  every  social, 
every  economic,  every  technical  achievement.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
be  personally  present  wherever  a  foundation-stone  was  laid  or  a  building 
completed,  where  a  ship  was  launched,  a  church  consecrated,  a  barrack 
opened,  a  new  gun  tested,  a  monument  unveiled,  an  exhibition  inaugurated, 
a  musical  festival  held — wherever  there  was  a  horse  race,  a  motor  contest, 
or  a  regatta.  He  was  determined  to  leave  the  stamp  of  his  personality 
even  upon  trifles.! 

There  is  an  accent  of  bitterness  in  this  passage,  but  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  good  caricature,  because  it  does  no  more  than  exag¬ 
gerate  the  truth.  The  conviction  has  been  gradually  borne  in 
upon  the  consciousness  of  the  German  people  that  no  man  can 
be  so  brilliant  with  impunity  as  the  Kaiser  attempts  to  be. 
No  man  who  is  so  continually  in  movement  can  have  time  to 
think  to  any  very  considerable  effect.  That  still  waters  run 
deep  is  true  of  the  mind,  but  the  German  Emperor,  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  phrase,  “must  run  glittering  like  a  brook.’’  No  man 
can  be  so  versatile  without  some  sacrifice  of  thoroughness. 
Mastery,  says  Goethe,  depends  upon  restriction.^  Life’s  narrow 
limitations,  of  which  the  artistic  temperament  so  often  complains, 
are  often  what  enables  that  temperament  to  achieve,  by  com¬ 
pelling  it  to  condense  its  efforts.  But  natural  versatility  placed 
at  an  early  age  upon  a  throne  is  raised  above  all  other  authority, 
above  all  ordinary  obstruction,  and  is  abandoned  to  the  erratic 
guidance  of  an  unformed  will.  It  was  Bismarck’s  business  to 
educate  his  master,  and  the  necessity  of  convincing  a  mind  slower 
than  his  own,  and  of  combating  intriguers  who  were  always 
whispering  against  his  }X)licy  in  the  Monarch’s  ear,  forced 
the  Iron  Chancellor  to  study  the  other  side  of  the  case,  made, 
his  own  ideas  clearer  to  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  an 
invaluable  brake  upon  his  primaeval  temperament.  Even  Bis¬ 
marck,  Titan  as  he  was  to  begin  with,  developed  rapidly  under 
the  responsibilities  of  office. 

(1)  Vnser  Kaiser  und  sein  Volk:  Deutsche  Sorgen,  von  einem  Schwarzseher, 
Freiburg  1906,  p.  33. 

(2)  “In  der  Beschrdnkung  zeigt  sich  erst  der  Meister.” 
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But  growth  of  character  is  almost  impossible  in  the  instance 
of  an  Imperial  personality  free  from  the  restraints  which  impede 
but  also  compress  and  invigorate  the  efforts  of  the  greatest  of 
Ministers.  The  Emperor  William  has  been  nearly  twenty  years 
upon  the  throne.  He  is  approaching  his  fiftieth  year.  He  is  no 
longer  young,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  grandfather.  Yet  the  German 
people  wait  in  vain  for  any  satisfying  signs  that  their  Sovereign’s 
character  is  coming  to  maturity.  The  personal  regime  appears 
to  them  to  have  been  less  efficient  in  the  later  years  than  the 
earlier.  This  is  a  verdict  which  will  surprise  no  reader  of 
history  and  no  observer  of  human  nature.  It  is  partly  justified, 
partly  unfair — partly  the  prompting  of  a  sound  national  instinct; 
partly  another  example  of  the  instability  of  popular  favour. 
The  truth  is  that  a  Sovereign  who  is  his  own  Chancellor,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief ,  naval  expert,  commercial  adviser,  arbiter  of 
taste,  and  managing  editor  of  an  Empire,  as  it  were,  assumes  all 
the  responsibility,  and  must  bear  all  the  consequences  of  inevitable 
failure  at  many  points  of  an  impossible  task.  The  Kaiser  has 
himself  challenged  judgment  upon  his  performances.  Let  us 
recall  at  haphazard  a  few  of  the  famous  phrases.  Regis  voluntas 
suprema  lex  was  the  sentence  written  in  the  golden  book  of 
Munich,  and  further  :  — 

Finer  ist  Herr  im  Landc  und  das  bin  ich.  (There  is  one  master  in  this 
country,  and  that  am  I.) 

Mein  Kurs  ist  der  richtige  und  er  u-ird  iveiter  gesteuert.  (My  course  is  the 
right  one  and  we  steer  straight  on.) 

Herrlichen  Tagen  fiihre  ich  each  entgegen.  (Towards  glorious  days  I 
lead  you.) 

And  finally,  Scliwarzseher  didde  ich  nicht,  und  wer  nicht  zur  Arbeit 
cignet  der  schcide  aus,  und  wenn  er  will,  suche  cr  sich  ein  besseres  Land, 
(Pessimists  I  do  not  tolerate,  and  whoever  does  not  like  the  business  let 
him  clear  out  if  he  likes  and  find  a  better  country.) 


V. 

These  last  words  were  uttered  at  the  Imperial  manoeuvres  at 
Breslau  in  the  early  part  of  last  September.  They  brought  the 
relations  of  Kaiser  and  people  to  the  psychological  crisis.  They 
may  be  best  said  to  have  pmt  the  match  to  the  whole  combustible 
mass  of  discontent  which  had  been  accumulating  during  the  last 
few'  years.  The  universal  expression  of  what  had  hitherto  been 
suppressed — except  by  isolated  writers  like  Maximilian  Harden, 
of  Die  Zukunft,  who  has  never  believed  in  the  Kaiser,  and  has 
devoted  himself  to  defending  Bismarck’s  memory  with  a  stiletto- 
changed  the  whole  moral  situation.  It  w'as  as  if  men  only 
learned  their  own  minds  by  hearing  themselves  spieak.  Feeling 
was  crystallised  into  thought,  tendency  into  conviction,  uneasi- 
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ness  into  anger,  doubt  into  condemnation.  The  fury  of  the 
storm  disconcerted  the  Sovereign,  alarmed  his  advisers,  and 
amazed  the  German  people  themselves.  It  was  a  revelation  of 
pent-up  disbelief  in  the  personal  regime.  For  a  personal  rSgime 
cannot  survive  upon  theory ;  it  depends  in  the  nineteenth  century 
upon  one  brutal  condition,  success.  It  was  the  exaggerated  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Kaiser’s  subjects  at  the  moment 
1  of  the  Breslau  speech  that  the  Kaiser’s  reign  had,  on  the  whole, 

'  failed.  They  compared  the  indifferent  performance  of  German 

statesmanship  in  the  last  few  years  with  the  optimistic  promises 
i  showered  by  William  II.  upon  his  people  and  the  unbounded 
^  confidence  with  which  he  had  accepted  an  appalling  responsibility. 

Germany,  it  was  bitterly  echoed,  had  been  led  to  “  glorious 
j  days”  indeed.  It  is  certain,  no  matter  what  may  happen  in 

!  the  ballot-boxes,  that  the  temper  of  the  German  people,  though 

’  already  less  excited  than  amidst  the  provocations,  sensations,  and 

r  humiliations  of  last  autumn,  will  never  again  be  quite  what  it 

’  was  before  the  Breslau  speech.  There  is  a  change.  The  depth 

'  and  character  of  that  change  wdll  be  more  clearly  and  seriously 

,  indicated  after  the  coming  elections.  It  may  seem  startling,  but 

it  is  probably  true  to  say  that  the  best  hopes  for  the  Kaiser  and 
I  his  personal  policy  lie  in  a  victory  of  the  Catholic  Centrum, 
i  which  his  two  most  prominent  (but  not  ablest)  Ministers^  are 
at  present  engaged  in  combating. 

'  When  the  Kaiser  declared  that  he  would  not  tolerate  pessimists 
’  he  unconsciously  banned  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects.  If  his 
challenge  to  the  discontented  to  emigrate  had  been  seriously 
accepted,  the  emigration  would  have  emptied  his  Empire.  It  is 
not  easy  to  trace,  in  the  simple  outline  to  which  we  must  confine 
ourselves  here,  the  subtle  change  which  has  gradually  affected 
German  feeling  towards  the  Kaiser.  His  effective  reign  may  be 
divided  into  three  periods,  beginning  with  the  dismissal  of  Bis¬ 
marck.  That  act  alone,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  considered, 
was  a  colossal  and  unparalleled  act  of  personal  authority.  Had 
there  been  no  Bismarck  there  wuuld  have  been  no  Hohenzollern 
Emperor,  and  the  old  Chancellor’s  bitterness  is  intelligible  W'hen 
we  remember  that,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  convinced  of  his 
Imperial  pupil’s  political  incompetence,  and,  on  the  other,  he 
■  had  been  expelled  from  office  by  the  semi-absolutist  power  which 
;  owed  its  continued  existence,  as  we  have  seen,  to  his  own  genius. 

At  first  the  young  Emperor  standing  alone  wms  regarded  with 
;  apprehension  and  mistrust.  By  his  restlessness,  eloquence,  irre¬ 
pressible  stage  instinct,  and  emotional  power  he  dazzled, alarmed, 
perplexed,  attracted,  amazed,  amused,  but  he  did  not  inspire  that 

(1)  Count  Posadowsky  is  probably  the  ablest  statesman  in  the  Kaiser’s  counsels. 
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kind  of  confidence  in  a  ruler’s  fundamental  character  and  judtr. 
ment  which  is  the  only  sure  and  lasting  asset.  There  lay  the 
solid  strength  of  the  reputation  and  influence  possessed  by  the  old 
Emperor,  his  grandfather. 

This  mood  was  rapidly  effaced,  and  the  Kaiser  in  the  Caprivi 
period  entered  uix)n  a  first  era  of  comparative  popularity.  Bis¬ 
marck’s  aggressive  plans  for  combating  Socialism  and  restricting 
the  suffrage  were  at  once  abandoned.  By  the  great  commercial 
treaties  of  1892-4  the  corn  duties  and  the  meat  duties  w'ere  much 
reduced,  although  high  industrial  protection  in  the  interest  of  the 
manufacturing  classes  and  their  workpeople  was  unflinchingly 
maintained.  A  policy  of  conciliation  was  pursued  towards  the 
Poles,  and  their  representatives  in  the  Beichstag  became  almost 
a  Government  party.  Denominational  influence  increased  in  the 
schools,  and  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  an  entente  cordiak 
with  the  Catholic  Centrum — this  latter  policy  being  hateful  to  the 
Eadical  middle  classes  and  the  Jews,  but  not  unwelcome  to  Pro¬ 
testant  Conservatives,  and  not  antipathetic  to  the  masses,  whose 
thoughts  were  fixed  on  other  things.  The  army  was  still  further 
increased,  but  ujx)n  a  basis  of  two  years’  service.  This  domestic 
programme  conciliated  very  important  and  very  various  sections, 
forming  together  a  large  majority  of  the  country.  The  small  bat 
mighty  party  of  the  Junkers — representing  in  this  matter,  it 
must  be  frankly  confessed,  the  great  bulk  of  the  whole  agricultural 
population  of  the  Empire — were  filled  with  resentment  by  the 
lightening  of  the  food  taxes.  But  the  progress  of  Socialism 
slackened. 

Next  came  the  second  and  more  brilliant  epoch  of  popularity— 
the  period  of  wcltpolitik  and  expanding  trade,  wdien  the  Kaiser 
seemed  to  bear  the  charmed  wand  of  success.  Immediately  after 
Bismarck’s  dismissal  came  the  Colonial  treaty  with  England,  by 
which  Germany  gained  Heligoland  and  lost  Zanzibar,  though  still 
keeping  a  position  in  East  Africa,  and  the  great  lake  region,  which 
nothing  but  Lord  Granville’s  disastrous  weakness  could  have 
enabled  her  to  secure  originally.  At  this  period  the  rise  of  the 
Dual  Alliance  was  regarded  as  the  Kaiser’s  fault  and  Bismarck’s 
vindication.  But  under  Prince  Hohenlohe’s  nominal  Chancellor¬ 
ship  all  this  was  swept  away  by  the  verve  and  splendour  of  the 
Kaiser’s  iceltpolitik.  A  shout  of  joy  hailed  the  alliance  of  Ger¬ 
many,  Russia,  and  France  against  Japan.  Inexperienced  poli¬ 
ticians  regard('d  this  as  a  more  brilliant  diplomatic  stroke  than 
Bismarck  had  ever  made.  The  Kruger  telegram  was  despatched. 
Kiao-Chau  was  seized.  The  occupation  of  Port  Arthur  seemed 
to  complete  the  new  guarantees  for  the  closest  relations  with 
Russia.  Fashoda  seemed  to  make  the  breach  between  France  and 
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En'^land  irreparable,  and  the  Republic  was  internally  crippled 
by  the  Dreyfus  crisis.  German  ascendency  at  Constantinople 
became  more  and  more  conspicuous.  The  concession  for  the 
Bagdad  Railway  was  obtained,  and  the  Kaiser’s  policy  seemed  to 
be  triumphant  in  the  Middle  East  as  well  as  in  the  Near  East 
and  the  Far  East.  The  Anglo-German  treaty  of  1899  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  signal  defeat  of  British  plans  for  seizing  the  Yang- 
tsze  Valley.  This  country  was  no  sooner  locked  in  the  South 
African  war  than  the  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  Reichstag  for 
the  doubling  of  the  fleet ,  and  Prince  Biilow  indicated  not  obscurely 
that  the  arm  of  British  power  had  begun  to  sink  and  that  Germany 
was  the  heir  to  the  trident.  The  mixed  expedition  against  the 
Boxers  appeared  in  China  under  a  German  generalissimo.  And 
meanwhile  German  trade  was  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in 
a  decade  when  our  own  commerce  was  stagnant,  except  with 
respect  to  the  British  coal  required  by  other  countries  to  nourish 
their  industrial  activity.  The  Kaiser’s  fortunes  were  at  their 
height  in  the  first  phase  of  the  Boer  war,  when  England’s  for¬ 
tunes  were  at  their  nadir.  Anglophobia  revelled.  England  was 
certain  to  be  at  war  sooner  or  later  with  the  Republic  and  the 
Tsardom ;  the  Kaiser’s  Empire  would  necessarily  gain  at  the 
expense  of  all  three.  In  trade  and  wealth  the  preponderance  of 
the  German  population  over  the  British,  and  the  more  rapid  rate 
of  increase  of  the  former,  would  tell  in  the  long  run,  and  Teutonic 
strength  would  go  more  and  more  into  maritime  development. 
The  twentieth  century  would  belong  to  the  Germans. 

VI. 

Since  then  we  have  had  the  third  period — the  epoch  of  the  moral 
debacle.  It  has  ruined  the  prestige  of  the  personal  regime.  It 
has  pricked  some  of  the  very  largest  and  most  iridescent  bubbles 
of  weltpolitik.  In  a  word,  it  has  ended  by  exposing  the  Kaiser’s 
whole  character  and  policy  to  the  ruthless  light  of  common  day. 
His  success  was  exaggerated  before,  and  his  failure  is  exaggerated 
now.  But  the  change  for  the  worse  which  has  come  over  the 
German  position  in  the  world  during  the  last  five  years  is  so  real, 
and  in  some  important  respects  so  disastrous,  that  the  nation  of 
thinkers  feels  itself  compelled  to  think  furiously.  The  successful 
conclusion  of  the  Boer  war,  the  Anglo-Japanese  Alliance,  the 
entente  cordiale,  overturned  all  the  calculations  upon  which  the 
Kaiser’s  foreign  and  naval  policy  had  rested.  In  spite  of  Del- 
casse’s  fall — a  more  remarkable  feat  of  its  kind  than  the  dismissal 
of  Bismarck — the  Morocco  policy  was  but  a  moderate  local  suc¬ 
cess  upon  the  Atlas,  and  was  a  disastrous  failure  for  European 
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purposes.  The  result  seemed  to  show  that  the  Kaiser  had  only 
riveted  the  entente  cor  diale  by  hammering  upon  it.  That  cam¬ 
paign  had  prejudiced  Germany’s  relations  with  every  Power.  The 
Triple  Alliance  had  become  the  shadow  of  a  name.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  Crimean  war  the  German  people  felt  themselves 
for  all  main  purposes  isolated.  The  overthrow  of  Eussia  in  Man¬ 
churia  had  been  hailed  for  a  moment  as  relieving  the  pressure 
upon  the  side  of  the  eastern  neighbour  and  reducing  France  to 
military  impotence.  But  that  gain,  in  the  opinion  of  politicians 
like  the  National  Liberal  leader,  Herr  Basserman,  will  be  more 
than  neutralised  if  an  entente  cordiale  between  England  and 
Russia  is  to  follow — as  Germans  despondently  expect — the  similar 
understanding  betw’een  this  country  and  France.  Baron  Aehren- 
thal  is  suspected  of  a  disadvantageous  intention  to  make  peace 
between  Vienna  on  the  one  side,  St.  Petersburg  and  Rome  on 
the  other,  independent  of  the  mediating  offices  of  Berlin.  Even 
Mr.  Bryce’s  embassy  to  the  United  States  is  regarded  with  alarm. 
The  “  honest  broker’s  ”  occupation  is  for  the  moment  gone,  thriv¬ 
ing  and  powerful  business  as  it  was.  In  foreign  policy  at  least  the 
personal  regime  had  obviously  resulted  in  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
system,  and  Kaiser  William’s  methods  were  compared  with  the 
methods  of  King  Edward,  a  constitutional  Sovereign  backed  by 
the  unanimous  support  of  a  people  under  the  freest  possible  form 
of  parliamentary  government.  Nothing  whatever  has  been  so 
disadvantageous  to  the  German  Emperor  as  that  comparison. 

The  mysterious  power  of  coincidence  w^orked  in  domestic  affairs 
to  multiply  the  pessimists  and  to  complete  the  moral  debacle  of 
the  personal  regime.  Prince  Biilow  has  only  maintained  his  par¬ 
liamentary  position  during  the  last  six  years  by  accepting  the 
odium — great  in  the  country,  though  powerless  in  the  Reichstag 
— of  recognising  the  legislative  ascendency  of  the  Catholic  party. 
That  course  was  pursued  with  the  Emperor’s  consent  and  with 
every  sign  of  the  Emperor’s  approval,  who  cultivated  the  Sultan 
hardly  more  assiduously  than  the  Pope.  Kaiser  and  Chancellor,  in 
return  for  comparatively  slight  concessions  to  the  denominational 
principle,  had  more  than  their  reward  in  other  spheres.  The 
Centrum  became  the  very  pivot  of  Imperial  policy.  They  gave 
the  casting  vote  in  favour  of  weltpolitik.  They  provided  the 
majority  for  the  expansion  of  the  fleet.  In  the  early  part  of  last 
year,  however,  that  party  got  out  of  hand.  It  refused  to  place 
the  imperial  finances  upon  a  solid  basis  by  laying  sufficient 
burthens — especially  obnoxious  to  its  Bavarian  and  Rhenish  con¬ 
stituents — ui)on  beer  and  tobacco,  and  helped  to  substitute  in¬ 
stead  fancy  imposts  like  the  taxes  upon  railway  passenger  tickets 
and  freight  bills,  which  are  irritating  to  the  public  and  will  be 
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(lifficult  to  maintain.  The  Centrum  further  refused  to  raise  the 
Colonial  ofilice  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  State  department. 
They  refused  provisionally  to  vote  for  the  extension  of  the  existing 
railway  running  a  short  distance  from  Angra  Pequena  into  the 
interior  of  South-West  Africa.  These  were  matters  of  account 
involving  no  difference  of  principle  and  by  no  means  incapable  of 
adjustment.  But  the  unforgivable  offence  in  the  Kaiser’s  eyes 
was  the  unveiling  by  Herr  Erzberger — a  young  Catholic  journalist 
who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  has  become  a  foremost  figure  in  the 
Reichstag — of  the  Colonial  scandals.  They  amounted  to  a 
German  “Panama.”  It  has  always  been  maintained  that 
Germany — unlike  France,  Italy,  Russia,  the  United  States,  or 
even  England,  when  hurriedly  preparing  for  war  on  finding  itself 
in  the  middle  of  one — could  not  have  a  “Panama.”  General 
Podbielski’s  complicity  in  the  profits  of  the  firm  of  Tippclskirch 
was  flagrant.  The  Kaiser  obstinately  refused  for  many  weeks, 
in  spite  of  the  Chancellor’s  urgent  wishes,  to  dismiss  his  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  whose  inadequate  sense  of  honour  had  ruined  the 
Prussian  bureaucracy’s  reputation  for  incorruptible  character. 

The  Education  Bill  of  last  year,  establishing  the  Prussian 
school-system  upon  a  denominational  basis,  stung  Liberal  senti¬ 
ment  into  angry  activity  in  many  quarters  where  that  sentiment 
had  long  slumbered.  The  reopened  strife  with  the  Poles,  the 
attempts  to  force  the  infants  of  that  nation  to  pray  to  God  in 
a  foreign  language,  were  equally  repellent  to  Radicals  and 
Catholics,  and  jeopardised  the  electoral  position  of  the  Centrum 
in  its  Silesian  constituencies,  where  native  candidates  are  now 
certain  to  be  elected  in  larger  number  by  the  recalcitrant  race. 
Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the  dismal  catalogue.  The  Jena  anni¬ 
versary  occasioned  many  morbid  reflections  u|X)n  the  state  of 
the  army,  upon  the  growing  worship  of  the  golden  calf  among 
the  officers,  upon  the  brutal  ill-treatment  of  men  by  under-officers, 
and  the  consequent  propagation  of  Socialism  in  barracks.^  At 
this  moment  Prince  Hohenlohe’s  memoirs  appeared,  belittling 
every  aspect  of  German  politics,  and  shredding  away  the  last 
vestiges  of  national  faith  in  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the 
governing  classes.  The  publication  of  the  memoirs  was  in  some 
respects  an  act  of  bad  faith,  more  mischievous  than  General 
Podbielski’s  financial  indiscretions.  This  climax  had  no  sooner 
been  reached  than  the  anti-climax  was  arranged  by  all  the  imps 
of  bitter  comedy.  The  Captain  of  Kopenick  celebrated  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Jena  in  his  own  excruciating  fashion  by  ex^xising  the 


(1)  See  Vnsfr  Kaiser  und  sein  Volk,  chapter  “Der  Geist  der  Armee,” 
pp.  106-133. 
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Kaiser’s  uniform,  military  discipline,  and  German  obedience  to 
intolerable  caricature. 

Finally,  it  was  felt  by  the  vast  majority  of  thoughtful  men 
that  the  agrarian  tariff  under  the  new  treaties  had  been  carried 
too  far.  There  is  no  meat  famine  in  Germany,  except  in  the 
full-blooded  rhetoric  of  the  extreme  (but  not  the  revisionist) 
wing  of  the  Socialist  party.  There  is  no  famine  of  any  kind  in 
that  extremely  prosperous  country,  where  the  democratic 
Jeshurun  is  rather  kicking  for  the  usual  reason.  But  that  the 
interests  of  the  proletariat  have  been  harshly  sacrificed  to  the 
interests  of  the  agrarian  minority  there  is  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever.  The  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  food-bill 
of  the  German  w'orkers,  which  very  nearly,  but  probably 
not  quite,  swallows  up  the  increase  in  wages  during  the  last  two 
years  ^ ;  and  it  will  be  understood  that  the  case  against  the  personal 
regime  is  as  overwhelming  from  the  Socialist,  the  Radical,  and 
the  Young  Liberal  point  of  view  in  domestic  policy,  as  from  the 
strongly  national  point  of  view  in  foreign  policy.  It  is  now 
equally  distrusted  by  the  Catholics  from  the  confessional  point  of 
view. 

It  is  in  any  case  certain  that  the  new’  Reichstag  will  be  loss 
tractable  than  the  last.  But  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  were 
doubtless  at  one  in  thinking  that  the  results  would  be  worse 
had  the  elections  been  posti)oned  in  the  ordinary  course  until 
1908,  when  the  struggle  might  have  been  perilously  concentrated 
upon  the  question  of  personal  control  or  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ment — Kaiser  or  people?  The  sudden  break  with  the  Centrum 
upon  an  isolated  and  comparatively  trivial  reduction  of  estimates 
was  in  reality  an  attempt  to  change  the  issue  in  accordance  with 
one  of  the  fundamental  maxims  of  Prussian  political  tradition— 
when  in  difficulties,  create  a  diversion.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  Kaiser  is  prepared  to  part  with  one  jot  of  his  personal 
power.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  parliamentary  government  on 
the  Anglo-Saxon  model  would  conduce  to  the  military  interests  of 
the  German  State.  It  is  none  the  less  certain  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  Kaiser’s  subjects,  including  the  Catholics, 
whom  Prince  Biilow  has  attacked,  and  the  Liberal  Left,  w’hom 
he  has  summoned  to  his  support — “the  influence  of  the  Crown 
has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.’’  Bis¬ 
marck’s  unhesitating  solution  under  the  conditions  of  1890  would 
have  been  suppression  of  universal  suffrage,  or  Kricgmobil.  The 
Kaiser,  in  the  long  run,  may  bo  driven  to  either.  The  more 
prosaic  alternative  in  the  immediate  future  will  be  chaos  or  Canossa. 

J.  L.  Garvin 

(1)  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,  January,  1907  (a  revisionist  organ),  p.  59. 


THE  FRENCH  IDEAL  :  A  CAUSERIE. 

When  domestic  interests  are  for  the  moment  in  abeyance  there 
seems  one  emotion  never  very  difficult  to  rouse  in  the  minds  of 
educated  Englishmen,  and  that  is  an  anxiety  about  France.  In 
the  old  days  of  grand  monarchy,  two  centuries  ago,  the  sentiment 
—more  widely  diffused  indeed — was  one  of  self-interested  alarm 
as  to  where  the  growing  greatness  of  France  would  stop  before 
engulfing  the  whole  Protestant  and  Catholic  world.  “  L' Europe 
esclave”  was  the  cry  of  the  pamphleteer,  “si  V Angleterre  ne 
rompt  ses  fers.”  And  a  hundred  years  later,  in  spite  of  all  the 
humiliations  she  had  suffered  at  our  hands  in  the  interval,  a  yet 
more  rational  and  widespread  terror  was  diffused  by  the  detested 
name  of  “  Boney  ”  ;  what  time  country  gentlemen  carted  their 
valuables  away  from  the  Sussex  coast  in  “  anti-Gallican  ”  panic, 
and  doubted  even  if  the  genius  of  Nelson  could  protect  them 
from  a  Corsican  ogre  backed  by  the  resources  of  the  newest  and 
most  indivisible  of  Republics. 

But  in  our  own  days  this  intei’cst  has  been  toned  down  to  a 
sort  of  cosmopolitan  sympathy  or  philanthropic  commiseration. 
“Is  France  decadent?”  Is  she  unhappy,  bankrupt,  ailing — or 
recovering?  Why  does  she  fail  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  (the 
same  Anglo-Saxon  who  had  to  rescue  Europe  from  her)  succeeds? 
What  is  the  remedy — moral  or  political?  These  are  constant 
themes  of  discussion  in  the  larger  and  more  serious  reviews ;  and 
quite  recently  a  Parisian  weekly  journal  elicited  a  number  of  con¬ 
tributions  from  various  celebrities  wdiose  opinions  w'ere  invited 
on  a  question  more  interesting  than  ever  to  ourselves  in  these 
days  of  a  newer  and  warmer  entente  cordiale. 

It  w’ould  be  strange ,  indeed ,  if  the  tw'o  great  civilised  Powers  of 
Europe  who  have  grown  and  fought  and  struggled  side  by  side  or 
in  open  hostility  for  so  many  centuries  did  not  feel  a  certain  degree 
of  “consent  ”  between  their  stars,  strange  if  each  had  not  evolved 
some  definite  estimate  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  the  other ; 
stranger  still  if  such  estimate  or  criticism  were  not,  to  either,  of 
greater  value  and  actuality  than  any  emanating  from  a  more  dis¬ 
tant  source. 

It  has  been  playfully  observed  that  the  mutual  antipathies  and 
attractions  of  England  and  France  resemble  to  a  curious  degree 
thpse  of  man  and  woman,  perhaps  one  might  say  of  man  and 
woman  attached  to  each  other  by  a  niariage  de  convcnance — geo- 
graphique.  “We  do  all  naturally  hate  the  French,”  Mr.  Pepys 
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observed  long  ago  [Does  any  nation,  by  the  v^ay,  love  its  neigh¬ 
bour?]  ;  but  there  has  always  subsisted  between  these  two  that 
amount  of  similarity  in  their  historical  development,  those  com¬ 
mercial  and  intellectual  ties  which  necessitate  mutual  appre¬ 
ciation  of  one  kind  or  another.  And  whatever  else  may  bo  said  by 
neighbours  and  rivals,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  France  has  never, 
during  all  the  active  jjcriod  of  her  development,  ceased  to  interest 
us,  or,  indeed,  to  inspire  part  of  our  ideas  and  conduct. 

Rightly  do  her  historians  descant  of  the  glorious  role  she  has 
played  in  the  general  work  of  civilisation,  of  the  “sympathetic 
genius  which  has  seized  and  translated  for  Europe  the  ideas  of 
reason,  justice,  and  all  the  theory  of  life,  i:)rivate  and  public,” 
which  has  “preserved  even  in  the  useful  and  frivolous  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  art,’’  of  the  idealist  perseverance,  whose  experiments  have 
saved  the  world  so  much  suffering  and  “  made  of  her  follies  the 
wisdom  of  other  nations.’’ 

There  is  a  profound  pathos  in  this  reflection.  The  idealist- 
nation  or  individual — must  often,  in  the  sense  here  indicated, 
wmrk  for  others.  Even  the  w'reck  of  a  disorganised  life  often 
provides  rich  spoil  for  more  prudent  successors.  And  those  who 
most  enjoy  to  contemplate  perfection  fail  only  too  often  to  realise 
practical  goodness  for  themselves,  even  when  they  would.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  latter  task  involves  a  moral  effort 
w’hich  makes  it  far  more  difficult  and,  to  the  effusive  and  self- 
conscious  nature,  less  interesting  than  the  former.  Alas!  We 
cannot  forget  that  the  egoists,  even  the  “  Pecksniffs,’’  of  the 
actual  world  knoiv  only  too  well  wdiat  is  noble  and  right  and 
true,  and  have  this  gospel  upon  their  lips  oftencr  than  it  is 
exhibited  in  their  conduct. 

How,  then,  is  it  with  France  now — with  the  soul  and  body  of 
her?  If  there  were  no  real  sense  of  national  disappointment 
about  her,  then  a  number  of  French  publications  during  the  past 
fifteen  or  tw'enty  years,  lamenting  the  decline  of  native  energies, 
the  obtrusive  success  even  in  France  itself  of  foreign  nationalities 
and  uncongenial  religions — have  been  signally  devoid  of  point. 
But,  then,  as  has  been  said,  w'e  have  to  ask — a  question  to  which 
each  of  the  factions  that  claim  to  represent  or  influence  the 
country  will  answer  in  their  own  fashion — what  does  such  dis¬ 
appointment  precisely  mean  ? 

What  France  seeks — has  sought  since  she  became  a  national 
w’hole — must  surely  be  in  some  sense  definable.  Just  as  it  must 
be  distinguishable,  of  course,  from  what  Louis  Quatorze  wanted, 
even  from  w^hat  Richelieu  or  Colbert  struggled  to  attain.  Thus, 
to  take  one  point  of  definite  historical  importance.  If 
France  wished  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  rouse  her  native 
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enterprise  to  plunge  into  foreign  commerce— the  only  true  path, 
it  would  seem,  towards  national  and  imperial  greatness — to  de¬ 
velop  a  great  navy,  and  take  a  successful  part  in  the  competition 
then  waging  between  English  and  Dutch  for  an  Empire  in  the 
East,  then,  as  the  latest  historian  of  this  struggle  has  clearly 
shown  us,  she  failed. 

Again,  if,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  with  a  population  foiu 
times  the  size  of  our  own,  she  wished  to  progress,  develop,  in¬ 
crease,  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  scale,  then  once  more,  and  more 
emphatically,  she  has  failed. 

The  philosophic  student,  glancing  back  over  our  history,  ob¬ 
serves  the  English  people  systematically  pursuing  for  centuries 
;  a  certain  desideratum  called  by  historians  Political  Liberty.  The 
'  quarry  of  their  chase  is,  so  to  speak,  a  real  and  living,  but  rough, 
ill-kempt,  draggled,  and  travel-stained  creature,  bearing  as  little 
I  resemblance  as  possible  to  that  beautiful  and  highly  varnished 
^  image  of  “  Liberte,”  “stuffed,”  in  Burke’s  immortal  phrase, 

I  with  verbose  and  windy  documents  concerning  the  “rights  of 
f  man,”  and  exhibited  for  admiration,  in  its  gilt  and  decorated 
*  glass  case,  by  excited  theorists  of  the  Revolution.  What  English 
I  people  were  really  pursuing  was  not  Liberty  in  the  abstract,  but 

I  liberty  to  mind  their  own  business,  with  constant  and  untiring 

enthusiasm,  unhampered  by  despots  or  faddists  of  one  kind  ''r 
another : — a  deep  truth  which  has  been  realised  by  French 
politicians  and  theorists  now'  and  then  in  their  moments  of  pas- 
!  sionate  admiration  for  Anglo-Saxon  political  aims  and  practices, 
i  But  from  this  particular  aim  France  had  somehow’  been  diverted, 
perhaps  by  early  sufferings  and  calamities.  Something  else  has 
seemed  more  immediately  necessary.  But  in  the  young  days  of  the 
Comte  de  Segur  (1766-7),  her  most  hopeful  spirits — he  tells  us — 
^  seemed  to  recognise  that  the  pursuit  of  the  false  unity  of  “  absolut¬ 
ism”  (though  to  many  statesmen,  as  to  Richelieu,  it  had  seemed 
her  “only  way”  of  salvation  from  anarchy)  had  been  a  fatal 
delusion,  and  “  grand  ”  monarchy  a  Upas-tree  under  whose  shade 
all  independent  political  life  had  withered.  Then,  when  demo¬ 
cratic  vigour  had  been  crushed  under  an  artificial  and  unreal 
uniformity,  then,  and  not  till  then.  Liberty,  the  long  forgotten, 
!  became  anew  the  object  of  desire.  May  we  not  hazard  much  the 
same  conjecture  about  “  Equality  ” — the  instinct  for  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  thought  so  utterly  foreign  to  the  English  nature? 
Did  anyone — could  anyone  ever  pursue  this  dull  negation  as  a 
positive  aim?  Equality  to  what?  Surely  the  idea  of  announcing 
it  as  an  ideal  could  never  arise  except  among  those  whose  suffer¬ 
ings  had  become  associated  with  certain  peculiar  differences  of 
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fortune.  But  to  pursue  equality — even  of  fortune  alone— if  it  is 
a  possible  ideal  is  it  not  a  ruinous  one? 

Yet,  once  more,  if  France,  the  experienced  and  repentant 
France  of  the  Eevolution,  desired  to  he  free,  to  shake  off  the 
trammels  of  a  tyrannous  and  paralytic  centralisation,  to  develop 
provincial  life  (in  a  country  where  the  only  real  punishment 
recognised  by  an  enslaved  aristocracy  consisted  in  a  period  of 
exile  from  Court),  to  learn  the  lesson  of  representative  political 
freedom,  then,  again,  she  has  failed,  and  failed  egregiously. 

In  vain  did  wise  persons  write  pamphlets  (when  pamphlets 
rained  thick  as  autumn  leaves  in  the  blast)  on  the  “reasons 
which  have  prevented  the  French  from  becoming  free.”  Those 
reasons  were  deeply  imbedded  in  French  nature  and  habit.  Just 
as  “the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you,’’  so  did  true  liberty 
lie  within,  not  in  inscriptions,  manifestoes,  and  documents 
“changing  the  names  of  things,"  but  not  their  nature. 

The  Revolution  removed  various  things,  institutions,  and  re¬ 
cognised  “abuses,”  and  removed  them  with  a  delusive  facility. 
Such  triumphs  could  not  instil  into  the  reformers  a  lesson  only 
to  be  learnt  through  centuries  of  self-abnegating  struggle,  not  by 
a  few  hours  of  cheap  self-congratulatory  excitement. 

Indeed,  the  career  of  France,  her  fascinating  femininity,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  her  passionate  enjoyment  of  her  own  grandeur  and 
the  admiration  of  others,  remind  us  of  the  painful  sense  in  which 
a  life  lived  for  the  delight,  even  the  advancement,  of  others,  may 
yet  be  in  itself  an  existence  strongly  tinged  with  dissatisfaction, 
even  degradation.  Her  language — is  it  not  less  a  language,  less 
a  pc'culiar  property  of  her  own,  than  a  cultured  pastime  for  all 
the  civilised  world?  A  theatrical  self-consciousness,  if  it  does 
not  affect  all  her  serious  history,  certainly  mingles  with  every 
display  of  her  activity.  France  is  idealist.  True.  And  mere 
Idealism  easily  becomes  the  sunny,  lucid,  and  logical  perception 
of  beauty  in  the  abstract,  in  extreme  cases  a  form  of  intellectual 
self-indulgence,  needing  to  be  constantly  held  in  check  by  at 
least  an  equally  clear  grasp  of  the  imperfections  w’ithin  and 
around  us,  by  a  constant  self-criticism  and  a  sound  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion. 

This  national  temper,  as  exhibited  in  later  social  experiments, 
wms  once  humorously  sketched  by  Rrevost  Paradol  as  that  of 
some  amiable  monomaniac  possessed  by  the  passionate  desire  to 
fly,  wdio  should  periodically  jump  out  of  window,  although  on 
each  occasion  he  fell  and  hurt  himself  considerably.  “  Y’et  to 
fly,”  such  a  one  wwild  still  urge,  and  undeniably,  “is  better 
than  to  walk.”  It  is  also,  as  compared  wdth  ordinary  ambulatory 
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training  or  useful  gymnastics,  of  far  greater  sensational  and 
literary  interest  to  the  i^ublic  at  large. 

The  truth  is  that  this  too  exalted  Idealism,  and  the  “  niggling  ” 
and  pedantic  Eeform  which  exults  so  in  changing  the  names  of 
things,  possess  alike  one  fatal  fascination.  They  are  so  easy. 
Their  fatuity  is  embalmed  in  the  precious  dictum  of  Mme.  De 
Stael  about  the  doctrinaires  of  the  Revolution  whose  utterances 
so  abounded  in  ‘  ‘  what  it  w^as  unnecessary  to  say  and  what  it  was 
impossible  to  prove.” 

Can  anything  be  more  certain — to  take  a  well-worn  example — 
than  that  in  an  Ideal  society  mankind  will  not  require  such  dis¬ 
tinctions  as  “titles”?  Forthwith  your  paper  reformer  sets  to 
work  with  his  “  Sent  ahoUs  a  toujonrs  tout  titre  nohiliaire,  &c.” 
and  is  happy.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  such  a  reform — far  from 
being  of  the  first  necessity  now — is  but,  as  it  were,  the  very  last 
touch  of  paint  or  upholstery  that  need  have  been  imposed  upon 
the  remodelled  framework  of  society,  after  its  foundations  had 
been  secured  and  the  w’hole  structure  re-built  on  a  solid  basis. 

If  that  be  so,  the  agitated  pursuit  of  them  at  the  moment  (by 
your  Revolutionary  theorist)  would  but  resemble  the  activity  of  a 
householder  who  should  arrange  his  chairs  in  tidy  row’s,  or  sedu¬ 
lously  dust  his  furniture  while  rain  dripped  through  the  roof  or 
conflagration  raged  in  the  basement.  Eliminate  from  men’s 
minds  the  appetite  for  vulgar  and  untrue  distinctions.  Ah  !  that 
is  well  enough,  but  takes  time.  Social  education  is  a  business 
of  time  and  moral  effort.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  practical  re¬ 
former  soon  finds  himself  left  behind  by  the  “philosopher,”  who 
in  the  famous  epigraph  of  the  Abhe  Sieyes  was  to  go  right  ahead, 
ignoring  all  sublunary  imperfections.  Assert  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  all  the  rest  of  them  in  their  fullest  outline  on  paper.  But  if 
practical  conduct  is  not  near  that  level,  all  this  is  but  a  splendid 
inscription  on  a  decaying  monument. 

«  »  •  «  «  • 

But  again — w’c  are  trying  to  judge  the  career  of  France  by  what 
seems  to  us  the  only  intelligible  historical  and  political  standards. 

As  a  nation  she  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  European  feudalism 
with  a  trend  in  the  direction  of  monarchy,  perhaps  little  different 
from  our  own.  The  long'  religious  civil  wars  tore  the  national 
peace  and  prosperity  to  tatters.  Then  “  Absolutism,”  as  the 
antidote  to  chaos,  was  pursued  with  a  new  and  exaggerated  energy 
—till  it  developed  and  became  France,  or  at  least  Frenca 
politics.  All  other  ceased  to  be  known. 

But  if  we  say  “  The  French  pursued  the  political  aim  of  abso¬ 
lute  monarchy,  and  pursued  it  to  excess,”  this  is  at  the  best  but 
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a  ‘  ‘  common  form  ’  ’  of  history ,  the  outside  bracket  of  an 
algebraical  expression. 

The  fact  is,  as  Guizot  long  ago  pointed  out,  that  France,  if  she 
pursued  anything,  pursued  all  aims  to  excess.  Her  vivacious 
energy  (remarked  by  the  earliest  observers)  seems  accompaniel 
somehow  by  an  intoxicating  literary  consciousness  of  what  she  is 
doing,  and  a  desire  to  do  that  thing,  fill  that  particular  part  for  its 
own  sake  and  apart  from  its  actual  and  practical  utility.  Thus 
the  very  terms  which  express  the  phases  of  a  nation’s  pro¬ 
gress  (as  chicken-pox,  croup,  or  scarlet  fever  do  those  of  he 
youthful  human  animal).  Feudalism,  Monarchy,  Democracy,  even 
the  sacred  right  of  Eevolution,  mean  more,  far  more  in  the 
Frenchman’s  vocabulary  than  in  any  other.  Excesses  of  feudalism 
were  follow'ed  by  excesses  of  monarchy — just  as,  in  our  day, 
excesses  of  “clericalism”  have  been  followed  by,  however  in¬ 
evitable,  excesses  of  anti-clerical  violence  and  tyranny.  That,  it 
may  be  said,  is  the  French  method  of  political  progress.  French 
history,  writes  one  of  the  recent  English  critics  referred  to,  takes 
the  form  “  of  a  serrated  line,  and  any  true  judgment  of  it  must 
bo  based  upon  an  entire  period  of  variation.”  This  sounds  stimu¬ 
lating,  but — what  is  an  entire  period?  The  progress  (suppose  it 
were  of  a  patient’s  temperature) — indicated  by  the  outline  of  a  saw, 
w^ould  seem  to  many  eyes  little  more  than  “  marking  time.” 

Action  and  reaction,  wrong  and  revenge,  rebellion  and  repres¬ 
sion  ,  these  are  doubtless  part  of  the  staple  ‘  ‘  copy  ’  ’  of  our  history 
books,  but  if  progress  is  to  consist  in  them,  where  are  we? 

But  the  critic  (it  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy)  adds  a  more  question¬ 
able  reflection  that  France  is  distinguished  by  “  a  unique  faculty 
for  assimilating  new  ideas,  and  for  emancipating  herself  promptly 
from  those  that  have  been  unfruitful.”  But  is  it  quite  clear 
when  this  special  faculty  was  exhibited? 

French  history  is  tolerably  continuous  up  to  1789.  France  re¬ 
mained  true  enough  to  her  apparent  ideals  of  Absolutism  and  that 
delusive  religious  unity  flctri  by  Bayle  in  his  reflections  on  a 
“France  toute  Catholique.”  Before  that  period  it  was  we  who 
were  regarded  as  the  ‘  ‘  revolutionary  ’  ’  nation ,  unsettling  accepted 
traditions,  assimilating  new  and  dangerous  ideas,  decapitating 
ornamental,  but  unpractical,  monarchs.  This  is  a  commonplace 
of  contemporary  reflection.  We  are  used  to  regard  ourselves  as 
a  model  of  stability,  and  France,  with  her  “  twelve  new  and  im¬ 
mutable  constitutions,”  as  the  very  reverse.  But  in  1700  France 
(except  to  the  close  view  of  critical  economists)  appeared  to  enjoy 
a  magnificent  stability,  while  England  was  supposed  to  be  coquet¬ 
ting  with  new  and  dangerous  democratic  forces.  Yet,  in  fact,  the 
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French  nation  were  cherishing,  hugging  to  their  vain  breasts,  a 
deep  delusion,  the  source  of  fatal  future  division. 

For  what  has  been  the  practical  bane  of  France?  The  first- 
fruit  of  Absolutism,  this  “  centralisation  ”  of  which  we  have  all 
heard  so  much.  Was  not  absolute  Monarchy  shown  to  be  unfruit¬ 
ful,  dangerous,  bankrupt,  centuries  ago,  by  the  eloquent  warnings 
of  many  a  would-be  reformer  like  Vauban  and  Bois-Guilbert,  the 
true  father,  as  some  say,  of  modern  political  economy?  And  as 
exemplified  in  the  stagnation  of  provincial  life  and  civilisation, 
the  position  of  the  French  peasant,  of  society  in  the  large  and 
middle-sized  towns — was  this  “centralisation”  extinguished  at 
the  Revolution?  Is  it  extinct  now?  Surely  we  all  know  how 
little  the  real  habits  of  a  nation  change  in  a  century,  in  two  or 
three  centuries ! 

Take  away  the  railway  station  and  the  morning  paper — it  iaas 
been  said — and  wdiat  is  the  difference  between  country  life,  the 
relations  of  squire  and  peasant,  big  house  and  little,  in  Shake¬ 
speare’s  time  and  in  our  own?'  Something  vitally  almost  insig¬ 
nificant.  Doubtless  the  Eevolution  did  work  a  wondrous  change, 
a  rebellion,  in  manners  and  feeling?  But  from  the  time  when  a 
nation  once  takes  shajx)  and  becomes  fully  conscious  of  itself — how' 
difficult  is  any  real  change  in  its  line  of  action  ! 

The  age  of  Louis  Quatorze  has  been  often  compared  with  that 
of  Elizabeth.  In  each,  at  any  rate,  a  people  seemed  to  settle 
finally  the  main  outline  of  their  political  future.  In  France, 
where  “  politics  ”  were,  as  they  still  are,  less  actual  and  represen¬ 
tative,  the  nature  of  the  national  choice  was  not  at  once  apparent. 
Under  the  long  regime  of  despotism  all  local  interest  in  things 
political,  all  freedom,  independence  of  opinion,  and  initiative,  ill 
the  resources  of  individualism,  were  crushed  out  of  life. 

Did  these  revive  when  Louis  Capet’s  head  fell?  Have  they 
I  been  developed,  resuscitated  in  the  century  since?  Could  they 
be  revived  in  any  one  century?  Revived?  but  they  have  never 
existed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  the  words.  What,  for 
example,  do  we  think  of  French  political  life,  knowledge,  news, 
discussion,  as  exhibited  in  the  French  newspaper?  It  is  often 
said  “  there  are  no  French  newspapers.”  And  there  are  none— in 
the  English  or  American  sense.  Nobody  wants  them.  There  is  no 
great  commercial  middle  class  to  read  and  buy  them. 

If  we  could  imagine  a  great  English  journal  transplanted  with 
all  its  organisation ,  its  telegrams,  its  leading  articles,  to  a  French 
province,  what  would  it  be?  A  literary  anomaly,  a  political 
anachronism ;  surely  a  speculation  doomed  to  speedy  ruin.  There 
are,  of  course,  popular  periodicals  (some  notorious  for  their  political 
bias),  which  circulate  in  quantities  unheard  of  among  us  till  the 
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advent  of  Tit- Bits,  but  they  arc  not  in  our  sense  netrspapers 
The  reason  is  not  only  that  France  is  a  poorer  country  than 
England  or  America,  but  that  her  interests  are  dill'ereiit.  The 
essentially  agricultural  nature  of  her  industries,  the  predominating 
proportion  of  her  wealth  which  is  ready-made  by  nature,  these 
afford  us  an  obvious  clue  to  the  “  un-English  ”  nature  of  her 
civilisation,  her  intellectual  development,  and  her  political 
activities. 

But  we  are  still  speaking  as  if  the  French  nation  had  cherishej 
definite  “political”  ideals,  such  as  could  be  predicated  of  our¬ 
selves,  only  that  the  ideals — the  false  idea  of  unity  (embodied 
in  Absolute  Monarchy,  as  indeed  in  religious  ixrrsecution)  were 
wrong  ones,  or  pursued  not  (as  Frenchmen  remark  that  Englanl 
has  pursued  hers)  with  a  due  menagement  of  other  parallel 
contemporary  ideals  and  desires.  Is  this,  however,  so  certain? 

f’erhaps  it  is  a  delusive  mistake  to  consider  French  ambitions 
as  political,  in  the  sense  in  which  our  own  are.  Perhaps  it  is 
something  like  appraising  the  career  of  a  politician  by  reference  te 
his  private  morals. 

“  Politics,”  the  constitutional  formation  and  regulation  of 
society,  is  surely  one  thing  w^hich  may  sometimes  appear  a  com¬ 
paratively  materialist  affair,  to  be  mastered  by  those  practical 
nations  which  aim  at  material  success,  freedom  of  enterprise, 
expansion,  empire,  the  successful  government  of  other  races. 
But  suppose  one  does  not  want  all  that? 

Have  not  the  ideals  of  the  French  remained,  rather,  purely 
social,  personal,  French?  That,  one  might  suggest,  is  a  possible 
view  of  the  matter  which  stultifies  a  good  deal  of  the  historical 
inference. 

It  is  character,  oi  course,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  these 
differences.  “  A  strong,  self-reliant  people,”  says  Matthew 
Arnold  (meaning,  of  course,  our  noble  selves),  “keeps  its  eye 
on  the  great  prizes.” 

We  all  know  what  they  are.  But  the  Frenchman,  it  has  been 
often  said,  and  it  is  emphasised  by  the  most  eloquent  of  recent 
French  critics,  does  not  desire  unlimited  power,  wealth,  freedom 
on  world- wide  principles.  His  wishes  are  moderate,  a  thing 
which,  to  Teutonic  eyes,  seems  at  first  to  involve  in  itself- 
national  decadence.  He  is  contented  with  a  little  property,  a 
mode  rate  income,  a  small  family.  He  desires  personal  happiness, 
civilised  enjoyment,  and — a  further  distinction — he  is  willing  (it 
is  suggested)  to  share  all  this  tvith  you. 

Is  not  that  attitude,  again,  the  whole  essence  of  civilisation, 
“the  humanisation  of  man  in  Society”? 

Have  not  many  of  us,  in  contact  respectively  wdth  the  typical 
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E  English  and  French  natures — fair  specimens  of  either — felt  keenlj 
f  this  difference? 

And  is  it  not  a  very  material  one  ? 

“You  are  rich  and  powerful” — one  may  thus  summarise  a 

■  hundred  criticisms  directed  by  modern  France  at  modern  England, 

I  “  but  are  you  happy  ?  ” 

“It  is  quite  possible  to  live  a  quiet  and  fairly  civilised  life  under 
;  a  paternal  government  which  is  not,  in  any  way,  as  ‘  actual,’  as 
‘representative  ’  as  yours  is.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  live  a  life  of 
vigorous  enterprise,  of  unlimited  material  progress,  of  ferocious 
I  and  unrestrained  competition. 

ii  “  For  that — your  conception  of  freedom  is  required.  ...” 

■  And,  of  course,  we  do  pride  ourselves  in  Great  Britain  on  the 
i  attainment  of  true  democracy.  It  is  we  who  really  understand 
!=  “politics,”  liberty,  and  popular  government,  as  America,  when 
!  she  has  passed  through  the  necessary  stages  of  education,  will 

come  to  understand  them. 

Liberty — really  understood — to  think  and  act  as  you  please - 
is  a  glorious  thing,  but  to  quote  again  the  greatest  critic  of  our 
national  life — the  chief  matter  is,  and  must  be  after  all — What 
do  you  think,  and  what  do  you  do? 

All  these  admirable  institutions,  which,  by  their  mere  working, 
delight  you  so,  do  but  give  free  play  to  your  nature.  But  ichat  is 
your  nature  ?  It  would  be  unfair  to  put  the  question  to  the  crude, 
isolated,  inexperienced  youth  of  America.  But  how  of  England — 
France’s  one  great  compeer.  .  .  .  The  Englishman  is  juste  mais 
pas  bon;  he  is  fair,  truthful,  honest — but  he  desires  power,  crude 
material  force  accumulated  ad  libitum,  and  for  its  own  sake. 

I  When  he  has  got  that,  when  he  has  achieved  his  ideal — his 
“country  place  and  d£10,000  a  year  ” — he  will  be  as  kind  (perhaps 
i  as  patronising),  as  generous  as  anybody  to  you.  And  in  conse¬ 
quence,  the  type,  the  ideal  which  he  has  set  up  with  such  impos- 
'  ing  force,  is  again — by  the  testimony  of  the  best  judges — on  the 
‘  whole  a  materialist  one,  to  which  nobody  would  think  of  looking 
for  any  specially  civilising  influence. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  that  for  which  we  do  look,  and  have  always 
looked  to  France — even  while  commenting  disdainfully  on  her 
material  failure,  or  censuring  her  logical  excesses,  and  we  can 
hardly  help  associating  the  fact  with  her  peculiarly  different  aims. 
For  the  Frenchman  has  rather  that  instinctive  readiness  (which 
the  English  nature  can  barely  understand)  to  share  life  with 
others.  He  prizes  those  precious  things  of  life,  of  the  soul,  that  all 
i  humanity  can  enjoy  together. 

It  is  clear  that  this  social  ideal,  even  if  it  docs  not  absolutely 
f  VOL.  LXXXI.  N.s.  u 
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conflict  with  that  of  material  success,  is  not  even  necessarily 
allied  to  the  political. 

The  essence  of  what  we  call  politics  resides  in  the  representative 
principle.  To  give  a  free  play  to  the  great  engine  of  individual 
enterprise  the  atmosphere  must  be  cleared  of  obstructions,  must 
be  free  from  sentimental  wmste,  dry  from  the  damp  of  old-world 
corruption,  “  actual,”  in  one  word  democratic. 

To  maintain  English  (or  American)  standards  of  excellence  it 
may  be  said  that  a  vast  mass  of  lives  must  be  (apparently) 
sacrificed  in  order  to  maintain,  to  keep  going,  a  high — or  at  any 
rate  an  expensive — civilisation. 

But  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  shape  of  the 
social  ‘  ‘  cone  ’  ’  depends  upon  two  factors — a  given  amount  of 
national  energy  operating  freely  on  a  given  quantity  of  human 
material — which  increases  (is,  in  fact,  tempted  into  existence)  by 
the  very  eclat  and  altitude  of  the  success  evolved  from  it. 

But  where  the  machine  is  not  going  to  be  worked  at  this  high 
pressure  the  same  degree  of  “actuality”  is  not  desired.  One 
sees  that  it  is  not.  To  suggest  that  “politics”  interest  ibe 
French  people — over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  provinces— 
in  the  degree  of  those  materialist  activities  which  “politics” 
mean  to  us — would  be  ridiculous.  And  there  is  a  proportionate 
difference  in  the  degree  of  those  materialist  activities  which 
“  politics  ”  subseiwe. 

The  social  cone  in  France  is  a  less  acute-angled  affair.  Standards 
of  comfort,  of  enjoyment,  are  lower  all  round  ;  but  there  is,  by  the 
same  token,  vastly  less  difference  between  the  richest  and  the 
poorest,  the  ajxix  (which  in  England  and  America  attains  so  sen¬ 
sational  and  alarming  a  shape)  is  far  nearer  to  the  base,  and  the 
general  conformation  is  of  what  might  seem  a  more  human  cast. 
But  here  suggests  itself  a  problem,  the  question  which  is,  in  fact, 
part  of  our  text.  France  is  not  to  Anglo-Saxon  eyes  a  rich 
country.  Her  “vast  wealth,”  as  used  for  “window-dressing 
purposes,  is  the  property  of  her  great  sleeping  partner — nature. 

If  it  be  true  that  by  the  standards  of  first-class  European 
nations  France  has  never  attained  or  understood  either  individual 
liberty,  political  stability,  or  commercial  wealth-creation,  it  may 
be  answered — she  does  not  really  want  those  things.  She  wants 
— it  is  suggested — somethng  quite  different — moderate  prosperity 
and  the  sympathy,  the  grateful  approval  of  mankind.  In  a  word, 
she  has  chosen  the  “  better  part.” 

But  just  as  it  has  seemed  possible,  in  our  recent  moments  of 
alarm  for  our  owm  country,  that  much  of  our  own  civilisation,  our 
own  old-world  leisurely  standards  (as  they  are  by  comparison  with 
the  American) ,  might  have  to  go  under  if  we  are  to  hold  our  own 
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in  the  material  struggle ;  just  as  it  is  sometimes  said  that  a 
successful  man  cannot  retire  from  business  at  the  moment  “  when 
he  has  made  enough,”  without  endangering  the  general  welfare 
and  the  fortunes  of  others,  so  it  may  be  asked — it  is  asked— 
whether  the  real  aims  of  France  (supposing  them  correctly 
estimated)  are  not  fated  presently  to  destroy  her  material  well¬ 
being?  In  so  far  as  outsiders  can  pretend  to  discern  to  formulate 
them  at  all  are  they,  perhaps,  too  good  for  an  imperfect  world? 
We  have  called  them  “moderate,”  and  (if  not  quite  consciously) 
altruistic.  Of  the  nation  which  produced  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Eve,  the  “Grand  Monarque  ”  (that  stupendous 
apogie  of  despotic  egoism),  the  great  Ilevolution,  and  the 
Napoleonic  conquests,  it  may  seem  ludicrous  to  predicate 
“moderation.”  But  alas!  is  it  not  just  this  moderation  of  the 
iiuhtidual,  his  willingness  to  efface  himself,  his  hesitation  in 
demanding  free  scope  for  all  his  energies,  which  allows  the  course 
of  national  history  to  be  turned  into  a  procession  of  immoral  and 
ruinous  monstrosities  ? 

France  has  for  a  century  past  ceased  to  be  dramatic.  As  to 
“romance,”  it  vanished  from  her  political  stage  when  Henri 
Quatre  and  Sully  were  replaced  by  the  conscious  and  unreal  or 
!  corrupt  agents  of  a  cold-blooded  and  artificial  absolutism.  To 
the  foreigner  a  general  view  of  her  historical  perspective  leaves  a 
lisappointing  impression  as  if  this  brilliant  nation  after  a  career 
of  scandalous  but  always  interesting  extravagance  had  in  modern 
times  put  her  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  “receiver,”  and  retired 
to  live  quietly.  And  when  alarmists  ask,  “  Is  she  after  all  about 
to  leave  us,  to  become  extinct?”  it  seems  that  hopeful  critics 
i  can  only  emphasise  some  of  the  distinctive  ix)ints  in  her  per- 
I  sonality  and  her  past,  and  say  “  We  hope  not.” 

And  for  one  thing  it  may  be  noted  that  just  as  her  language 
and  civilisation  are,  as  has  been  said,  less  exclusively  a  national 
property  than  any  other,  so  her  industries  are,  by  their  very 
nature,  more  securely  protected  against  foreign  competition  than 
those  of  other  countries. 

i  Her  only  great  industry,  it  is  true,  has  long  been  enclosed  in 
the  glass-house  of  Protection,  but  then  this  to  a  nation  which  for 
!  three  centuries  has  rarely  ventured  into  the  political  or  comraer- 
!  cial  “fresh  air”  is  natural  enough.  And,  after  all,  agriculture 
:  w  the  most  human  of  industries.  Without  encouraging  any  kind 
i  of  “protective”  chicanery,  one  can  well  imagine  the  rest  of  a 
community  making  some  real  sacrifice  to  maintain  its  influence 
•raong  them. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  such  feeling  has  affected  the 
French  people — whether  even  all  the  “  romance  ”  (as  it  appears 
to  the  sjxictator  of  an  English  countryside  whore  the  meat,  so  to 
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speak,  is  seldom  cut  so  near  the  bone)  has  not  been  ground  out 
of  agriculture  as  conducted  by  a  vast  peasant  proprietary.  And 
that  the  French  populace  would  like  cheap  meat  (Australian  or 
other) ,  if  they  could  get  it ,  seems  as  clear  to  us  as  that  they  would 
like  free  salt,  good  sugar,  and  matches  that  strike  some  time 
before  one  is  stifled  with  their  fumes. 

If  France  is  called  a  “protectionist”  country,  this  statement 
can  never  signify  what  it  would  of  Great  Britain,  supposing  our 
soi-disant  Tariff  Eeformers  triumphed  at  the  next  election.  The 
“  argument  ”  from  other  countries,  as  they  wmuld  call  it.  has  no 
weight  without  regard  to  their  respective  political  maturity. 
France,  Mr.  Bodley  assures  us,  has  by  no  means  yet  adapted 
herself  to  representative  institutions.  A  nation  still  “devoured 
by  functionaries,”  with  a  populace  almost  devoid  (to  Anglo-Saxon 
eyes)  of  political  interests.  Protectionism  with  her  is  rather  the 
traditional  dogma  of  a  centralised  Government,  on  which,  it 
might  be  added,  considerable  inroads  have  been  made  in  spite  of 
an  increased  hostility  to  the  overtures  of  the  artful  foreign  food- 
producer.  Agriculture  for  a  home  market  is  in  truth  rather  an 
isolating  industry.  Its  natural  establishment  on  the  soil  of 
France,  coupled  with  that  somewhat  disdainful  aversion  to  com¬ 
merce  noted  in  the  seventeenth  century  (which  incidentally  ruined 
the  prospects  of  the  navy  and  destroyed  her  chance  of  a  world¬ 
wide  empire)  has  inevitably  tended  to  keep  France  to  herself,  and 
accounts  sufficiently  for  her  failure  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  then,  from  her  point  of  view,  was  she  not  unconsciously  re¬ 
strained  in  all  this  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  herself,  to  her  peculiar 
greatness,  to  her  spiritual  powder  and  leadership,  a  thing  not  to  be 
vulgarised  by  too  gross  a  contact  with  the  savage  and  self-seekin« 
Teutonic  world? 

We  have  in  us  such  an  ingrained  belief  that  a  stable  Govern¬ 
ment,  under  which  “everybody  can  do  as  they  please,”  presents 
the  beau  ideal  of  success  and  happiness,  that  we  perhaps  forget 
that  real  progress  consists  in  the  improvement  of  our  aims  and 
standards,  not  in  their  assertion,  however  well  this  be  effected,  in 
Parliament.  Satisfaction  in  the  “working”  of  our  beautiful 
systems,  and  of  the  “  law  of  supply  and  demand,”  unless  this  is 
controlled  or  modified  by  some  higher  historic  national  conscience, 
the  spirit  of  which  should  reside  in  a  true  aristocracy,  easily  comes 
to  resemble  the  delight  of  a  child  watching  the  revolutions  of  a 
toy  steam-engine  which  is  doing  nothing  or  perhaps  something 
mildly  mischievous.  Happiness  in  England  is,  of  course,  open 
to  everybody — to  “  everybody,”  that  is  (according  to  the  famous 
nineteenth-century  estimate),  “with  .^5,000  a  year.”  “The 
Law,”  said  Judge  Ashhurst,  in  an  earlier  stage  of  our  history,  “  is 
open  to  all,  rich  and  jwor  alike.”  “And  so,”  replied  Borne 
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Tooke,  “  is  the  London  Tavern."  Yet  what  wc  want  is  jx^rhaps 
not  “  Socialism,”  but  a  higher  and  more  human  civilisation. 

And  France — great,  beautiful,  feminine,  pathetic  France — 
which  knows  nothing  of  perfect  well-oiled  political  systems, 
securely  evolved  through  centuries  of  persevering  struggle,  nothing 
(in  a  popular  sense)  of  the  interested  delight  we  take  in  the 
swinging  of  the  political  pendulum,  and  the  hum  of  representative 
machinery  (irrespectively  of  what  it  means  or  does),  and  com¬ 
paratively  little  of  what  we  should  call  ”  stable  government  ” — 
France,  which  has  seemed  to  wander  this  way  and  that  in  search 
of  the  impracticable,  and  has  arrived  after  untold  sufferings  at  a 
very  humdrum  sort  of  prosperity  (at  the  best)  shared  among  a 
population  which  has  almost  reached  the  stationary  jx^int,  France 
is  still  distinguished — far  above  us — by  a  certain  general  humanly 
diffused  happiness,  and  by  the  degree  of  material  equality  which 
renders  that  possible.  Is  there,  then,  one  asks,  in  no  ironic  spirit, 
a  way  of  national  success,  salvation,  which  does  not  involve  great 
wealth-creation,  ”  despotic  standards  of  expense,”  as  Emerson 
once  called  them,  and  (last  but  not  least)  the  constant  pressure 
on  our  social  resources  of  a  submerged  tenth?  Or  is  France 
destined  to  perish,  as  some  pessimists  seem  to  think,  a  martyr 
once  more  to  ideas  unsuited  to  a  mundane  (or  European)  environ¬ 
ment? 

The  ‘‘very  French  ”  idea  of  Michelet  that  his  nation  died  upon 
the  cross,  in  her  ‘‘Great  Revolution,”  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  is  a  truth  of  deep  and  strange  significance.  All 
nations  had  sinned  in  her  way,  though  not  indeed  to  the  same 
extent.  She  can  even  boast,  in  her  fascinating  fashion,  of  having 
pushed  logical  tendencies  to  their  vicious  extremes  in  order  to 
show  us  the  danger  attending  them.  The  types  she  has  thus  set 
up  dominate  literature  and  thought.  In  her  we  may  see  our¬ 
selves — as  wo  should  be,  and  as  we  might  have  been. 

Royalty  by  Divine  Right — if  you  want  such  a  thing — is  not 
the  half-hearted  affair  known  to  English  history — it  is  the  one 
stupendous  ‘‘  Grand  Monarque  ”  whose  despotism  still  enchains 
the  Frenchman,  whose  preposterous  playthings  he  has  not  yet 
cleared  away.  The  ideal  landed  magnate — in  song  and  vaudeville 
—is the  ‘‘  Grand  Seigneur.”  And  Democracy,  in  all  its  moments 
of  despair,  looks  back  with  a  sigh  to  the  ‘‘  Revolution.”  Other 
nations  have  dreamed  of  all  these  things,  just  as  exasperated 
theorists  have  dreamt  of  executing  ”  all  persons  over  fifty  ”  as 
“incapable  of  appreciating  new  ideas.”  Only  France  ever  seri¬ 
ously  attempted  them.  The  obligation  felt  to  such  an  exam. pie, 
such  a  pioneer,  may  be  a  poetic  and  indefinable  one.  It  is  perhaps 
most  precious  as  a  corrective  to  the  complacency  of  the  great  pro¬ 
minent  materialist  Anglo-Saxon  world.  G.  H.  Powell. 


A  GEEMAN  TEAMP  PEISON.i 


The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Westphalia  chose  well  when 
long  ago  it  decided  to  place  its  prison  for  the  reception  of  loafers 
wastrels,  and  persons  of  the  “  vagrom  ”  species,  at  Bonning- 
hausen,  some  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  beyond  the  old-world  town 
of  Soest,  for  it  lies  there  away  from  the  tracks  of  traffic  and 
cut  off  from  the  busy  haunts  of  men.  Alighting  at  the  nearest 
railway  station — though,  indeed,  it  is  little  more  than  a  halting- 
place  conceded  to  local  convenience — you  find  yourself  in  the 
midst  of  a  stretch  of  flat  country  broken  by  firwood 
forest  of  modern  growth.  You  ask  the  distance  to  the 
famous  Tramp  Prison,  whose  forbidding  boundary  walls  and 
spiked  fences  circumscribe  an  area  of  many  acres,  and  you  are 
told  that  it  is  “an  hour  and  a  quarter,”  which  is  the  equivalent 
in  rural  Germany  of  the  Scottish  “mile  and  a  bittock,”  of 
which  the  “bittock”  is  the  serious  part  of  the  calculation.  The 
road  to  Benninghausen  hamlet,  which  you  perforce  must  traverse 
on  foot,  since  quicker  means  of  locomotion  are  out  of  reach,  runs 
south  straight  as  an  arrow  through  an  expanse  of  cornland, 
bright  and  fertile  in  the  growing  season,  but  arid  and  drear  in 
winter.  Here  and  there  the  landscape  is  relieved  by  farm  stead¬ 
ings  built  in  the  picturesque  style  of  the  province,  homely  struc¬ 
tures  of  brick  or  plaster  and  wood  with  lofty  caves,  and  a  veritable 
watershed  of  roof.  On  the  whole,  the  impression  given  is  of  a 
sparsely  populated  country,  in  which  the  prisoner  who  from 
time  to  time  manages  to  elude  the  eye  of  his  w’arders  can  have 
but  little  chance  of  successful  flight. 

But  it  will  be  asked ,  what  is  the  peculiarity  which  distinguishes 
this  institution,  which  I  have  called  a  Tramp  Prison,  from  the 
gaol  in  which  the  English  vagrant  passes  his  periodical  vaca¬ 
tions — those  exhilarating  intervals  w'hich  vary  the  serious  business 
of  his  life,  and  without  w-hich  his  aimless  perambulation  of  the 
highways  would  pall  of  sheer  weariness  and  monotony?  In  a 
word,  the  difference  is  this  :  the  German  Workhouse  (Arbeits- 
haus)  or  House  of  Correction  exists  for  the  one  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  the  lazy  and  the  vicious  to  a  life  of  labour  and  industry. 
Its  aim  is  not  punitive  in  the  prison  sense  :  the  legal  penalty 
for  the  offences  which  send  men  and  women  to  these  places  of 
reform  must  have  been  absolved  before  they  find  their  way 

(1)  This  article  was  written  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Vagrancy  Committee.— Editor,  F.R. 
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therein;  but,  having  been  already  punished  for  doing  evil,  they 
are  now  taught — even  if  they  do  not  always  learn — to  do  well. 

Let  me  in  describing  one  of  these  institutions — so  numerous 
and  so  effective  in  Germany,  in  Holland,  in  Switzerland;  so 
sadly  needed  in  this  tramp-ridden  England  of  ours— set  forth 
in  all  brevity  the  law  as  it  exists  in  Prussia,  since  Benning- 
hausen  is  located  in  a  Prussian  province.  The  law  on  the  subject 
of  vagabondage  and  those  forms  of  irregular  living  which  con¬ 
stitute  a  public  olfence  is  Imperial,  though  it  is  left  to  the  several 
States  to  adopt  independently  the  measures  which  are  necessary 
to  the  enforcement  of  its  penalties.  Sections  361  and  362  of 
the  Imperial  Penal  Code  prescribe  imprisonment  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  among  other  classes  of  offenders  :  — 

Whoever  wanders  about  as  a  vagabond. 

Whoever  begs  or  causes  children  to  beg,  or  neglects  to  restrain  from  beg¬ 
ging  such  persons  as  are  under  his  control  and  oversight  and  belong  to  his 
household. 

W'hoever  is  so  addicted  to  gambling,  drunkenness,  or  idleness  that  he 
falls  iuto  such  a  condition  as  to  be  compelled  to  seek  public  help  himself 
or  for  those  for  whose  maintenance  he  is  responsible. 

Any  female  who  is  placed  under  police  control  owing  to  professional 
immorality,  when  she  acts  contrary  to  the  police  regulations  issued  in  the 
interest  of  health,  public  order,  and  public  decency,  or  who,  wdthout  being 
under  such  control,  is  guilty  of  professional  immorality;  [also  by  a  recent 
amendment  of  the  law  procurers  and  bawds] . 

Any  person  who,  while  in  receipt  of  public  relief,  refuses,  out  of  sloth,  to 
do  such  work  suited  to  his  strength  as  the  authorities  may  olier  him. 

.Any  person  who,  after  losing  his  past  lodging,  fails  to  procure  another 
within  the  time  allotted  to  him  by  the  competent  authority,  and  who  cannot 
prove  that  in  spite  of  his  best  endeavours  he  has  been  unable  to  do  so. 

It  is  provided  that  the  offenders  above  described  (and  several 
of  a  different  class)  may  be  put  to  work  suited  to  their  capacities 
and  condition,  either  within  prisons  or  outside,  so  long  as  they 
are  kept  from  mixing  with  free  workpeople,  and  that  after  the 
period  of  incarceration  has  been  served  they  may  be  handed 
over  to  the  State  (as  distinguished  from  the  Communal)  Police 
Authority,  which  may  sentence  them  to  be  further  detained  for 
any  period  up  to  two  years  in  a  workhouse,  or  to  be  employed 
under  police  control  ujxm  useful  public  works  during  the  same 
period.  The  method  of  procedure  is  summary,  but  because  of 
that  it  is  very  effectual.  A  vagrant,  a  loafer,  or  a  “  work- 
shiinner,”  as  the  expressive  German  word  for  the  common  idler 
(Arbeitsscheuer)  has  it,  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  zealous  police¬ 
man,  who  in  Germany  is  taught  to  protect  both  the  highway 
and  the  street  against  uses  for  which  they  w'ere  never  intended. 
By  this  official  he  is  haled  before  the  Arntsgericht,  which  is  a 
local  Court  of  First  Instance  for  the  adjudication  of  petty  cases. 
As  a  rule  he  is  sentenced  to  a  few  weeks’  imprisonment,  and 
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to  bo  afterwards  handed  over  to  the  Landespolizei  or  Police 
Authority  of  the  State.  It  is  here  that  the  workhouse  comes 
in.  The  Landespolizei  means  in  effect  the  Government  of  the 
District  {Bezirk)  (the  first  administrative  division  of  a  province) 
in  which  the  original  offence  was  committed.  The  whole  of  the 
documents  in  the  case  are  passed  on  to  the  president  or  prefect 
of  this  District,  and  it  is  this  official  who  fixes  the  term  of  de¬ 
tention  in  the  provincial  workhouse.  The  minimum  period  is 
six  months,  the  maximum  is  twm  years,  but  whether  the  man 
obtains  discharge  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  depends  entirely 
upon  himself.  If  he  shows  distinct  signs  of  improvement  as  the 
result  of  his  discipline,  he  may  be  released.  If  not,  the  sentence 
is  probably  prolonged  for  six  months,  or  in  bad  cases  to  the 
maximum  term,  at  the  end  of  wdiich  the  prisoner  must  un¬ 
conditionally  be  discharged,  whether  reformed  or  not.  In  prac¬ 
tice  it  rests  entirely  with  the  director  of  the  w’orkhouso  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  sentence  should  be  prolonged  or  not,  for  though 
the  district  president  must  formally  commit,  it  is  on  the  direct 
representation  of  the  director,  whose  recommendation  is  seldom 
or  never  ignored.  Scattered  all  over  Germany  are  workhouses 
of  this  kind,  w’hich  exist  for  the  one  purpose  of  housing  the  drones 
and  parasites  and  plagues  of  society. 

The  Tramp  Prison  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  application 
of  the  allopathic  principle  to  penology.  As  sloth  is  the  vice 
which  brings  the  majority  of  prisoners  wdthin  its  walls,  so 
rigorous  exertion  is  the  method  of  cure  that  is  followed.  Ben- 
ninghausen  is  the  veriest  hive  of  industry.  The  idea  would  never 
occur  to  you  that  these  groups  of  diligent  workers,  engaged  in 
all  sorts  of  useful  crafts  and  employments,  were  not  long  ago 
wandering  aimlessly  about  the  country  cherishing  the  delusive 
idea  that  work  was  beneath  contempt,  and  that  the  dignity  of 
man  consists  in  requiring  someone  else  to  tie  your  bootlaces. 
Yet  one  important  principle  is  strictly  followed — whatever  the 
w’ork  done,  it  is  not  allowed  to  compete  with  the  free  labour 
market.  Hence  efforts  are  first  directed  to  the  provision  of 
every  possible  need  of  the  workhouse  itself  and  its  inhabitants. 
This  applies  not  only  to  the  provision  of  food,  but  also  to  the 
weaving  of  materials,  the  making  of  iron  and  w^oodwork,  the 
carrying  out  of  repairs,  and  other  matters  of  domestic  economy. 
Beyond  that,  the  similar  needs  of  other  provincial  institutions 
— like  the  asylums  for  the  sick,  for  the  imbeciles,  for  the  blind, 
and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb — arc  supplied  as  the  labour  of  the 
workhouse  allows.  This  is  all  done,  of  course,  on  a  business 
footing.  An  accurate  account  is  taken  of  the  labour  employed, 
and  the  wages  of  this  labour,  reckoned  on  a  moderate  scale, 
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[  plus  the  cost  of  material  and  a  slight  profit  to  cover  contingencies, 
[  constitute  the  price  charged  by  the  director  for  the  goods  he  sells. 

Westphalia  is  overwhelmingly  Roman  Catholic,  but  as  the 
Bcnninghausen  workhouse  is  the  only  one  in  the  province,  it 
has  to  be  conducted  on  what  is  known  as  the  ‘  ‘  paritative  ’  ’  basis  ; 
it  serves  for  both  confessions,  though  each  has  its  special  chap¬ 
lain.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  the  prisoners  numbered  exactly 
400,  grouped  as  follows  : — 


Men. 

W'OMEN. 

Totals. 

Roman  Catholic  . . . 

...  lUT 

18 

185 

Protestant  . 

...  174 

39 

213 

Jews  . 

2 

— 

2 

343 

57 

400 

In  addition,  the  workhouse  was  offering  temporary  shelter  to 
fourteen  lads  and  two  girls,  children  of  abandoned  parents,  the 
charge  of  whom  had,  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  1890  (the  Fiirsorgeer- 
ziehungsgesetz),  been  undertaken  by  the  Poor  Law  authority, 
and  for  whom  other  and  more  suitable  provision  did  not  as  yet 
exist;  and,  curiously  enough,  the  director  confirmed  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  director  of  the  Berlin  workhouse  at  Eummelsburg, 
conveyed  to  me  several  years  ago,  that  “the  young  were  worse 
than  the  old.” 

Structurally,  the  workhouse  is  not,  perhaps,  a  model  of 
what  such  an  institution  might  and  should  be  in  these 
days,  nor  is  this  surprising  when  it  is  remembered  that  it  has 
stood  now  for  the  better  part  of  three  generations ;  yet  its  ar¬ 
rangements  are,  within  the  limits  determined  by  space  and  the 
architectural  ideas  of  eighty  years  ago,  excellent,  and  they  are 
certainly  excellently  supervised.  There  are  three  separate  blocks 
of  buildings.  The  principal  one  (the  Haupigebande)  contains 
the  administrative  rooms,  the  day-rooms,  the  dormitories,  baths, 
and  kitchens.  Separate  departments,  without  contact  of  any 
kind,  are  provided  for  the  sexes,  the  women  being  lodged  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  the  men  above.  The  second  block  contains 
the  workrooms,  of  which  there  are  five,  besides  the  large  bakery 
and  washhouses,  viz.,  a  workshop  for  joiners  and  carpenters,  one 
for  weaving,  one  for  cigar-making,  one  for  shoemaking,  and  a 
smithy  and  machine  shop.  The  third  building  is  the  hospital 
(Lazareth),  and  is  sufficiently  isolated.  This  is  not  intended, 
however,  for  the  chronically  sick,  who  with  the  physically  dis¬ 
abled  are  transferred,  on  medical  certificate,  to  the  provincial 
poorhouse  and  hospital.  Cases  of  childbirth  are  removed  be¬ 
times  to  the  maternity  hospital,  and  the  mothers  afterwards 
return  to  the  workhouse  to  complete  the  term  of  imprisonment. 
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The  bedrooms  are  plain,  yet  light  and  cheerful  apartments 
not  over  large,  but  as  fresh  and  airy  as  an  abundance  of  open 
windows  can  make  them.  Each  prisoner  has  his  own  little  iron 
bedstead,  with  straw  pallet  and  pillow,  and  a  coloured  counter¬ 
pane,  and  his  name  stands  boldly  written  at  the  head.  The 
utmost  care  is  taken  to  lodge  the  prisoners  according  to  age 
character,  and  characteristics.  “We  have  separate  bedrooms 
for  the  old,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young,  separate  bedrooms 
also  for  the  first  offenders  and  for  the  recidivists,’’  said  the 
Labour  Inspector  who  showed  me  round  the  institution,  “for 
we  study  peculiarities  as  much  as  possible.’’  “We  also  study 
their  comfort,’’  he  added,  “for  we  put  all  the  snorers  together.” 

The  portions  of  the  establishment  which  are  devoted  to  labour 
have,  however,  greater  interest  for  the  visitor.  The  baking  is 
a  very  serious  business,  for  a  thousand  mouths  have  to  be  fed 
every  day,  since  the  two  large  ovens  provide,  not  only  for  the 
workhouse  itself,  but  for  two  other  large  public  institutions 
situated  not  far  away.  In  the  weaving-shop  there  are  fourteen 
hand  looms,  and  the  yearly  output  is  no  less  than  42,000  metres 
of  linen,  the  raw  material  for  which  is  bought.  The  work  done 
by  the  carpenters  is  various  and  thoroughly  creditable.  Furniture 
in  request  for  provincial  institutions  is  chiefly  made,  such  as 
tables,  benches,  chests,  chairs,  toilette  tables,  and  the  like,  and 
some  of  the  work  I  saw  would  compare  with  the  best  products 
of  free  labour.  “We  have  just  sent  out  an  account  for  £2,000 
worth  of  goods,’’  said  the  Labour  Master  with  pardonable  pride. 
The  business  of  cigar  making  is  not,  like  the  other  departments, 
carried  on  by  the  workhouse  on  its  own  account.  The  plan 
adopted  is  for  labour  to  be  farmed  to  tobacco  manufacturers, 
who  send  the  raw  material  with  a  skilled  overseer  to  direct  the 
various  processes  of  preparation.  The  workhouse  undertakes  no 
responsibility  for  the  quality  of  the  work  done  or  for  the  material 
spoiled,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wages  charged  to  the 
manufacturer  are  very  low,  viz.,  75  pfennige  or  9d.  a  day.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  sixty  men  were  employed  at  w-eaving,  twenty- 
five  at  joinery  and  carpentry,  twenty-six  at  cigar-making,  and 
fourteen  at  shoe-making.  Let  me  add  that  brush-making  for 
the  British  market  is  no  department  of  the  Benninghausen 
economy. 

The  entire  list  of  trades  and  occupations  to  which  the 
prisoners  are  put  is  as  follows  : — Field  work,  road-making, 
locksmithry,  joinery  and  carpentry,  basket-making,  chair 
plaiting,  tinning,  masonry,  roofing,  weaving,  spooling,  tailor¬ 
ing,  shoemaking,  saddlery,  hair-sorting,  bookbinding,  white¬ 
washing,  cigar-making,  copying,  manifolding,  baking,  butchering, 
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machine-turning,  gardening,  knitting,  sewing,  and  laundry-work. 
The  entire  cost  per  head  last  year  W'as  J017  8s.  lOd.,  this  sum 
including  food,  clothing,  materials,  and  administration,  and  of 
the  total  expenditure  the  prisoners  earned  by  their  labour 
f8  198.  lOd.  per  head,  which  w’as  a  little  more  than  the  bare 
cost  of  maintenance,  leaving  a  deficit  of  .^8  9s.  to  be  made  up 
by  the  province.  Some  of  Prussia’s  twenty-four  workhouses, 
however,  yield  better  financial  results  than  this.  That  at  Gross- 
Sulze  only  needed  a  subsidy  last  year  of  £2  7s.  per  head  of  its 
inmates;  that  at  Bockelholm  one  of  £2  18s.  ;  while  the  Breslau 
Workhouse  actually  earned  a  profit,  beyond  aggregate  costs,  of 
fl  19s.  per  head  of  its  352  inmates. 

There  is  absolutely  no  contact  between  the  workers  of  the 
several  departments,  for  all  save  the  bakers  work  behind  locked 
doors,  whose  small  windows  only  the  officials  may  approach.  The 
work,  too,  is  strenuous  in  the  full  meaning  of  that  hackneyed 
word.  Every  man  literally  works  ever  in  his  taskmaster’s  eye, 
and  not  only  so,  but  he  must  coiGplete  each  day  the  task  which 
is  allotted  to  him.  According  to  his  capacity  and  the  character 
of  his  employment,  a  fixed  “  pensum  ”  is  required  of  him,  and 
unless  this  is  done  there  is  a  penalty  to  pay,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  the  industrious  who  exceed  the  inevitable  minimum 
of  effort  and  output,  a  small  reward  is  offered.  The  latter  only 
ranges  from  a  farthing  to  a  penny  a  day — no  very  elastic  limita¬ 
tions  certainly — though  by  the  accretions  of  a  year  it  may  grow 
into  a  sum  w^hich  to  a  poor  man  spells  riches.  This  accumulating 
bonus  is,  as  a  rule,  kept  intact  until  the  time  of  discharge  comes, 
when  it  is  handed  to  the  police  authority  of  the  place  to  which 
the  man  elects  to  go,  to  be  paid  to  him  in  instalments,  or  other¬ 
wise  used  advantageously  on  his  behalf. 

The  women’s  department  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  par¬ 
ticularly.  It  is  conducted  quite  independently  of  the  men’s, 
though,  of  course,  under  the  same  superior  officials,  and  its 
inmates  are  put  to  occupations  suitable  to  their  ca[>acity  and 
strength,  not  a  small  part  of  their  time  naturally  being  taken 
up  by  the  domestic,  culinary,  and  other  indoor  work  inseparable 
from  so  large  an  establishment.  In  this  department  are  found 
many  members  of  a  class  which  is  the  shame  of  our  modern 
urban  life.  These  women  of  notoriously  evil  profession  are  as  a 
rale  detained  in  the  workhouse  for  six  months  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  their  gaol  sentence.  On  discharge  they  are  sent  to 
their  legal  domicile,  if  without  fixed  home  or  regular  means  of 
subsistence,  but  if  they  cannot  prove  a  legal  domicile  they  are 
handed  over  to  the  Poor  Law  authority.  It  may  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Germany  does  not  as  yet  go  as  far  as  certain  cantons 
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of  democratic  Switzerland  in  restraint  of  those  single  women 
of  known  moral  weakness,  so  well-knowm  to  English  Poor  Law 
workers,  whose  periodical  visits  to  the  workhouse  imply  an  ever- 
increasing  burden  on  the  public  funds.  Such  jxu-sons  the  Berne 
Poor  Law  authorities,  for  example,  keep  under  duress  indefinitely 
without  the  slightest  misgiving  that  the  sacred  principle  of 
individual  liberty,  in  whose  misused  name  so  many  wrongs  to 
society  and  the  commonwealth  are  committed,  is  being  in- 
fringed.  In  Germany,  as  in  England,  these  persons  may,  indeed 
come  under  the  restraining  influence  of  the  Poor  Law  when 
physically  or  intellectually  defective,  but  for  the  rest  the  only 
power  of  detention  resides  in  the  penal  provisions  applicable,  as 
above  shown,  to  females  found  guilty  of  professional  solicitation, 
a  class  to  which  most  of  the  moral  breakages  which  find  their 
way  into  the  women’s  wards  of  our  workhouses  do  not  in  the 
least  belong. 

E’ormal  prison  discipline  is  enforced  in  the  workhouse  at 
Benninghausen  as  in  others.  Possibly  the  purple  patches  of 
relaxation  which  variegate  the  lives  of  the  inmates  are  too  few 
and  too  far  between.  Here,  however,  the  German  authorities 
doubtless  act  according  to  the  teaching  of  experience,  and  no 
one  will  doubt  that  a  theory — whether  satisfactory  or  not— lies 
at  the  basis  of  their  practice.  Sunday  is,  of  course,  a  free  day, 
and  the  high  festivals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (West¬ 
phalia,  as  1  have  said,  is  a  Roman  Catholic  province)  are  ob¬ 
served  by  the  prisoners  of  both  confessions  and  of  none.  Then 
a  great  quiet  falls  upon  this  house  of  toil.  Black  clothes  become 
the  order  of  the  day,  even  to  the  soft  round  cap  which  covers 
the  close-cropped  head,  and  as  often  as  the  church-going  bell 
sounds,  the  inmates  are  led  to  and  from  religious  service.  For 
the  rest  the  time  is  divided  between  workshop,  bed.  and  board, 
and  unless  the  rules  are  scrupulously  observed,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  board  about  the  bed. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  men  are  treated  humanely 
and  justly,  but  of  indulgence  there  is  no  pretence,  and  I  confess 
that  as  this  aspect  of  workhouse  discipline  created  upon  my  mind 
its  own  clear  and  vivid  impression  I  recalled  that  saying  of 
Prince  Bismarck,  when  he  laid  down  the  law'  of  courtesy, 
“Politeness  even  to  the  murderer,  but  hang  him  all  the  same.” 
I  do  not,  however,  presume  to  criticise  the  regime  followed;! 
believe  it,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  the  best  for  the  jxiople  who 
pass  beneath  it.  It  is  the  serious  side  of  life,  rather  than  its 
levities  and  insouciance,  which  they  need  specially  to  know. 
Why  should  the  tramp  have  all  the  plums,  and  the  honest  worker 
all  the  thistles?  It  sounds  like  the  refinement  of  cruelty,  but 
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in  this  land  of  Gargantuan  smokers  not  only  is  the  consoling 
companionship  of  tobacco  forbidden  to  the  mass  of  prisoners, 
but  even  the  cigar-makers  themselves  fall  under  the  general  ban , 
and  may  not  test  the  result  of  their  own  deft  handiwork. 
Severe  punishment  is  very  seldom  necessary,  and  Benninghausen 
does  not  even  iwssess  the  provision  for  treating  acts  of  extreme 
misdemeanour  which  is  to  be  found  in  some  other  German  work- 
houses.  “Arrest”  in  various  grades  is  the  worst  penalty 
awarded.  That  means  imprisonment  in  a  dark  cell,  wdth  bare 
boards  for  a  bed  and  bread  and  water  for  diet.  Even  here, 
however,  every  fourth  day  brings  respite,  and  is  for  that  reason 
known  as  a  “good  day”  {guter  Tag),  for  on  it  the  prisoner  may 
again  for  one  brief  space  taste  the  joy  of  his  accustomed  straw 
pallet,  while,  to  comfort  or  to  tantalise  him,  he  is  also  given 
warm  food.  But  it  is  a  fugitive  bliss,  for  next  day  the  pallet 
goes  and  warm  food  with  it,  and  the  erring  one  sleeps  again 
on  the  floor  and  quenches  his  thirst  at  the  water  tap.  A  short 
time  before  my  visit  eight  or  ten  of  the  incorrigible  young 
“foster-children”  of  whom  I  have  spoken  had  escaped  from 
the  workhouse  w^hile  returning  from  church.  A  hue  and  cry 
was  promptly  raised,  and  in  a  couple  of  hours  they  were  re¬ 
captured.  They  were  birched  for  their  escapade,  for  under  the 
law  referred  to  above  the  parental  authority  is  transferred  to  the 
public  foster-parents  even  to  the  extent  of  the  right  to  inflict 
due  bodily  chastisement.  With  such  exceptions  cor}X)ral  punish¬ 
ment  is  unknown  in  the  workhouse.  The  punishment  for  the 
loafer,  the  idler,  and  the  tramp  is  hard  work,  and  about  its 
genuineness  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  But  what  would 
you  otherwise?  It  is  work  which  these  men  need,  and  want  of 
it  which  has  been  their  undoing.  Look  at  it  in  that  way.  The 
workhouse  is  in  eft'ect  a  labour  continuation  school.  In  it  the 
hapless  sons  of  the  commonwealth  who  have  failed  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  industry  in  their  early  years  are  enabled  to  make 
good  this  important  deficiency  in  their  education.  It  is  also 
coercive.  Just  as  Germany  applies  compulsion  in  the  instruction 
of  adults  who  have  failed  to  master  their  B’s  betimes,  so  she 
applies  compulsion  in  imparting  to  the  thriftless  and  shiftless 
members  of  society  the  spirit  and  habit  of  orderliness,  industry, 
and  self-control. 

No  one  who  has  been  inside  a  Tramp  Prison  can  fail  to  detect 
the  beneficial  influence  of  rigid  discipline  upon  the  physique  and 
bearing  of  these  tramps  and  loafers  of  yesterday  and  the  day 
before.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  gangs  of  smart-looking 
men  who  briskly  deployed  in  the  quadrangle  in  their  clattering 
wooden  shoes  were  members  of  the  same  slouching  brotherhood 
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whose  favourite  haunt  is  the  King’s  highway.  One  little  scene 
enacted  all  in  a  moment  before  my  eyes,  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  drill-ground.  A  band  of  prisoners  were  returning  along  the 
quadrangle  from  exercise  to  their  work,  a  warder  behind  them 
Arrived  at  the  doorway  of  the  workshop,  they  halted  dead  at 
signal,  fell  into  two  lines,  and  stood  motionless  at  attention  with 
the  rigidity  and  solemnity  of  a  military  watch  while  the  warder 
majestically  passed  between  them  and  led  the  way  into  the 
building.  For  they  can,  after  all,  be  galvanised  into  lii'e  and 
vigour,  into  agility  and  alertness,  these  licensed  drones  of  the 
commonwealth,  these  worthless  hangers-on  of  the  street  corner 
and  the  highway,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  “finished 
and  finite  clods  ’  ’  whose  betterment  only  a  miracle  could  compass ; 
all  that  is  needed  is  the  will  to  override  their  weakness  and  make 
them  men  in  spite  of  themselves. 

It  is  a  creditable  fact  that  of  the  434  prisoners  discharged  in 
the  year  1903-4,  199,  or  458  per  cent.,  had  not  received  punish¬ 
ment  of  any  kind  during  their  detention.  The  percentage  of 
those  whose  conduct  had  been  either  “good  ’’  or  “  fairly  good” 
was  6752;  those  whose  conduct  had  only  been  “moderate” 
were  18-89  of  the  whole ;  7  60  per  cent,  were  marked  with 
“  faulty  ’’  conduct ;  and  only  5  99  per  cent,  with  “  bad.’’  In  but 
six  cases  had  the  original  sentences  been  prolonged. 

It  will  be  asked,  however,  what  is  the  practical  effect  of  the 
workhouse  discipline  on  the  after-life  of  those  who  have  experi¬ 
enced  it?  That  all  or  even  a  large  proportion  are  won  to  a 
regular  life  of  industry  cannot,  unfortunately,  be  said,  nor  would 
it  be  expected.  In  proof  of  this  self-evident  admission  stands 
the  patent  fact  that  many  of  the  inmates  are  recidivists  who 
have  been  in  and  out  of  the  workhouse  time  after  time.  Ques¬ 
tioned  on  the  point,  the  director  placed  the  percentage  of  genuine 
reformations  at  twenty-five,  and  the  proportion  of  those  who  are 
directly  benefited,  without  being  actually  reclaimed,  at  from  a 
third  to  a  half  of  the  w'hole.  “  One  half  at  the  outside,’’  was  his 
most  sanguine  estimate,  volunteered,  I  must  add,  without  refer¬ 
ence  at  the  moment  to  books  or  memoranda.  But  cure  in  even 
one  case  out  of  every  four,  and  improvement  in  one  of  every 
two,  is  no  inconsiderable  achievement  when  we  remember  the 
hard  and  almost  hopeless  material  with  w'hich  the  workhouse 
has  to  deal,  and  the  virtual  inability  of  our  owm  method  of 
treating  the  vagrant  and  the  loafer  to  effect  any  reformative 
result  whatever.  Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  exjiect  accurate 
statistics  on  the  question,  for  reasons  not  by  any  means  confined 
to  the  impossibility  of  following  the  history  of  every  discharged 
case;  but  one  fact  alone  tells  an  eloquent  tale.  The  workhouse 
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for  Westphalia  was  erected  in  1825.  Since  that  time  the  popula- 
5  tion  of  the  province  has  vastly  increased,  and  the  economic 
-  revolution  consummated  in  the  interval  has  created  a  new  kind 
■  of  itinerancy,  that  of  machine-bred  labour ;  yet  it  has  not  been 

I'  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  workhouse,  whose  capacity 
is  to-day  as  adequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  it  as  it  was 
eighty  years  ago.  Not  only  so,  but  the  number  of  offenders 
of  the  kind  for  whom  the  workhouse  exists  is  actually  decreas¬ 
ing.  While  the  average  for  the  years  1892-6  was  363  for  both 
sexes,  the  average  for  the  years  1900-4  was  362  4,  a  small  deci  ease 
absolutely,  but  a  large  one  when  the  growth  of  population  is 
considered.  Other  causes  have  no  doubt  helfxjd  to  bring  about 
;  this  happy  state  of  things,  but  the  operation  of  the  anti-vagrancy 
I  law  and  the  relief  work  of  the  ever-open  Labour  Colonies  must 
I  unquestionably  be  given  the  first  place. 

1  i  But  one  word  more.  Probably  the  question  has  before  now 
passed  through  the  reader’s  mind.  What  becomes  of  the  three 
I  or  four  hundred  men  and  women  .w^ho  are  returned  from  the 
workhouse  to  liberty  in  the  course  of  every  year?  When  a  prisoner 
has  served  his  time,  a  problem  arises  w’hich  requires  the  most 
1  '  circumspect  handling.  What  shall  be  done  with  him?  Shall 

t  he  be  simply  turned  adrift  at  the  workhouse  gates  in  the  hope 

that  he  will  continue  to  follow  in  freedom  the  path  of  industry 
i  which  he  has  entered  while  under  restraint?  The  Benning- 

hausen  Workhouse  makes  no  such  wreck  of  its  own  reformative 
1  work.  On  the  contrary,  every  effort  is  made  to  encourage  the 

1  prisoner  to  persist  in  a  regular  and  honest  life.  He  is  allowed 

3  to  choose  his  destination,  and  the  police  authorities  of  the  locality 

3  I  are  communicated  with  beforehand,  so  that  they  may  be  ready 
to  provide  for  his  temporary  lodging,  and  either  to  help  him 
3  to  work  themselves,  or  to  enlist  the  offices  of  private  persons 

3  able  so  to  do.  In  towns  there  always  exists  some  philanthropic 

3  society  which  is  ready  to  take  the  case  in  hand ;  in  the  country 

s  the  helping  hand  is  often  that  of  the  clergyman,  Protestant  or 

Roman  Catholic,  as  the  case  may  be.  Here  also  is  seen  the 
^  utility  of  the  Labour  Colony — and  to  Westphalia,  be  it  noted, 

f  belongs  the  honour  of  having  founded  the  original  colony,  of 

^  which  the  thirty -three  others  scattered  over  Germany  are  copies 

^  —which  frequently  serves  as  a  temporary  refuge  for  men  who, 

^  having  passed  though  the  mill  of  adversity  and  humiliation,  and 

^  been  given  a  glimpse  of  better  things,  have  no  desire  to  drift 

®  into  the  old  demoralising  wmys. 


William  Harrutt  Dawson. 


THE  ASIATIC  INVASION  OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

Tom  Tiddler  has  been  asleep,  and  now  will  have  his  work  cut  out 
to  clear  his  ground  of  usurpers.  For  the  Asiatic  invasion  of  the 
Transvaal  has  assumed  an  insidious  form.  The  invasion  into  the 
lower  or  labouring  class  by  the  Chinese  was  permitted  apolo¬ 
getically,  upon  grounds  of  expediency  pure  and  simple.  The  new 
Colony,  it  was  urged,  was  in  extremis,  and  to  preserve  life  drastic 
measures  were  essential.  The  strongest  advocates  of  the 
Ordinance  agreed  in  regretting  its  necessity.  Principles,  the  sole 
argumentative  defence  of  the  party  whom  we  may  call  the  ex- 
clusionists,  were  over-ruled  by  a  policy  which  was  admittedly  one 
of  emergency.  But  now,  in  this  later  question  of  the  invasion 
of  Asiatics  into  the  middle  class,  the  position  appears  strangely 
enough  to  be  reversed,  and  whilst  the  admission  of  Asia’s  surplus 
population  to  the  trading  fields  of  the  hardly  conquered  Transvaal 
is  urged  ujjon  principles  of  altruism  and  humanity,  expediency 
forms  the  keynote  of  the  exclusionists.  Lord  Milner,  in  his 
despatch  to  the  late  Colonial  Secretary,  asked  the  assent  of  his 
Majesty’s  Government  to  the  proposed  Ordinances,  “not  because 
he  thinks  them  good,  but  because  they^  are  the  best  they  could 
carry,’’  and  because  “  the  settlement  then  proposed  by  Sir  Arthur 
Lawley  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  they  could  arrive  at 
without  flying  in  the  face  of  the  whole  white  community  and 
causing  a  serious  strain  to  the  good  relations  of  this  Colony  with 
the  Mother-Country.’’  He  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that  his  own 
judgment  would  favour  the  admission  into  the  Transvaal  of 
Indians  as  labourers  of  the  third  class,  as  also  of  Indians  of  the 
upper  or  professional  classes  and  of  the  merchant — as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  small  trader — class,  and  since  such  judgment 
must  be  based  upon  the  broadest  and  loftiest  notions  of  imperial 
policy,  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  the  exclusion  of  one  portion 
of  one  class  only  out  of  the  three  could,  according  to  this  same 
judgment,  find  its  justification,  except  upon  the  motives  of  local 
expediency  which  he  suggested.  It  was  evident  that  as  Im¬ 
perialist  Lord  Milner  would  hold  open  house  in  the  Transvaal  for 
all  Indians,  and  as  philosopher  he  would  reject  arguments  based 
upon  mere  pigmentary  prejudice.  It  was  only  as  statesman, 
responsible  for  the  internal  equilibrium  of  the  country  which 
he  governed,  that  he  petitioned  the  Home  Government  to  forego 
a  ixjlicy  which  at  a  climacteric  of  the  Transvaal  history  would,  as 
he  recognised,  deal  a  death-blow  to  the  Colony.  It  was  only,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  tone  of  his  despatch,  in  his  lower  rdle  of 
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politician  that  he  consented  to  a  measure  of  expediency  in  asking 
the  late  Government  to  agree  to  the  proposed  restrictions  on 
Asiatic  trading.  It  is  small  blame  that  the  larger  role  should 
have  been  the  more  congenial,  but  it  has  thus  come  to  pass  that 
the  case  for  the  exclusionists  has  assumed  a  “  dog-in-the-manger  ” 
air  of  a  rather  petty  and  egotistical  expediency,  misleading  to 
those  with  broad  imperial  sympathies  and  world-wide  philosophies 
—who  discuss  the  subject  from  a  distance  of  seven  thousand  miles. 
The  case  for  the  defendants  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  based 
upon  principles  redolent  of  catechisms  and  church  bells. 

1.  The  British  Empire,  it  is  said,  which  considers  herself  as 
the  leader  of  national  probity  and  justice,  has  asserted  as 
an  eleventh  commandment  that  no  disqualifications  of  race 
or  colour  shall  exist  within  her  borders,  and  pledges  have 
been  given  to  this  effect.  Shall  she  now  “  Bussify  ”  her¬ 
self  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  shall  the  British  nation 
hurl  her  honour  to  the  winds  for  the  sake  of  a  few  greedy 
shopkeepers  ? 

‘2.  We  fought  the  Boers  because  they  refused  equal  rights  to 
Britons ;  shall  we  now  refuse  equal  rights  to  our  own  fellow- 
subjects  within  the  very  Boer-land  we  have  thus  piously 
conquered  ? 

3.  Are  subjects  of  one  portion  of  the  British  Empire  to  be 
denied  ingress  to  another  portion  of  the  Empire  not  because 
they  are  unworthy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  because  they 
would  confessedly  beat  their  competitors  in  the  race  of  life? 

4.  The  advent  of  the  coolie  into  the  trading  and  market¬ 
gardening  arena  would  cheapen  the  cost  of  living,  and  so 
remove  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  white  man’s  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  land. 

Such  are  some  of  the  arguments  which  doubtless  appeal  with 
force  to  abstract  lovers  of  justice  and  humanity.  I  should  like 
to  deal  with  these  by  offering  a  few  considerations  which  have  a 
general  bearing  upon  one  and  all  of  these  arguments  taken  col¬ 
lectively.  Concrete  illustrations  with  figures  and  statistics  to 
demonstrate  the  present  practical  results  of  Asiatic  competition  in 
the  Transvaal  are  easily  obtainable.  These,  however,  arc  hand-to- 
hand  weapons  of  argument  suitable  for  those  within  the  fighting 
area.  From  the  focal  distance  of  the  High  Veldt  from  which 
this  paper  is  written,  the  view  of  the  battlefield  is  panoramic,  and 
it  is  only  from  this  standpoint  that  the  following  suggestions  are 
made. 

There  were  to  my  mind  two  main  reasons  for  regretting  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  Chinese  as  labourers  into  the  Transvaal.  The 
flooding  of  the  labour-market  with  a  practically  inexhaustible 
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supply  of  cheap  and  alien  labour,  secured  by  contract  for  a  term  of  ^ 
years,  would — owing  to  conditions  which  have  hitherto  controlled 
the  employment  of  native  South  African  labour — lead  to  the  ex- 
elusion  sooner  or  later  of  the  natural  labourer  of  the  land,  the  ^ 
Kaffir,  and  thus  induce  complications  which  have  scarcely  as  yet 
been  considered,  and  would  tend  generally  to  preserve  in  a  con-  ^ 
dition  of — let  us  call  it — non-freedom,  the  whole  status  of  labour 
in  a  country  already  prone,  by  reason  of  inherited  traditions,  to 
resent  independence  in  its  workers.  It  would,  in  short,  retard  the  ^ 
recognition  in  South  Africa  of  the  dignity  of  labour.  ? 

But  a  still  larger  reason  for  regret  lay  to  my  mind  in  the  fact 
that  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  as  labourers  would  preclude,  or 
at  least  retard,  the  settlement  of  a  white  third-class  working 
population  with  evolutional  capabilities  essential  as  the  basis  of  a 
sound  social  structure.  For  though  it  was  assumed  that  the 
Chinese  influx  would  bring  an  extension  of  employment  for  white 
men  of  the  higher  and  superintending  class,  it  has  never  been  pre¬ 
tended  that  it  would  assist  the  immigration  of  white  men  into  the 
labouring  class.  Now,  in  every  progressive  country,  the  upper  or 
governing  class  is  in  the  main  recruited  from  the  middle  or  trading 
class,  whilst  these  derive  new  life  directly  from  the  lower  or 
labouring  element  of  the  community.  In  the  Colonies  of  the 
British  Emigre  this  is  especially  the  case.  In  old  countries, 
where  traditions  and  superstitions  other  than  those  connected  . 
with  material  wealth  have  had  time  to  root  themselves,  and  where 
money,  though  the  ultimate  and  prime  source  of  superiority,  is 
not  the  sole  open  sesame,  but  a  certain  amount  of  culture,  which 
takes  a  generation  or  two  to  acquire,  is  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  upper  ranks,  the  transition  from  one  class  to  the  other  is  more 
or  less  graduated.  But  in  young  countries,  and  in  the  Colonies 
of  the  Empire  especially,  the  transitions  are  abrupt.  It  is  the 
prize-winners  of  the  middle  or  trading  class  who  constitute  the 
upper  or  governing  class,  and  it  is  the  wage-saver  of  the  lower  class 
wdro  sets  up  as  storekeeper  or  market-gardener,  or  who  buys  a 
small  farm  and  immediately  certificates  himself  as  middle-class. 
His  children  become  educated  and  have  a  chance  of  rising  to 
positions  of  influence  in  the  Colony,  of  immediate  entrance  to 
the  upper  or  governing  class.  Growth  is,  in  short,  as  it  should 
be,  endogenous.  The  present  Asiatic  trading  crisis  comes  as  a 
grim  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  ignoring  first  principles  in 
constructive  sociology,  of  the  evils  of  jerry-building  in  Empire 
work.  For  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Transvaal  there  is  now,  since 
the  British  occupation,  an  increasing  number  of  officials — civil  and 
military — of  the  upper  or  governing  class.  These  are  at  the 
present  largely  imported  from  the  jNIother  Country  and  the 
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Colonies,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  fluctuating  element ,  since  their 
ties  and  associations  are  elsewhere,  and  when  their  terms  of  ser¬ 
vice  are  completed,  their  purely  salaried  interest  in  the  country 
will,  in  many  cases,  cease.  Whilst  at  the  base  of  the  social  ladder 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  number  of  labourers  of  the  lower  or 
third  class,  coloured  importations  from  alien  races  whose  presence 
in  the  county  hinders  both  directly  and  indirectly  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  population  of  white  and  progressive  workers. 
Nevertheless,  all  these,  both  upper  and  lower  classes,  require  to 
be  fed  and  clothed  and  generally  functioned,  but,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  what  may  be  called  a  basic  third  class  of  workers, 
capable  of  progression  and  transmutation  into  the  middle  or  trad¬ 
ing  class,  there  is  a  hiatus  in  the  natural  sequence  of  social 
evolution.  The  white  middle-class  trader  and  market-gardener, 
in  numbers  sufticient  to  cope  with  the  demand  for  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  of  the  upper  or  governing  and  the  coloured  or  lower  classes, 
is  non-existent,  a  third  class  of  white  workers  from  whom,  in 
natural  circumstances,  the  vacancies  could  be  supplied,  being  in 
default.  The  Boer  has  no  aptitude  for  trade,  the  Kaflir  loves 
his  kraal  too  well.  The  social  order,  like  Nature,  abhors  a 
vacuum,  and  the  astute  Asiatics  are  pouring  into  the  vacancy. 
And  the  question  has  now  arisen,  is  this  to  be  permitted?  The 
white  people  of  the  Transvaal  all  say  “No,”  the  late  Governor 
and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  said  “  No.”  But  upon  what 
grounds  is  the  opposition  to  be  based?  Principles  of  local  ex¬ 
pediency  alone  would  never  justify  a  step  which  at  least  wears 
a  garb  of  illiberalism.  Local  expediency  alone  would  not  justify 
the  violation  by  a  great  nation  of  principles  whose  characteristic 
has  been  universalism.  It  is  only  if  the  requirements  of  a  high 
evolutionary  civilisation  demand  it,  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  can  consent  to  the  erection  of  turnstile  gates  into  the 
Transvaal.  It  is  only  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  higher  laws 
controlling  human  progress  require  the  exclusion,  at  an  embry¬ 
onic  period  in  the  history  of  a  young  Colony — of  materials  of 
colonisation  and  of  empire-building  which  are  not  of  the  best ,  that 
Great  Britain  can  go  back  upon  her  oft-repeated  assurances  of 
open-house  within  the  Empire.  Transvaalers  know  well  that  the 
success  of  Asiatics  in  the  trading  competition  is  due,  not  to  a 
special  genius  for  selling  sugar  at  twopence  halfpenny  instead  of 
threepence  a  pound,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Asiatic  has  a  lower 
standard  of  life  and  less  lofty  ideals  of  the  requirements  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Once  admitted  to  equal  rights,  the  Asiatic  trader  will 
invade  every  branch  of  industry,  and  with  the  third  class  and  the 
second  class  of  the  population  both  swamped  by  races  whose 
success  in  ousting  their  white  rivals  is  due  purely  and  simply  to 
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qualities  that  are  not  rightly,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  virtues— 
since  their  frugality  is  the  result  of  moral  limitations  rather  than 
of  self-control — there  will  be  an  end  to  any  hope  of  converting 
the  Transvaal  into  a  first-class  Colony  with  ideals  and  am¬ 
bitions  worthy  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  the  existence  of 
the  country  as  either  a  Colony  of  Great  Britain  or  a  dump- 
ing  ground  for  Asia  that  is  at  stake,  and  this  is  a  stake 
in  which  the  interests  of  human  progress  generally  are  concerned. 
Now,  if  the  people  of  the  Empire  have  any  justification  for  con¬ 
quering  the  country  and  possessions  of  another  people,  their 
justification  lies  in  the  assumption  first  that  the  British  Empire 
has  a  natural  right  to  existence  and  that  expansion  for  its  surplus 
populations  is  a  necessity  of  healthy  existence;  and,  secondly, 
that  a  higher  phase  of  social  evolution  will,  by  their  conquest, 
be  encouraged  in  the  conquered  land.  The  populations  of  the 
world  are  increasing,  but  the  land’s  encroachments  on  the  water 
do  not  keep  pace.  The  portions  of  the  earth  inhaliitable  by  white 
races  are  limited,  the  retrograde  or  standstill  nations  must,  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  interests  of  human  progress,  give  way  to  the  more 
enterprising  and  advanced.  It  was  not  as  accomplices  in  a  big 
burglary  that  wives  and  mothers  sent  sons  and  husbands  to  the 
Transvaal  War,  but,  if  there  is  reality  in  the  evolutionary  theory 
of  human  progress,  it  was  in  obedience  to  an  instinct  which, 
recognising  the  need  for  expansion,  for  space  in  which  to  stretch 
the  working  powers  of  an  increasing  population,  felt  justification 
in  stirring  the  stagnation  of  a  sterile  people  and  converting  into 
a  Colony  or  nursery  for  the  energies  of  young  and  progressive 
Britons,  one  of  the  few  remaining  portions  of  the  world  habitable 
by  white  men.  We  have  passed  the  age  of  totemisms,  and  if 
fancy-images,  graven  in  conformity  with  conditions  which  are  no 
longer  existent,  block  the  path  of  jirogress,  we  must  not  fear 
iconoclasm.  Free  Trade,  Free  Empire  are,  from  this  point  of 
view,  idols  which  may  as  a  religious  act  be  broken  in  favour  of 
the  new  great  god,  “free  evolution.” 

But  it  was  not  only  to  provide  a  nursery  for  the  surplus  energies 
of  the  officialdom  of  Britain,  but  as  an  outlet  for  the  solid  enter¬ 
prise  of  Britain’s  middle  and  third-class  workers  that  instinct 
sanctioned  the  expenditure  of  human  and  material  treasure,  and 
this  object  would  never  be  attained  if  open  competition  with  the 
rice-eating  Asiatic  is  permitted  ;  for  the  conditions  obtaining  in 
country  towns  must  not,  for  reasons  additional  to  those  given  by 
Sir  Arthur  Lawley  ,  be  compared  with  those  in  Johannesburg.  In 
the  large  towns  Asiatic  competition  is,  for  many  reasons,  at 
present  insignificant.  In  the  country  towns  white  trade  means, 
to  a  large  extent,  Boer  trade,  which  is  synonymous  with  long 
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credit  ended  often  only  by  payment  in  kind.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  “keep  things  going,”  every  store  does  also  a  native  business 
which  means  a  cash  business. 

This  is  the  ready-money  part  of  the  concern,  and  it  is  the 
cutting  of  this  cash  business  by  the  coolie  which  to  the  country 
trader  with  small  capital  is  disastrous.  It  is  in  Bocr-ccntrcd 
towns,  where  these  cheap  coolie  Kaffir  stores  are  springing  up 
like  midnight  mushrooms  and  underselling  the  existing  stores, 
that  the  white  storekeeper,  deprived  of  his  chief  source  of  ready 
money,  is  now  coming  to  grief.  But  if  unrestricted  trading  rights 
are  granted,  the  coolie  will  work  his  way  also  into  the  higher 
branches  of  trades,  wdll  buy  land  for  market -gardening  and  farm- 
produce,  and  in  every  department,  by  reason  of  his  cheap  standard 
of  living  and  his  few  civilised  requirements,  cut  the  prices  to  what 
is  starvation  point  to  the  white  man,  whose  notions  of  necessaries 
include  schools  and  churches,  books  and  railways.  If  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  failure  of  white  traders  to  compete  at  their 
own  trades  with  coolies  was  the  result  of  incompetency,  but  little 
excuse  could  be  offered  for  securing  them,  artificially,  monopolies 
of  trade.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  We  should  not  attempt  to 
deprive  Germans  or  Americans,  or  any  superior  civilised  race,  of 
any  trade-advantages  they  might  acquire  in  honest  and  open  com¬ 
petition.  The  principle  underlying  the  objection  to  Asiatics  is 
-whatever  gloss  of  expediency  there  may  be  on  the  surface — 
based  upon  the  requirements  of  a  higher  civilisation.  It  is  funda¬ 
mentally  not  a  petty  grocers’  rivalry,  though  it  can  be  presented 
in  this  light,  neither  is  it  a  question  of  mere  epidermal  colour 
prejudice,  though  this  indictment  also  is  not  wholly  unjustifiable. 
It  is  a  question  whether  the  Transvaal,  with  its  advantages  of 
climate  and  material  resources,  is  to  be  pireserved  as  a  nursery 
for  the  highest  form  of  civilising  influences  the  world  can  boast, 
as  a  nursery,  too,  for  the  healthy  upbringing  of  the  younger  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  British  Empire,  as  a  British  Colony  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  term,  with  its  three  solid  and  interdependent 
social  stages,  or  is  to  be  presented  gratis  to  any  Asiatic  hordes 
who  may  elect  to  use  it  as  a  convenient  bazaar-ground  for  their 
own  surplus  traders,  and  be  of  service  to  the  British  race  merely 
as  a  practice-ground  for  official  bureaucracy  and  a  money-bag  for 
mine-owners. 

For  it  must  be  remembered,  in  conneetion  with  this  question, 
that  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  despatches  referred  only  to  our 
“fellow  Indian  subjects”  is  the  result  of  a  little  bit  of  special 
pleading  which  is  not  wholly  legitimate.  “  Our  Indian  Empire  ” 
is  a  talisman  with  special  power  to  open  the  secret  spring  of 
imperial  pride,  and  the  battle-cry  of  our  ”  fellow  Indian  subjects  ” 
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has  been  well  chosen.  It  is  a  tocsin  well  calculated  to  alarm  the 
unwary  possessed  of  imperial  and  philosophical  tendencies.  For 
the  assumption  that,  if  Asiatic  trading  rights  are  granted,  the 
benefits  would  all  fall  to  our  “  fellow  Indian  subjects  ”  is  a  little 
bit  of  mythology  with  just  sufficient  foundation  in  fact  to  be 
dangerous.  What  is  and  has  been  open  to  Indians  will  be  and 
has  been  open  to  Asiatics  of  all  grades.  Distinctions  on  an  ade¬ 
quate  scale  would  be  and  have  been  not  only  difficult  but  im¬ 
possible.  There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  slums  of  Asia 
disgorging  their  refuse  at  pleasure  in  the  small  towns  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  now  struggling  bravely  to  live  up  to  British  ideals.  From 
the  ruins  of  Dutch  lethargy  and  war,  Britons  from  home  and 
over-seas  have  begun  building  English  churches  and  schools  and 
public  buildings  in  those  small  segregations  of  humanity  which 
call  themselves  towns,  but  if  the  white  trader  is  to  be  ousted—  ' 
as  already  in  some  towns  of  the  Transvaal  he  has  been— these 
need  never  be  completed.  The  British  settler  will  keep  away, 
the  Boer  will  go  back  to  his  old  habits  of  “  nachtmaal  ”  and  farm- 
schools,  and  with  the  second  and  third  sections  of  the  community  | 
composed  of  classes  prohibited  by  contract  and  ordinances  from  i 
rising  in  the  social  scale,  whose  sole  ambition,  therefore,  must 
be  to  cut  each  other’s  throats  in  fierce  competition  to  cater  i 
cheapest  for  the  upper  class — of  British  officialdom  and  Boers— 
and  to  keep  out  white  competitors,  a  phase  of  social  life  lower 
instead  of  higher  than  that  prevailing  in  the  land  of  the  Boers 
before  the  war  will  be  achieved.  The  Boer  will  have  to  turn 
the  leaves  of  his  Bible  many  times  before  he  finds  verses  to  con¬ 
sole  him  for  the  transference  of  his  beloved  land  to  races  which 
have  not  yet  passed  the  plague-stage  of  civilisation.  Stagnation 
was  the  keynote  during  the  Boer  regime,  decadence  would,  if 
Asiatics  are  allowed  full  swing,  be  the  discord  now.  The  con¬ 
soling  reflection  for  British  settlers  in  contact  with  their  Boer 
neighbours  has  hitherto  been,  that  at  least  their  supersession 
would  raise  a  breeze  of  civilisation  in  the  conquered  land,  which 
to  the  young  generation  would,  at  a  future  date,  atone  to  some 
extent  for  the  present  mortification  of  defeat.  But  if  labour, 
trade,  and  agriculture  are  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
races  whose  ideals  are  on  a  low'er,  rather  than  a  higher,  plane  of 
civilisation ,  if  we  have  to  confess  to  the  Boers  that  we  have  taken 
their  country  from  them  to  hand  over  to  the  cheapest  Asiatic 
bidders,  and  that  they  will  in  future  be  expected  to  “  commingle 
with  their  coolie  brothers,”  then  might  they  indeed  retort  that 
it  was  possession  of  their  mineral  wealth  only  that  prompted  us 
to  conquest,  and  that  this  object  safely  achieved,  England  cared 
not  a  tittle  for  the  welfare  of  the  conquered,  but  sold  their  rich 
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land  and  its  resources  to  the  cheapest  comer.  Let  those  who  are 
tempted  to  a  generosity  of  sentiment  towards  our  fellow  Indian 
subjects  who,  after  all,  would  form  but  a  fraction  of  the  invading 
Asiatic  traders,  remember  that  we  have  fellow  African  subjects, 

I  prime  owners  of  the  country,  deserving  of  at  least  equal  rights  of 
I  consideration  with  self-invited  guests  from  another  continent,  and 
^  that,  should  the  principle  be  conceded  of  equal  rights  to  all  races 
;  in  whatever  stage  of  development  they  may  be,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  the  more  advanced  members  of  the  native 
Kaffirs  from  claiming  equality  of  privileges  with  the  Asiatic 
coloured  strangers.  It  is  easy,  from  the  safe  entrenchment  of  a 
cold  and  foggy  island,  itself  immune  through  climatic  conditions 
from  Asiatic  invasion  on  a  large  scale,  to  talk  glibly  about  the 
desirability  of  white  people  in  the  Transvaal  “  commingling  peace¬ 
ably  with  their  coloured  fellow-subjects,”  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  any  further  admissions  into  the  present  menagerie 
of  the  Transvaal,  of  coloured  races  from  another  continent,  will 
seriously  complicate  the  native  question  which  must,  before  long, 
owing  to  reasons  there  is  no  space  here  to  discuss,  jiress  for 
treatment.  It  can  with  safety  be  asserted  that  if  arguments  for 
the  admission  on  equal  terms  of  Asiatic  races  are  justifiable  on 
principles  of  abstract  generosity  and  philosophical  piety,  those 
[  for  their  exclusion  can  bo  defended  upon  lines  of  solid  sociology 
and  also  of  concrete  justice,  not  only  to  the  native  races  to  whom 
since  the  conquest  the  gates  of  civilisation  arc  already  ajar,  but 
to  those  white  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Alother-land  struggling 
to  make  a  British  Colony  of  a  black  and  Boer  land,  and  devoting 
lives  and  energies  to  work  out,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  justi- 
,  fication  for  the  demolition  of  that  stage  of  South  African  history 
to  be  remembered  as  Krugerdom. 

Is  the  work  already  begun  by  British  pioneers  in  the  way  of 
churches,  schools,  societies,  Ac.,  to  be  a  mere  sand-castle  washed 
flat  by  the  Asiatic  wave,  or  is  it  masonry  work  in  the  building  of 
a  progressive  Empire?  A  three  years’  residence  in  the  Transvaal 
has  convinced  the  present  writer  that  if  this  country  is  ever  to 
be  more  than  a  mere  mining  metroi)olis,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  a  real 
and  first-class  Colony  of  the  Empire,  as  by  its  climate  and  material 
resources  it  should  become,  it  must  be  possessed  of  basic  popula¬ 
tions  with  evolutionary  capabilities.  The  basic  third-class  popula¬ 
tion  has,  by  the  Chinese  Ordinance,  received  a  check  w'hich  will 
be  temporary  or  permanent  according  to  whether  the  Ordinance 
■  is  or  is  not  renewed,  and  the  question  now  at  issue  is  as  to  whether 
;  a  basic  middle  class  is  also  to  be  frustrated  to  make  room  for  a 

class  who,  though  possibly  possessed  of  potentialities  of  social 
development,  arc  at  present  below  the  standard  requisite  in  the 
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organisation  and  building  up  of  a  new  country  on  British  lines 
In  this  Transvaal  land  the  inherited  traditions  are  those  of  a  half- 
civilised  nation  only,  and  if  the  new  moral  tone  that  will  be 
handed  on  to  the  successive  generations  is  to  be  of  an  order  that 
is  above  and  not  below  that  prevailing  in  the  land  before  our 
conquest,  it  is  essential  that  the  social  foundations  shall  be  laid 
by  the  best  prociu’able  masons,  by  those  who  have  more  than  a 
personal  interest  in  the  permanence  of  the  structure  upon  which 
they  are  engaged.  It  is  not  by  opening  their  doors  to  the  “ex¬ 
pelled”  from  other  colleges  that  English  public  schools  maintain 
their  moral  standards,  and  in  the  formation  of  a  twentieth  century 
State  at  least  as  much  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of 
populations  into  whose  hands  the  history  of  the  Colony  will  be 
entrusted.  Empire-builders  and  not  squatters  are  required.  But 
to  obtain  these  in  numbers  adequate  to  cope  with  the  various 
demands  upon  their  services,  there  is  no  doubt  inducements  must 
— until  the  time  when  railways  shall  have  cheajiened  the  cost  of 
transport  and  of  living — be  ottered.  Should  these,  however,  not 
be  forthcoming,  and  should,  in  the  meantime,  cheap  stenographic 
methods  of  stocking  the  second  and  third  classes  of  the  community 
be  resorted  to,  the  Transvaal  will  become  a  land  which  will  be 
politically  a  centre  for  intriguing  Boers,  socially  a  metropolis  for 
mining  magnates,  and  morally  a  morgue  for  the  souls  of  aspiring 
Britons.  It  may  well  be  that  in  the  years  that  are  to  come,  when 
traditions  of  the  best  British  stamp  arc  firmly  established,  and 
when  the  accumulation  of  a  little  capital  will  have  fortified  white 
traders  against  Asiatic  competition,  the  Transvaal  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  extending  hospitality  to  Asiatics,  though  this  supposi¬ 
tion  does  not  take  into  account  the  increase  in  the  popuktions 
of  the  native  races  of  the  Transvaal  for  whose  welfare  and  pro¬ 
gress  the  Imperial  Government  is  now  responsible,  and  who 
should  in  any  case  have  the  prior  claims  to  admission  to  white 
men’s  privileges. 

Meanwhile,  and  until  such  time  as  by  natural  or  by  State-aided 
means  an  adequate  population  has  been  ju’ovided,  those  in  the 
Transvaal  who  have  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  at  heart 
would  rather  a  thousand  times  endure  the  extra  cost  of  living  and 
bear  a  double  burden  of  work  that  must  be  done,  than  admit  as 
partners  people  who,  however  worthy  in  their  own  states  of  life, 
exist  on  alien  planes  of  thought  and  life.  Egotism  of  a  sort  this 
may  be,  but  such  egotism  is  a  pseudonym  for  an  instinct  graven 
by  the  Master-hand  in  the  minds  of  that  race  which,  for  the 
further  unfolding  of  the  scheme  of  human  progress,  has  been 
destined  to  predominate.  M.  A.  Stobart. 
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Of  the  arts  of  advertising  there  is  an  unreasoning  and  curious 
dislike,  not  only  among  the  unbusiness-like  public,  but  also 
among  many  old-fashioned  men  of  business.  By  both  of  them  the 
art  of  advertising  would  be  summed  up  as  an  almost  unscrupulous 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  one  man  to  induce  another  to  purchase 
that  which  he  does  not  desire  to  possess.  The  recent  develop¬ 
ment  of  advertising  in  the  columns  of  The  Times  is  unpleasing 
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to  such  as  these,  who  neither  realise  that  a  great  daily  news¬ 
paper  could  not  be  carried  on  if  it  were  not  for  the  revenue  drawn 
from  advertisers,  nor  remember  that  advertising  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  and  necessary  adjunct  to  almost  every  business.  Of 
late  years  advertising  has  so  greatly  increased  in  quantity  and 
has  been  so  enlarged  in  its  methods  and  in  its  scope  that  it  has 
come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  latter-day  invention.  But  advertising 
in  some  form  or  other  is  as  old  as  trading  itself ;  its  evolution 
has  marched  hand  in  hand  with  the  progress  of  commerce ;  it 
sprang  into  birth  with  the  announcement  made  by  one  prehistoric 
man  to  another  that  he  had  a  spare  stone  hatchet  he  was  willing 
to  exchange  for  a  gourd  or  a  goatskin.  With  all  the  advances 
made  in  the  arts  of  advertising,  there  linger  yet  some  quaint 
survivals  of  the  dark  ages.  As  we  walk  along  the  country  road 
we  may  find  small  bills  pasted  up  on  a  sign-post  or  a  gate,  pro¬ 
claiming  the  advent  of  some  world-famed  circus,  which  are  very 
near  akin  to  the  method  employed  by  the  Homans  to  announce  the 
games  of  the  circus.  In  some  old-world  towns  the  voice  of  the 
crier  is  still  to  be  heard.  Advertising  is  no  discovery  of  civilised 
man;  like  all  the  arts,  it  has  descended  to  us  from  far  distant 


and  far  different  forefathers ;  it  has  changed  in  its  methods  and 
its  practice,  but,  unlike  some  others,  it  is  nearer  to  perfection 
?  to-day  than  ever  it  has  been.  But  perhaps  it  had  better  be  called 
a  craft  than  an  art. 

In  its  simple  nakedness,  to  advertise  is  to  make  known  that 
you  have  certain  goods  for  sale.  This  seems  at  first  sight  an 
easy  problem  to  solve ,  yet  there  is  in  business  scarcely  one  more 
difficult  or  more  complex.  There  are  many  channels  through 
^hich  an  announcement  may  be  made,  of  which  many 
^ill  lead  to  expenditure  without  profit ;  and  there  are  many 
means  by  which  these  channels  may  be  utilised,  but  every  method 
does  not  suit  every  class  of  merchandise.  Those  who  practise 
successfully  the  craft  of  advertising  are  those  who  understand 
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how  easy  it  is  to  blunder  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  do  right,  and 
who  are  gifted  with  sufficient  imagination  to  pick  out  the  risk 
that  is  worth  taking.  If  all  were  a  matter  of  reason,  of  lowic 
of  calculation,  of  experience,  then  the  way  would  be  less 
straight,  and  all  who  spend  much  money  in  advertising  and  act 
upon  expert  advice  would  reap  gold.  The  born  advertiser  must 
have  insight ;  he  must  be  endowed  with  that  which  is  perhaps 
the  better  part  of  imagination,  the  ability  to  put  himself  in 
another’s  place,  to  look  at  things  with  another’s  eyes,  to  think 
with  another’s  brain.  It  is  not  the  poet  only  who  is  born. 
Even  to-day  it  is  too  infrequently  recognised  that  advertising  is 
no  easy  craft  to  pursue  with  success,  and  many  an  otherwise 
astute  man  of  business  ignores  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  great  trading  concerns  have  been  built  on  advertising  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Advertising  is  no  mere  detail  of  commerce,  it 
is  one  of  the  principal  factors.  This  may  appear  to  many  to 
be  an  attempt  to  ^orify  that  which  is  inglorious,  to  give  an 
appearance  of  artistry  to  that  wffiich  is  artful ;  but  as  we 
examine  into  the  arts  of  advertising  we  shall  find  that  no  un¬ 
founded  claim  has  been  made,  though  our  examination  must 
perforce  be  perfunctory. 

The  first  difficulty  in  advertising  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
goods  you  are  going  to  place  upon  the  market  are  either  such 
as  will  supply  an  already  existing  want  or  such  as  will  create 
a  demand ;  the  bicycle ,  for  example ,  j)rovided  a  ready  means  of 
locomotion  to  those  who  had  long  felt  a  desire  for  it.  The  demand 
for  a  particular  novel  has  to  be  created.  Even  when  provided 
with  the  right  goods,  the  advertiser  is  faced  with  plenty  of 
difficulties ;  chiefly  must  he  make  sure  that  his  announcements 
reach  the  right  public,  and  that  they  are  such  as  will  attract 
attention,  will  keep  attention  and  will  persuade. 

There  are  three  principal  forms  of  advertising,  with  many 
subdivisions  and  some  overlappings;  newspaper,  magazine,  and 
other  such  announcements ;  posters  and  other  forms  of  outdoor 
advertising ;  postal  matter,  including  circular  letters,  catalogues 
and  so  forth. 

Very  few,  as  they  read  their  morning  or  evening  paper,  realise 
that  there  are  more  brains  and  more  news  in  the  advertising 
than  in  the  editorial  columns.  Every  well-drawn-up  advertise¬ 
ment  is  news,  either  of  some  fresh  article  for  sale  or  of  some 
fresh  aspect  of  some  old  article.  The  truth  of  this  assertion  will 
be  seen  if  we  work  up  from  the  auctioneer’s  notice  that  he  has 
for  sale  a  house,  or  a  picture,  or  a  bin  of  wine,  which  are  items 
of  news  to  those  in  search  of  a  house,  to  those  who  collect 


pictures,  or  to  owners  of  cellars.  The  larger  advertisements. 
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the  company  prospectuses,  the  announcement  of  a  sale  at  a  large 
linen-draper’s,  the  patent  medicine,  are  all  news,  none  of  it 
served  up  haphazard  any  more  than  that  which  is  provided  under 
the  care  of  the  editor.  Before  the  advertisement  meets  the  eye , 
or,  as  the  advertiser  knows  to  his  cost ,  does  not  meet  the  eye ,  of 
the  intelligent  reader,  it  has  in  most  instances  been  the  subject 
of  care,  thought,  expert  preparation,  and  expenditure. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  newspaper  advertising  must  be 
the  backbone  of  the  publicity  of  any  business.  Through  one 
journal  or  another  every  section  of  the  public  can  be  reached, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  cul¬ 
tured  and  the  uncultured.  We  now  begin  to  see  how  difficulties 
multiply.  The  style  of  advertisement  that  will  sell  a  grand 
piano  will  not  dispose  of  a  single  pill ;  the  advertisement  that 
appeals  to  the  squire  will  not  open  the  pocket  of  the  small 
shopkeeper.  These  are  large  and  obvious  divisions.  Less  obvious, 
but  equally  important,  are  those  between  the  kinds  of  adver¬ 
tising  which  sell  the  different  classes  of  goods  to  the  same 
public.  The  advertisement  that  would  create  a  demand  for  a  soap 
would  not  excite  hunger  for  a  breakfast  food.  What,  then,  must 
the  advertising  expert  do?  As  a  rule  he  follows  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  fathers,  with  slight  deviations.  If  he  be  inspired,  he 
makes  bold  experiments,  which  may  make  his  fortune  or  ruin 
his  employer  ;  or,  if  he  be  a  sound  and  strong  man,  he  wdll  watch, 
calculate  and  discreetly  experiment,  ever  ready  to  weigh  a  new 
idea,  but  never  rash  in  deserting  the  old  until  he  has  done  all  that 
he  can  to  make  certain  that  there  is  sure  footing  on  the  new. 

The  average  man  never  reads  an  advertisement  unless  he  is 
compelled  to  do  so  either  by  reason  of  a  felt  want,  which  he 
desires  to  fulfil,  or  by  the  attractiveness  of  an  advertisement, 
which  compels  his  attention.  The  felt  wants  arc  confined  to  a 
comparatively  few  matters  :  the  wish  to  attend  a  theatre  or  a 
concert,  to  obtain  a  situation,  to  keep  in  touch  with  sales,  auc¬ 
tions,  and  so  on.  On  the  whole,  such  advertisements  call  for 
little  skill  in  preparation ;  they  arc  looked  for,  and  therefore 
need  make  no  loud  appeal,  though  it  is  probable  that  theatrical 
managers  may  one  day  awaken  from  their  long  slumbers,  and 
grasp  the  fact  that  advertisement’s  artful  aid  should  not^be 
despised.  A  few  of  them  have  already  shown  signs  of  wakeful¬ 
ness.  Then  there  are  wants  chronic  and  common  to  all,  foods, 
drinks,  soaps,  and  so  forth ;  and,  to  take  one  example,  we  either 
buy  the  food,  which  we  know  and  like,  or  that  which  the  adver¬ 
tiser  has  persuaded  us  that  we  shall  like.  Thirdly,  there  are 
articles  for  which  we  have  no  longing  and  no  need ;  we  are  con- 
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vinced  by  the  advertiser  that  we  ought  to  possess  them,  and  we  ' 
buy  them  :  these  are  chiefly  luxuries. 

In  advertisements  there  are  three  chief  forms  of  attractive-  * 
ness  :  size,  beauty  and  originality.  An  advertisement  occupy-  * 
ing  a  large  space  must  be  seen,  it  must  be  noticed,  but  it  dok  - 
not  follow  that  it  will  be  noted ;  a  much  smaller  advertisement  - 
may  be  more  effective,  if  it  is  a  beautiful  display  of  type  or  oi  ^ 
illustration.  Originality  of  design  or  of  verbal  treatment  will  = 
make  the  smallest  space  conspicuous  and  compelling.  But  the  I 
large  and  good  advertisement  is  the  strongest  and  most  profitable.  : 
It  is  far  easier  to  catch  the  eye  than  to  keep  it  fixed ;  but  it  mav  ■ 
be  said  that  the  foundations  of  persuasiveness  are  brilliancy  of 
expression  and  soundness,  or  apparent  soundness,  of  argument.  ^ 
The  old-fashioned  advertisers,  of  whom  there  are  many  extant, 
are  too  often  content  with  stating  that  the  goods  they  offer  to  the  ' 
public  are  the  best  on  the  market ;  in  support  of  that  declaration 
the  wise  man  will  give  reasons,  directly  or  by  implication. 

To  a  casual  overlooking,  the  advertisement  pages  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  present  a  bewildering  diversity ;  possibly 
one  or  two  designs  stand  boldly  forth,  the  eye  being  caught  by 
a  bright  picture,  a  new  type,  a  clever  statement  or  “headline.” 
But  in  this  seeming  chaos  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  method.  If  a 
daily  paper  is  carefully  examined  and  the  advertisements  classi¬ 
fied  under  different  trades  and  branches  of  commerce,  many  in¬ 
teresting  points  will  come  out.  In  each  line  of  goods  advertisers 
are  apt  to  run  in  grooves,  there  being  a  distinct  family  likeness 
between  their  advertisements.  To  a  certain  degree  this  is 
reasonable  :  the  advertising  that  popularises  one  brand  of  meat 
essence  will  probably  sell  another  just  as  successfully.  But  this 
tendency  to  sameness  has  its  dangers;  it  is  often  overdone; 
invention  and  imagination  are  stifled,  and  the  public  grows  so 
familiar  with  certain  styles  that  the  appeal  made  by  them  is 
weakened.  The  first  man  who  used  a  picture  of  a  beautiful 
young  woman  with  luxuriant  hair  as  a  means  of  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  hair  tonic  did  a  clever  thing ;  such  a  picture  now  is 
merely  banal.  The  exjK'rience  that  a  certain  style  of  advertising 
has  paid  well  in  pushing  a  certain  class  of  goods  lies  at  the  root 
of  all  this  sameness.  When  experience  has  taught  men  that  a 
particular  road  is  fairly  safe,  it  is  only  a  brave  or  a  rash  traveller 
who  will  start  out  on  some  other  route,  concerning  which  he 
has  no  information.  Pioneers  to  possible  El  Dorados  either  fall 
by  the  way  or  come  back  treasure-laden.  Of  all  advertisements, 
those  of  publishers  and  of  insurance  offices  are  the  worst.  The 
publisher  flings  at  the  public  his  list  of  books,  occasionally  set  in 
fancy  form  and  type,  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  shrill  but 
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ineffective  blast  of  commendatory  trumpets.  The  American 
method  runs  to  the  other  extreme ;  but  there  are  middle  ways. 
\t  present  book  advertisements  are  read  only  by  students,  who 
desire  to  learn  what  new  books  there  may  be  concerning  subjects 
in  which  they  are  interested,  and  by  subscribers  to  Mudie  and 
The  Times  Book  Club.  But  the  great  public  have  dull  cars, 
only  tickled  by  a  very  catchy  tune  or  startled  by  a  very  loud 
shout.  Publishers,  grumbling  about  bad  times,  are  fond  of  say¬ 
ing  that  they  really  do  not  know  wdiat  the  public  do  want ;  why 
are  they  so  fond  of  hiding  their  wares  under  a  bushel  ?  Many  a 
(rood  book  has  sunk  into  an  early  and  undeserved  obscurity  for 
lack  of  judicious  advertising.  As  for  the  insurance  companies, 
nothing  could  be  more  arid  and  unappetising  than  the  dreary 
display  of  mysterious  figures  which  they  fiing  in  our  faces.  If 
they  were  to  tell  of  some  striking  and  simple  benefit  granted  by 
them  to  their  customers,  in  language  understanded  of  the  people, 
insurance  advertisements  would  not  be  so  unprofitable  as  they 
now  deserve  to  be. 

Of  all  the  difficulties  that  face  the  advertiser  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  the  greatest  is  what  is  known  as  “  tracing 
results  ’’—that  is  to  say,  the  finding  out  whether  the  expenditure 
is  profitable  or  not.  To  trace  the  results  brought  in  by  advertise¬ 
ments  is  easy  when  the  goods  are  sold  direct  by  the  advertiser 
to  the  public.  There  are  various  ways  of  “keying”  advertise¬ 
ments,  so  that  when  an  order  is  received  the  advertiser  can  trace 
it  to  the  advertisement  by  which  it  was  secured.  This  “  key” 
may  be  a  number  in  the  address  to  which  the  public  are  requested 
to  write,  as,  for  instance,  32  Albion  House  in  one  newspaper, 
33  Albion  House  in  another ;  or  it  may  be  a  letter  or  number 
on  the  coupon  which  has  to  be  sent  with  a  request  for  a  sample. 
There  are  various  other  methods  of  “keying”  which  need  not 
be  detailed.  But  when  goods  are  advertised  by  a  wholesale 
house  which  wishes  to  attract  customers  to  the  retail  shops  which 
stock  the  goods,  then  the  tracing  of  results  grows  very  difficult 
and  complex.  Some  advertisers  are  content  to  find  out  to  a 
certain  extent  whether  their  advertisements  are  read,  by  offering 
free  samples,  catalogues,  &c.,  and  by  comparing  the  results  from 
the  different  papers  they  are  able,  to  some  small  degree,  to 
ascertain  the  advertising  value  to  them  of  the  various  media. 
If  this  difficulty  is  not  faced,  fairly  and  squarely,  by  one  means 
or  another,  very  much  money  will  be  wasted,  even  if  disaster  do 
not  follow.  The  same  trouble  afflicts  the  shopkeeper  who  adver¬ 
tises;  if  Mr.  Smith,  of  Bond  Street,  advertises  in  half  a  dozen 
newspapers,  how  is  he  to  find  out  in  which  quarters  his  money 
is  being  profitably  spent?  He  can  partly  achieve  this  end  by 
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increasing  his  expenditure  in  one  direction  and  decreasing  it  in 
another,  and  carefully  watching  the  effect;  but  if  he  is  not  very 
judicious,  the  finding  out  w’here  the  strength  lies  may  cost  him 
more  than  ignoring  the  weakness. 

In  Great  Britain,  next  to  the  newspaper  and  the  magazine 
the  poster  is  master  of  the  advertising  world,  for  some  articles 
indeed,  holding  the  higher  place.  If  judged  from  the  point  of 
view  of  artistry,  there  is  little  to  be  said  for  most  of  the  posters 
which  cover  the  hoardings  in  which  portions  of  London  and 
other  great  centres  are  perennially  shrouded.  Occasionally  really 
beautiful  designs  are  put  forward,  but  what  are  these  among 
so  many  which  are  crude  in  colour  and  in  design?  Yet,  from 
the  advertiser’s  point  of  view,  there  is  no  reason  why  posters 
should  be  ill-drawn  and  ugly ;  as  posters  they  are  no  better  for 
being  so,  and  the  slight  extra  expense  of  an  artistic  design 
would  in  most  cases  be  recovered  by  the  “pulling  power”  of 
the  poster  upon  the  public.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  every 
pretty  picture  does  not  make  a  good  advertisement,  and  that 
not  every  artist  has  the  gift  of  drawing  striking  and  effective 
posters.  The  best  poster  is  that  which  ties,  up  the  name 
or  the  desirability  of  the  goods  with  a  striking  or  beautiful 
design.  Our  neighboup, across  the  Channel  have  shown  us  that 
the  artist  need  not  be  banished  from  the  advertising  world. 
The  effect  of  posting  is  often  over-estimated ;  in  many  cases  the 
money  had  better  be  spent  in  other  directions.  The  chief,  if 
not  the  sole  effect  of  posters  is  to  familiarise  the  public  with  a 
name  :  it  is  the  dreary  drip  of  constant  iteration.  This  being 
so,  in  all  probability  the  cheapest  form  of  poster,  black  letters 
on  a  white  background,  would  be  the  most  profitable,  if  no 
advertiser  had  struck  out  into  colours  and  fancy  designs.  Even 
now  a  simple  use  of  bold  type  stands  out  amidst  the  riot  of 
crudities  with  which  our  hoardings  are  covered.  Many  of  the 
most  delightful  streets  in  our  island  are  shorn  of  much  of  their 
beauty  by  the  advertisements  which  disfigure  them,  and  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  our  town  authorities  should  not  have 
the  power  to  veto  large  hoardings  in  public  places,  even  to  have 
a  censorship  over  the  posters  themselves  :  an  open  question, 
which  probably  will  never  be  closed. 

There  are  almost  multitudinous  methods  of  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  interesting,  and  sometimes  the  most 
artistic,  being  that  of  hanging-signs  before  shops,  which  has 
grown  into  prominence  again  during  recent  years.  In  this  matter 
our  forefathers  did  better  than  we,  though  out  of  the  thousands 
of  such  signs  in  London  to-day  a  few  dozen,  maybe,  possess  great 
merit. 

There  are  few’  streets  in  any  of  our  large  cities  where  at  one 
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time  or  other  during  the  day  advertising  of  some  sort  is  not 
visible;  it  may  only  be  the  name  and  address  painted  on  a 
tradesman’s  cart,  or  it  may  bo  a  balloon  sailing  high  overhead. 

Our  daily  hfe  is  permeated  with  advertising  :  advertisements  in 
our  paper  and  in  our  correspondence  at  breakfast ;  advertisements 
in  the  train,  throughout  the  stations,  on  omnibuses,  hoardings, 
shopfronts,  and  on  the  sky-line ;  advertisements  in  the  office 
correspondence,  probably  on  the  blotting-pad  and  the  hanging 
almanac;  advertisements  on  the  table,  if  we  dine  at  an  hotel  or 
a  restaurant ;  advertisements  blazing  from  the  housetops  as  we 
drive  home  from  theatre  or  concert,  where  the  programme  was 
disguised  in  advertisements ;  from  the  hour  w’e  rise  to  the  hour 
we  retire  we  are  assailed  by  advertisements.  Millions  of  money 
are  spent  per  annum  on  advertising,  and  no  one  has  yet  com¬ 
puted  how  much  of  that  money  is  sheer  waste,  due  to  ignorance 
of  the  craft.  The  expert  in  advertising  to-day  looms  a  large 
figure  in  the  business  world.  Advertising  is  a  vast  business, 
thousands  are  directly  or  indirectly  employed  in  it ;  it  is  one  of 
the  great  trades  of  the  country. 

Cheap  postage  rates  opened  a  vast  field  to  the  advertiser,  a 
field  as  yet  almost  uncultivated  in  this  country,  which  may  seem 
a  strange  saying,  bearing  in  mind  the  numbers  of  circulars  daily 
distributed.  But  the  British  advertiser  by  post  is  usually  a  man 
who  receives  without  labour  the  fruits  which  the  bounty  of  nature 
bestows  upon  him;  he  is  as  an  old-fashioned  farmer,  who  works 
by  rule  of  thumb,  despising  machinery  and  pooh-poohing 
chemical  manures.  Postal  advertising  in  this  country  is  usually 
of  the  crudest  and  most  elementary  character.  The  best  means 
of  selling  anything  to  anybody  is  to  talk  to  that  person ;  the 
next  best  is  to  make  sure  that  he  will  read  what  you  write  to 
him.  Newspaper  advertising  may  fairly  be  called  an  indirect 
:  attack;  it  is  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  which  may  come  back 
i  at  once,  or  after  many  days,  or  which  may  sink  sodden  to  the 
r  bottom.  It  is  usual  to  calculate  the  value  of  newspaper  space  as, 
i  to  a  certain  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  purchasers 
■  of  the  paper ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  a  fraction 
of  them  will  see  an  advertisement,  only  a  small  fraction  will  read 
=  it,  and  that  only  a  very  small  fraction  will  feel  any  need  of  the 
goods  advertised.  Postal  advertising  is  more  direct  in  its  at¬ 
tack;  circular  letters,  catalogues,  and  other  such  matter  are  not, 
i  as  a  rule,  distributed  broadcast,  but  are  sent  to  those  who  are 
already,  or  who  it  is  thought  are  likely  to  become,  customers.  A 
i  good  list  of  what  are  called  “  names  ”  is,  therefore,  a  valuable 
!  property,  and  is  obtained  in  various  ways,  sueh  as  by  offering  free 
samples,  by  asking  for  applications  for  catalogues,  price-lists,  and 
?  booklets,  by  discreet  use  of  directories,  and  so  forth.  Postal  ad- 
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vertising  matter  is  in  this  country,  as  has  been  said,  usually  of 
the  crudest  type  :  printed  circulars,  all  apparently  written  on  the 
same  model,  so  alike  are  they,  ponderous  price-lists,  booklets 
with  dingy  or  otherwise  unattractive  covers  and  unpersuasive 
reading  matter,  and  catalogues  of  the  tradiest  description.  In 
short,  the  British  advertiser  has  not  awakened  to  the  fact  that 
the  postal  service  places  in  his  hands  a  very  potent  advertising 
weapon,  potent  if  used  aright,  impotent  and  expensive  if  abused. 
To  take  one  example  :  most  large  drapers’  establishments  possess 
a  long  list  of  good  “  names,”  though  not  so  long  as  they  should 
be,  for  every  retail  dealer  should  note  the  name  and  address 
of  every  customer.  A  well-written  letter,  gotten  up  so  as  to  look 
as  if  it  were  written  particularly  for  and  addressed  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  customer,  sent  out  occasionally,  describing  some  parti¬ 
cular  bargain  or  new  line  of  goods  being  offered,  is  a  most  effec¬ 
tive  form  of  advertising.  To  its  merits  as  advertising  there 
is  the  added  efficacy  of  a  subtle  form  of  flattery; 
people  like  these  little  attentions ;  the  tradesman  who  re¬ 
members  his  customers  will  find  that  they  remember 
him.  There  are  few  branches  of  trading  in  which  cir¬ 
cularising  cannot  be  used  judiciously,  and  if  judiciously  then 
profitably;  every  merchant,  as  well  as  every  tradesman,  every 
wholesale  as  well  as  every  retail  dealer,  depends  for  his  profits  upon 
the  efficacy  of  the  methods  he  uses  for  attracting  attention. 

To  attract  attention  is  the  first  aim  of  the  advertiser,  to  keep 
it  is  the  second ;  the  end  in  view  being  a  transaction  which  shall 
lead  to  mutual  satisfaction.  The  buyer  must  be  contented  if  the 
seller  is  to  continue  to  live.  How  very  few  of  the  catalogues 
and  price-lists  sent  out,  often  by  astute  business  houses,  have 
any  chance  of  attracting  attention.  They  are  inartistic,  cheap¬ 
looking,  slovenly — in  short,  money  “wasters,”  not  money 
“bringers.”  A  few  years  ago  a  well-known  wine  merchant 
was  reprinting  his  price-list,  when  an  astute  friend  suggested  to 
liirn  that  he  should  not  put  his  name  on  the  cover,  should  not 
stamp  it  a  price-list,  but  give  it  some  fancy  name  and  brighten 
it  with  chatty,  informing  articles  about  different  classes  of 
wines,  so  lightening  the  usual  dull  columns  of  names  and 
prices.  The  advice  was  taken;  the  booklet,  brilliantly  written 
by  an  able  connoisseur,  proved  a  great  success.  Xaturally  so: 
the  recipient  opened  it  to  see  what  was  wuthin ;  he  found  within 
that  which  was  really  pleasurable  reading,  and,  in  addition,  he 
was  struck  by  the  cleverness  and  enterprise  of  the  man  who 
luul  sent  him  the  first  interesting  wine-list  he  had  ever  seen, 
’riiere  is  scarce  a  tradesman  or  a  manufacturer  who  might  not 
l)enefit  by  the  lesson  of  this  true  tale.  Clever  advertisers  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  the  reading  of  the  postal  matter  they  send 
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out ;  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  in  recent  years  was  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica  letter  sent  out  by  The  Times,  regis¬ 
tered;  few  mortals  throw  a  registered  letter  aside  unread. 

There  are  those  who  make  a  boast  of  never  reading  a  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  or  a  trade  circular;  if  the  boast  were  true, 
which  it  seldom  is,  it  would  argue  an  unbusiness-like  mind.  No 
one  in  these  times  of  keen  competition  can  afford  to  run  the  risk 
of  missing  an  opportunity  or  of  being  ignorant  of  that  which  his 
rivals  may  know.  It  is  the  same  as  with  the  editor  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  ;  he  knows  too  well  from  dear  experience  that  seldom  if  ever 
will  the  unknown  contributor  send  him  anything  worth  the 
printing;  but  he  dare  not  neglect  that  “  seldom  ”  ;  the  discovery 
of  one  new  writer  of  sterling  merit  repays  the  cost  of  examining 
tons  of  rubbish.  To  turn  again  to  the  old  point,  advertising  is 
news,  bad,  indifferent,  or  good,  so  it  is  not  safe  to  neglect  it.  It 
is  this  fact  that  makes  some  of  the  “  trade  ”  journals  such  valu¬ 
able  properties;  their  circulations  may  not  be  stupendous,  but 
they  do  go  to  some  particular  set  of  retail  dealer’s,  and  therefore 
those  who  cater  for  that  trade  dare  not  omit  to  give  news  of,  that 
is  to  advertise,  the  goods  which  they  desire  to  sell.  They  know 
that  the  clever  men  keep  in  touch  with  all  that  is  being  done, 
and  with  the  clever  men  they  in  turn  want  to  keep  in  touch. 

Of  late  years  much  has  been  spoken  and  written  concerning 
.\merican  methods  of  advertising,  which  differ  from  ours  in 
quality  rather  than  in  kind.  The  Englishman  is  too  ready  to 
look  upon  advertising  as  a  mere  adjunct  to  his  business,  and, 
therefore,  to  treat  it  with  scant  attention ;  the  American  realises 
that  it  is  an  essential,  either  making  himself  a  master  of  its 
arts,  or  employing  the  best  expert  advice  that  he  can  buy.  The 
Englishman  believes  that  he  can  obtain  the  service  of  a  tirst-class 
advertising  man  for  the  salary  of  a  chief  clerk ;  the  American  will 
pay  a  price  which  would  be  startling  if  offered  to  the  manager  of 
a  business  in  this  country.  The  Englishman  is  slipshod ;  the 
.\merican  spends  time,  thought,  and  money  over  every  detail. 
The  Englishman  aims  at  what  he  thinks  will  prove  good  enough  ; 
the  American  is  not  content  with  anything  that  he  believes  can 
be  bettered.  The  American  leaves  no  stone  unturned  in  order 
to  spend  his  advertising  allotment  to  the  best  advantage,  he 
means  to  make  every  cent  tell ;  the  Englishman  too  frequently 
works  at  haphazard,  many  pounds  of  his  expenditure  failing  to 
tell,  the  blame  being  laid  by  him  on  advertising  instead  of  on  the 
advertisements.  The  American  is  ever  seeking  to  discover  new’ 
ways  of  applying  old  means,  new  methods  of  making  his  advertise¬ 
ments  more  attractive  and  more  compelling.  It  is  impossible  to 
deal  in  details,  but  we  may  glance  at  one  or  two  specific  examples 
of  American  energy.  The  railways  in  our  country  may  be  said, 
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with  very  few  exceptions,  to  ignore  the  arts  of  advertising. 
When  the  summer  is  approaching  the  American  railways 
are  beautifully  advertised ;  really  attractive  designs  appt4r 
ill  the  newspapers  and  magazines  and  on  the  hoardings 
calling  attention  to  various  summer  resorts  and  their  several 
advantages,  and  there  is  a  wide  distribution  of  excellently 
written  and  illustrated  booklets.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
question  of  “  Where  shall  we  go  and  how?  ”  is  not  so  hopeless 
there  as  it  is  here.  Then  the  department  stores,  which  are 
equivalent  to  our  general  stores,  steadily  advertise  in  the  news¬ 
papers  ;  their  page  and  half  page  advertisements  are  watched  bv 
their  customers  for  the  news  of  the  day,  and  they  are  so  well 
drawn  up  and  displayed  that  they  are  bound  also  to  attract  new¬ 
comers  to  the  shop.  The  proprietors  of  our  English  stores  ap¬ 
parently  have  not  any  knowledge  of  advertising,  or  any  desire 
to  acquire  it.  Their  one  notion  of  advertising,  and  that  is 
limited  to  a  few,  is  to  sjx^nd  money. 

When  an  English  tirin  of  old  standing  and  doing  a  good  busi¬ 
ness  is  approached  with  the  proposition  that  they  would  do  well 
to  advertise,  as  a  rule  many  stumbling  blocks  are  placed  in  the 
way  of  the  advertiser.  In  many  cases  the  concern  is  a  limited 
company,  and  the  directors  are  paying  a  fair  dividend  and  draw¬ 
ing  comfortable  salaries;  why,  then,  should  they  depart  from 
the  ways  that  have  brought  them  to  success,  and  why  should 
they  risk  their  popularity  with  the  shareholders  by  proposing  a 
large  additional  expenditure,  which  may  or  may  not  bring  pro¬ 
fitable  results?  Another  very  common  reply  is  that  the  business 
is  doing  very  well  on  its  present  lines,  no  further  profit  is  desired; 
in  short,  the  policy  of  standing  still  is  advocated,  lint  the  days 
have  gone  by  when  any  business,  however  sound  and  strong,  can 
afford  to  mark  time,  can  afford  to  ignore  the  means  of  progress 
being  utilised  by  their  rivals ;  a  business  to-day  must  either 
increase  or  decrease.  Compolaint  is  justly  made  that  American 
and  German  goods,  no  cheaper  and  no  better  than  our  own,  are 
flooding  our  markets ;  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  by  one  means 
and  another  they  are  better  advertised  than  our  products.  Their 
travellers,  walking  and  talking  advertisements,  are  superior  to 
ours;  their  catalogues  and  price-lists,  advertisements  of  the  most 
direct  character  and  of  the  greatest  influence,  are  beyond  com¬ 
parison  better  than  our  own. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  deplorable  that  the  arts  of  advertising 
are  now  essential  to  thriving  business ;  the  fact  is  so,  and  facts 
should  be  faced  with  open  eyes.  Given  two  articles  of  equal 
merit,  appealing  to  an  equally  ’  large  section  of  the  public,  that 
which  is  most  widely  known  will  be  most  widely  sold. 

W.  Teignmouth  Shore. 


the  parks  and  squares  of  LONDON  : 

AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  THEM. 


^^o  city  in  the  whole  wide  world  is  so  richly  dowered  with 
open-air  spaces  as  is  the  stupendous  City  of  London.  Her  Parks 
and  her  Squares  are  the  pride  of  her  people  and  the  admiration 
of  her  visitors.  The  question,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  arises, 
“Do  we  make  the  most  of  them?” 

The  subject  is  a  large  one — it  takes  us  back  to  past  history, 
it  appeals  to  present  needs,  and  it  embraces  the  future  of  the 
capital.  It  will  not  be  possible  in  a  paper  such  as  this  to  deal 
u’ith  anything  like  all  the  parks  and  squares,  therefore  it  wdll 
be  best  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  Royal  Parks  and  the  Squares 
of  Bloomsbury,  Marylebone,  and  Westminster. 

At  the  outset  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the  undoubted  fact 
that  a  vast  change  has  come  over  the  manners  and  tastes  of 
people  of  all  classes  during  the  last  decade  or  two.  The  spirit 
and  the  boast  of  the  ‘‘  Englishman’s  Castle”"  are  no  more,  and 
life  is  lived  in  public  as  it  has  not  been  for  well-nigh  three 
hundred  years.  A  potent  factor  in  the  new  condition  of  things 
is  certainly  the  entry  of  women  upon  the  arena  of  commercial 
pursuits.  The  levelling-up  of  classes,  by  means  of  education 
and  travel,  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  resorts  of  fashion.  The 
universality  of  games  and  pastimes,  and  the  increased  desire  and 
facilities  for  amusement  and  recreation  have  produced  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  habits  and  in  the  bearing  of  every  grade  in  society. 

The  opening  of  tea-rooms  and  cheap  restaurants,  and  the 
delights  of  Earl’s  Court  and  similar  resorts  have  combined  to 
offer  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  which  were  denied  to 
the  last  generation. 

At  the  present  moment  no  question  is  more  ready  for  solution 
than  that  of  w'hat  to  do  with  our  superabundant  population 
during  the  hours  of  relaxation.  This  subject  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  in  debate — especially  with  respect  to  one  conspicuous 
feature— between  the  London  County  Council  and  the  writer 
of  this  article,  and  Mr.  Gomme’s  final  wmrds  w’ere  as  follow's  : — 
“I  have  further  to  inform  you  that  the  Committee,  whilst  in 
thorough  sympathy  wuth  all  endeavours  for  the  promotion  of 
sobriety  and  the  improvement  of  manners,  regret  that  they  do 
not  see  their  way  to  provide  immediately  largely  increased 
facilities  for  the  public  to  take  meals  out  of  doors.  You  will 
be  glad  to  learn,  however,  that,  in  addition  to  the  Victoria 
Embankment  Gardens,  which  you  name,  the  Committee  have 
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recently  made  arrangements  for  refreshments  to  be  served  in 
the  open  air  at  Golder’s  Hill,  Hampstead,  and  at  Ravensbourne 
Park,  Hammersmith.  ...” 

This  communication  offers  a  cue  and  a  raison  d’etre  for  the 
following  article,  and  we  will  plunge  at  once  into  the  subject. 

I. — The  Parks. 

“There’s  not  nuffm  equals  Hoide  Park,  Oi  saiy  !  ”  remarked 
a  sturdy  young  workman  to  his  mate  as  they  sat  watching,  bv 
the  Serpentine,  the  water-fowl  at  play,  smoking  the  while,  and 
conning  the  pictures  in  the  Daily  Mirror. 

If  ungrammatical  and  distinctly  Cockney,  the  observation,  all 
the  same,  contains  a  truism,  for  the  actualities  of  Hyde  Park 
are  manifold,  and  its  possibilities  are  boundless. 

Bluff  King  Hal  it  was  who,  in  1536,  acquired  the  ecclesiastical 
Manor  of  Hide,  and  converted  it  into  a  Royal  hunting-ground  for 
himself  and  his  courtiers.  The  “  iMerry  Monarch,”  Charles  II., 
laid  out  a  racecourse  and  the  spacious  “  Ring  ” — which  we  to-day 
enjoy — and  the  park  became  the  resort  of  all  the  King’s  lieges. 

Pious  Queen  Anne  planted  the  avenues  of  trees.  The  gnarled 
and  patched-up  trunks  of  many  of  them  are  still  the  silent 
witnesses  of  scenes  of  love  and  hate.  What  tales  could  they 
not  tell  of  life’s  comedies  and  tragedies  !  And  that  undulating 
sward  could  crisply  whisper  of  merry  men  and  maids,  and  also, 
in  storm-tossed  accents,  tell  of  gallants  and  ruffians  done  to  death 
in  duel  and  in  brawl. 

Kensington  Gardens  have  another  story.  Kensington  was 
“discovered”  by  William  HI.,  who,  phlegmatic  monarch  that 
he  was,  suffered  much  from  asthma.  For  a  remedy  at  loss,  the 
royal  physicians  indicated  to  his  Majesty  “the  salubrious  air” 
of  the  Kensington  gravel-pits  ! 

Nottingham  House  being  in  the  market,  the  King  snapped  it 
up,  and  commanded  Sir  Christopher  Wren  to  convert  it  into  a 
Versailles  in  miniature,  and  in  this  way  we  got  Kensington 
Palace. 

Queen  Anne,  in  her  turn,  affected  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
gravel-pits — perhaps  she  was  asthmatic  too — and,  by  way  of  re¬ 
covering  the  wilderness  around,  she  built  the  noble  Orangery, 
where  she  and  her  Duchess  mingled  spicy  gossip  in  the  orange 
flavour  of  their  tea. 

To  Queen  Caroline,  however — the  much  to  be  commiserated 
— we  look  as  the  maker  of  the  Gardens.  She  quietly  annexed 
a  hundred  good  acres  from  Hyde  Park,  dug  out  the  sunken 
ditch,  and  turned  the  stagnant  pools  of  w’ater  into  the  whole¬ 
some  Serpentine.  She,  too,  planted  the  Broad  Walk,  and  threiv 
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a  brick  wall  around  about.  Perchance  you  may  confront 
the  wraith  of  the  unhappy  Queen  should  you  wander  after 
dark  amongst  her  trees,  for  hers  was  a  tumultuous  burial. 

Of  St.  James’s  Park  and  Green  Park  history  has  little  to  say. 
Henry  VIII.  drained  the  marshy  land  and  formed  a  deer  park 
and  preserve.  Charles  II.  laid  out  pleasure  grounds  after  Le 
Xotre’s  meretricious  plans,  and  bade  his  courtiers  hold  their 
revels  there.  The  present  form  of  both  parks  was  the  work  of 
dashing  Beau  Nash  in  18-27-18-29. 

Cromwell  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  Primrose  Hill,  w'hat 
^ith  his  coup  d'ceil  and  his  cannon.  Happily  the  ordnance  has 
disappeared,  but  the  view  remains.  Begent’s  Park  we  owe,  in 
name  at  least,  to  the  “First  Gentleman  in  Europe,’’  for  he 
arrogantly  ousted  the  former  nomenclature — IMarylebone  Park, 
or  Fields — which  ‘  ‘  good  Queen  Bess  ’  ’  had  drained ,  and  where 
the  “Merry  Monarch’’  formed  a  pleasure  lake.  Nobody  seems 
to  know  where  the  trees  came  from,  and  who  planted  them; 
probably  they  are  contemporaries  of  the  late  ruthlessly  cut  down 
rows  of  sweet  lime-trees  in  The  Mall. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  Eoyal  Parks.  Their  charms 
have  stirred  the  Muse  of  Poetry,  and  Addison,  Pope,  and  many 
another  poetaster  have  flown  their  fancies  sky-high  above  the 
tallest  elms.  More  sober  tributes  have  worthily  been  paid  by 
men  of  quieter  temperament  in  prose.  And  who  is  there  W'ho 
can  deny  the  fascination? 

Within  those  lordly  railings  the  King's  subjects  and  the 
strangers  within  our  gates  may  roam  at  will,  and  e’en  lie  prone 
upon  the  grass.  Exceptional  facilities  are  afforded  to  wakeful 
tramps  to  perform  their  early  morning  toilets,  and  to  evening 
lovers  unmindful  of  the  fleeting  hours  ! 

Optimistic  guide-books  aver  that  “  Nowadays  the  characteristic 
of  our  parks  is  their  country  aspect.  What  with  ducks,  and 
sheep,  and  cows,  one  may  well  imagine  oneself  miles  away 
from  London.’’  Flowery  parterres  and  shrubs  send  forth  their 
fragrance, and  delight  the  eyes  of  passers-by  ;  and  bees  and  birds, 
and  bats  and  butterflies  make  melody  and  cast  chromatic  shadows 
as  they  take  toll  of  honey,  bud,  and  grub. 

Strains  of  music  in  summer-time  soothe,  or  excite,  busy 
workers  taking  rest,  and  votaries  of  fashion  finding  none. 

What  would  you  more?  and  yet  the  “  wwld  and  his  wife  ’’  are 
very  much  like  Tantalus  and  the  Daughter  of  the  Horse-leech — 
having,  they  still  want!  Whilst  seeing,  hearing,  touching,  and 
smelling  are  all  provided  for  in  one  way  or  another,  one  sense 
remains  unsatisfied  and  craving — tasting. 

Salubrious  air  and  healthy  exercise  provoke  good  appetite, 
and  human  nature  would  be  satisfied  then  and  there.  Befresh- 
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merits  in  the  parks  !  Shade  of  ‘  ‘  George  Eanger  !  ’  ’  Forsooth 
caterers  are  established  in  Kensington  Gardens  and  in  Eegent’s 
Park,  whilst  two  venerable  sisters  sell  lolly-pops  at  the  entrance 
of  St.  James’s;  but  the  supply — not  to  say  the  quality  and  the 
style — is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  the  demand.  Fashion’s 
footsteps,  moreover,  do  not  trend  those  ways — here’s  the  rub! 

No,  in  Hyde  Park,  during  the  season,  those  who  daily  con¬ 
gregate,  “themselves  to  show  and  others  to  criticise,’’  make 
Stanhope  Gate  their  social  “hub,’’  and  thereabouts  would  they 
partake  of  light  refreshments.  By  all  means  let  them  have 
them. 

A  project  has  lately  received  courteous  approbation  at  Storey’s 
Gate;  may  it  not  be  pigeon-holed,  we  pray.^ 

It  has  been  suggested  that  on  each  May  Day  three  or  four 
picturesque  chalets,  such  as  our  cabbies  delight  in,  should  be 
wheeled  into  position,  along  that  loveliest  of  all  park  avenues- 
thc  Achilles  Statue  to  the  Boy  and  Dolphin  Fountain— with 
kitchen,  pantry,  and  service  installations.  All  in  front,  upon 
the  velvet  lawns,  multitudes  of  little  iron  tables  would  spring, 
mushroom-like,  from  the  ground,  whereat  caterers  up-to-date, 
and  smart  young  serving  men  and  maids,  could  easily  supply  the 
needs  of  “high  Society,’’  whilst  a  wise,  if  dilatory.  Department 
should  reap  a  golden  harvest. 

Draughts  of  cheering  cups  and  “nips”  of  appetising  petits 
verres  go  very  well  with  strains  of  Elgar  and  of  Strauss ;  hence 
a  right  good  military  band  should  be  de  riguenr  in  the  midst  of 
the  gay  throng  during  the  afternoon  parade.  In  no  other  capital 
is  music  lacking  at  that  daily  function.^ 

There  is  nothing  in  the  unwritten  code  of  good  manners  to 
forbid,  at  Stanhope  Gate,  Fetes  Chavipetres,  such  as  Antoine 
Watteau  loved  to  paint  in  his  fascinating  “Conversations.” 

But  Hyde  Park  has  still  another  public  for  which  to  cater, 
uncounted  thousands  of  busy  daily  toilers,  who  nightly  throng 
the  one  and  only  bandstand.  On  Sundays  the  concourse  is 
immense . 

For  want  of  something  else  to  do  the  multitudes  tramp  aim¬ 
lessly  to  and  fro,  heeding  less  the  miisic  than  their  friends. 
Ill-lighted  and  ill-watched,  harmless,  though  perhaps  unbecoming 
frolic  degenerates  into  horseplay  and  all  but  general  license. 
Alas !  what  golden  opportunities  are  thrown  away  for  teaching 
manners  and  self-respect  in  this  big  school  let  out  to  play! 

(1)  Replying  to  a  letter  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  under  date  October  31st, 
1906,  Mr.  Harcourt  says: — “I  assure  you  that  the  question  of  refreshments  in 
Hyde  Park  will  not  be  lost  sight  of.” 

(2)  Last  season  a  band  played  every  afternoon  in  the  band-stand  from  three 
o’clock  to  five-  the  wrong  place  and  the  wrong  time ! 
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Dump  down  hosts  of  seductive  little  tables  among  the  dreary 
rows  and  rows  of  chairs,  and  the  lessons  are  half  learnt !  Eating 
and  drinking  daintily  in  public  is  the  antidote  to  vulgar  feeding 
at  home.  Within  the  grim  and  dark  band  enclosure— so  little  used, 
for  nobody  cares  to  sit  as  in  a  stuffy  concert  room — instal 
kitchen,  pantries,  and  service  counters  at  strictly  popular 
prices;  speed  bustling  waiters  with  beers  and  other  beverages,  hot 
and  cold,  along  with  suitable  and  well-cooked  refreshments  of 
all  kinds. 

Above  all,  after  dark  light  up  the  scene  a/  giorno  with  big 
arc  lamps.  Light,  Order,  and  Content  go  hand  in  hand  very 
well ! 

In  Kensington  Gardens  we  can  indeed  get  quite  a  decent 
lunch,  and  teas  there  are  greatly  patronised,  but  the  menus  are 
restricted,  and  the  style  is  hardly  up-to-date.  We  want  a  fully- 
equipped  Kestaurant  and  a  Cafe  Chantant  too,  with  a  good  Band 
down  in  the  hollow  by  the  Serpentine.  Afternoon  and  night,  with 
brilliant  illumination,  let  sweet  music  wait  on  melting  fancy, 
and  add  the  elegancies  of  the  promenade  and  the  delights  of 
water  fetes  to  the  natural  charms.  Make  the  service  con¬ 
stant,  and  then  shall  we  have,  what  we  very  much  desire,  a 
welcome  adjunct  to  the  entertainments  at  the  Eoyal  Albert 
Hall. 

One  great  improvement — perhaps  the  greatest  of  them  all — 
would  be  the  re-union  of  the  Park  and  the  Gardens.  Why  such 
a  well-matched  couple  should  have  been  so  long  parted  no  one 
can  tell.  Fill  in  the  Carolinean  ditch,  throw  down  the  Victorian 
railings,  and  take  the  carriage-drive  right  past  the  Albert 
Memorial,  up  the  grand  Broad  Walk,  and  round  it,  back  to 
Victoria  Gate,  and  let  the  Hiding-ring  run  alongside  in  double 
harness.  This  undertaking,  whilst  costing  comparatively  a 
trifling  sum,  and  whilst  so  easy  of  accomplishment,  would  be 
acclaimed  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and  would  add 
immensely  to  the  amenities  of  “  The  Park.” 

bill  lo '  the  wild-fowl  upon  the  Bound  Pond  are  rising  on 
'hi'  wing,  and  we  will  with  them  fly  to  waters  fresh  and  pastures 
new  in  Westminster. 

St.  James’s  Park  is  a  perfectly  ideal  rendezvous,  and  its 
adaptabilities  are  endless.  Despite  its  recent  disfigurement  at 
the  Palace  end  it  may,  with  little  effort,  become  the  charming 
I  leasaunce  that  the  “Merry  Monarch”  conceived.  Along  Bird¬ 
cage  Walk,  all  among  the  groves  and  bosquets,  erect  elegant, 
light  buildings — a  Winter  Palace,  a  Summer  Theatre,  a  Ees- 
taurant,  and  a  Popular  Cafe  or  two.  Cater  for  all  classes  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  and,  when  darkness  has  fallen,  light  up  with 
plenteous  electric  lamps,  and  charm  an  appreciative  public,  by 
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uniting  in  this  transformation  the  joys  of  the  Cafi’  Chantant  and 
the  fascinations  of  pageants  on  the  lake. 

“And  so  you  would  vulgarise  the  parks,  and  disturb  their 
repose  with  a  pandemonium  ?  ’  ’ 

“By  no  means,  gentle  critic;  good  manners  come  of  boon 
companionship,  remember.” 

Green  Park  is  but  a  big  square  grown  green.  Open  it  night 
and  day.  Move  the  bandstand — now  shadeless  and  in  undesirable 
propinquity  to  noble  mansions — and  place  it  near  the  fountain. 
Alas!  what  can  be  said  about  The  Mall,  the  mutilated  Mall! 
London’s  chiefest  beauty-spot,  with  its  centuries  of  romance! 
All  has  been  destroyed,  and  instead  of  an  unique  anlage,  we  have 
a  vulgar,  dusty,  noisy  thoroughfare — a  stern  object  lesson  to 
w’anton  official  blunderers ! 

It  is  perhaps  a  far  cry  to  Eegent’s  Park  and  Primrose  Hill, 
but  thither  we  must  go,  piloted  probably  by  acutely-seeing 
solan  geese  on  wing,  and  swdftly  borne  along  in  an  easy 
“Vanguard”  motor-bus. 

Here  a  wholly  different  set  of  conditions  prevails.  If  Hyde 
Park  and  St.  James’s  are  the  resort  of  the  leisured  classes, 
Eegent’s  Park  is  the  playground  of  the  masses.  Sports  and 
games  sound  the  dominant  note,  and  yet  withal  there  is  a  certain 
stately  dignity  and  restraint  which  commend  shady  avenue,  green 
sward,  and  flowery  garden  to  the  sympathy  of  all  comers. 

Frequenters  of  the  football  and  cricket  grounds  are  provided 
for,  very  roughly  he  it  added,  at  the  two  refreshment  buildings, 
and  one  may  sit  at  tables  on  the  grass ;  but  menus  service,  and 
appointments  leave  much  to  be  desired.  Fashion  s^eks  a  more 
intelligent  and  pleasurable  use  of  the  lovely  Gardens.  Here  is 
the  very  spot  for  a  well-equipped  Cafe  Chantant  and  a  bandstand, 
with  ubiquitous  little  tables  all  among  the  flower-beds.  Pro¬ 
menades  from  noon  to  night — when  brilliant  electric  lamps  are 
indicated — would  charm  the  affluent  and  instruct  the  common 
people.  A  Winter  Palace,  as  we  so  absurdly  call  it,  would  not 
be  out  of  place. 

Away  across  the  park  are  facilities  for  boating,  but  for  little 
else.  Why  not  erect  a  Popular  Cafe  there,  with  refreshments 
under  cover  and  in  the  open?  Many  vigorous  youths  and  maidens 
pass  that  way  on  sport  intent,  and  many  stabler  citizens  enjoy 
to  watch  their  play.  But  it  is  far  to  home  and  tea.  At  night 
light  up  the  whole  expanse  of  shore  and  lake,  and  create  an 
elysium  ! 

Guo  urgent  need  there  is — the  illumination,  and  the  opening, 
of  the  Broad  Walk  by  night.  A  thoroughfare  is  greatly  needed 
after  dark  from  Primrose  Hill  to  Marylebone. 

And  what  of  Primrose  Hill?  Alusic,  of  course,  and  refresh- 
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nients  are  indicated  there  as  well,  and  many  more  illnminants. 

A  People’s  Observatory  would  meet  a  want,  and  instruct  in  useful 
science.  Enlarge  the  open-air  Gymnasium,  and  enclose  a  corner 
for  strong  girl  candidates.  The  making  of  young  Sandows  and 
Hackenschmidts  yields  in  importance  to  no  scheme  of  popular  in- 
struction.^ 

With  the  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens  we  have  perhaps 
no  right  to  deal.  They  belong  to  close  corporations,  who  never- 
‘  theless  make  admirable  use  of  their  opportunities  and  welcome 
:  public  interest  and  support.  As  to  the  former,  indeed,  nothing 

can  be  imagined  more  dainty  and  appealing  than  the  delightful 
“Pastoral  Plays  ”  of  Mr.  P.  Kirwan  and  his  sylvan  actors.  With 
respect  to  the  “Zoo,”  a  Government  or  County  Council  subsidy 
should  lower  the  charge  for  entrance,  if  not  free  it  entirely,  whilst 
Sunday  opening  to  the  public  is  imperative. 

In  connection  with  the  parks,  two  other  subjects  claim  adequate 
attention — shower-shelters  and  bathing-places. 

It  is  all  but  inconceivable  that  the  authorities  have  not,  years 
and  years  ago,  erected  suitable  cover  for  sudden  showers.  Our 
Eoyal  parks  are  hopelessly  behind  the  open  spaces  of  our  meanest 
country  towns.  There  is  absolutely  no  cover  and  no  shelters  in 
any  of  them ! 

Light,  durable,  elegant,  and  withal  inexpensive  erections  of 
glass  and  iron  would  be  admirable  investments  of  public  funds, 
and  would  add  greatly  to  the  decorative  features  of  the  parks. 
For  patterns,  search  the  pier-heads  at  our  seaside  resorts,  and 
the  handy  shelters  on  beach  and  promenade.  Let  them  be  lofty, 
airy,  and  roomy  enough,  and  easy  of  exit.  Place  them  where 
people  most  do  congregate — in  each  park  three  or  four. 

Such  spacious  crystal  refuges  would  servo  another  purpose 
admirably — as  rallying-points  for  the  People’s  Evening  Sing- 
Song.  Who  has  passed  Marble  Arch,  for  example,  when  shades 
of  night  are  falling,  or  have  fallen,  that  has  not  been  charmed 
with  national  songs  and  popular  melodies  pealed  forth  by 
hundreds  of  enthusiastic  singers  gathered  round  their  leaders? 
Now,  under  adverse  regulations  of  Police,  and  amid  vagaries  of 
weather,  the  singers  sing  their  songs  as  best  they  can.  Installed 
in  covered  shelters,  open  on  all  sides,  their  freely-given  public 
ministry  would  gain  in  cohesion  and  in  purpose.  It  was  a 
prophet  of  old  time  who  said  :  “  Is  a  man  merry,  let  him  sing 
songs!” 

The  third  direction  in  which  the  Parks  fail  to  be  made  the 
most  of  is  that  of  Bathing-places.  Such  in  truth  exist,  but  very 
circumscribed  in  Hyde  Park,  for  the  arrangements  are  remin- 

(1)  A  hideous  iron  and  glass  building — temporary,  let  us  hope — has  recently 
been  erected.  Why  not  let  it  be  decorative? 
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isccnt  of  the  Stone  Age,  or  of  the  Lake-dwellers!  The  other 
Royal  parks  offer  no  facilities  whatever  for  a  morning  and  an 
evening  dip. 

The  police  assert  that  twelve  thousand  bathers  in  a  day  is  no 
uncommon  total  in  the  Serpentine,  and  for  this  army  of  cleanly 
healthful  folk  there  are  no  preparations  and  no  accommodation 
save  only  what  the  clear  water  and  the  green  grass  afford.  En¬ 
large  considerably  the  Bathing-grounds,  furnish  dressing-benches 
—removable  at  will — erect  adequate  diving-boards,  with  landing- 
planks  to  shore,  and,  above  all,  appoint  attendants  wdth  ample 
supplies  of  towels  and  costumes  free  to  poor  men  and  boys.* 

And  w’hilst  you  legislate  for  bathers  of  the  sterner  sex,  on 
no  account  forget  our  women  and  our  girls.  Their  claims  are 
just  as  strong  as  are  those  of  their  lords  and  masters.  For  them, 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  between  the  Bridge  and  the  Fountains, 
is  a  grassy  bank,  sheltered  and  secluded  too,  where  stately 
peacocks  have  been  wont  to  preen  their  feathers  and  display 
their  charms.  There  build  a  Bathing-Temple  with  attendants 
and  accessories  supplied.  Let  it  be  spacious  enough  and  elegant. 
Another  purpose  would  it  serve — that  of  a  Skating-Palace,  when 
King  Frost  holds  his  athletic  court  upon  the  ice. 

Regent’s  Park  is  waiting  impatiently  for  the  man  and  the  hour 
when  it,  too,  will  exhibit  the  elegance  and  the  healthfulness  of 
the  bath. 

Into  the  vexed  question  of  “mixed  bathing’’  in  the  parks 
we  will  not  enter,  but  avoid  a  ducking,  if  not  a  pitfall,  by  hurrying 
off  to  view  the  Squares  and  open  spaces. 


11.— The  Squ.ares. 

An  old  chronicler  of  London  has  quaintly  described  its  squares 
as  “very  interesting  from  their  tranquil,  retired  air,  and  antique 
pattern,  and  trees!’’ 

Possibly  this  is  still  in  a  measure  true  of  the  smaller  nnd  less 
frequented  squares,  but  those  to  which  we  propose  to  confine 
our  attention  have  long  ago  lost  many  of  their  “interesting'’ 
characteristics. 

The  origin  of  the  squares  of  London  is  easy  enough  to  trace. 
iNIcstly  built  for  lordly  residents  in  the  eighteenth  century,  they 
mark  the  first  great  expansion  of  the  metropolis.  Before  the 
beginning  of  that  century  much  of  the  land  west,  say,  of  South¬ 
ampton  Row  was  open  country.,  wild  and  uncultivated.  Dobie 
relates  that  “St.  Giles  Runs’’ — now  Bedford  Square— was  a 

(1)  In  1906  a  new  diving-board  was  placed  in  the  Serpentine,  but,  to  use  a 
Scriptural  expression,  “What  is  it  among  so  many?” 
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cow  pasture,  whilst  Hanover  Square  was  the  favourite  resort  of 
City  lads  for  blackberrying  ! 

Fashion  at  once  set  her  foot  on  the  new  squares,  and  they 
became  gay  promenades  for  the  belles  and  beaux  of  Society, 
whilst  routs  and  musical  soirees  were  held  in  their  gardens. 
Nobody  appears  to  know  quite  why  and  when  the  public  w^ere 
excluded  by  the  erection  of  iron  railings,  nor  by  what  right 
the  gardens  were  set  apart  for  the  delectation  of  residents  only. 

Priority,  chronologically,  of  course,  belongs  to  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields.  Away  in  the  Dark  Ages  it  was  a  favourite  jousting-place 
for  bold  Knights  Templar,  but  Edward  III.  turned  it  into  a 
recreation  ground  for  clerks,  apprentices,  and  students.  Not  too 
secure  were  life  and  property  in  those  merry  days.  In  his  Trivia 
Gay  speaks  thus  :  — 

Wliere  Lincoln's  Inn  wide  space  is  rail’d  around. 

Cross  not  with  venturesome  step — there  oft  is  found 
A  lurking  thief  .  .  . 


In  1735,  when  the  garden  was  first  fenced  round,  the  square 
had  assumed  pretty  much  its  present  aspect.  Happily,  in  recent 
years  the  garden  has  once  more  been  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
and  there  one  may  read,  rest,  and  meditate  scarcely  conscious 
of  the  City’s  roar. 

But  something  more  than  this  is  in  the  lap  of  Destiny  for 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Handy^  alike  for  Holborn  and  the  Strand, 
and  flanking  noble  Kingsway,  a  numerous  clientele — legal  and 
otherwise — is  waiting  for  the  magician’s  rod  which  shall  conjure 
into  being  a  noble  Winter  Garden,  open-aired  and  covered,  with 
lights  and  cheer,  and  good,  light  beer,  and  other  such  delights  ! 

Stepping  quickly  over  Holborn,  we  find  ourselves  in  pleasant, 
social  Bloomsbury,  famed  afar  for  its  Boarding-Houses  and  its 
umbrageous  squares.  Named  after  the  famous  throe  hundred  years 
Hostelry  in  Southampton  Eow,  Bed  Lion  Square  first  beckons 
us.  What  with  trees,  flowers,  and  easy  seats,  the  pretty  little 
square  is  a  peaceful  lounge  for  weary  workers  round  about  and 
for  chance  pedestrians  harking  by.  They  say  it’s  haunted  !  Well, 
be  it  so,  but  drown  the  melancholy  wdiisperings  of  Tyburnian 
criminals  buried  there  with  cheerful  clink  of  knife  and  fork  and 
glass,  and  with  strains  of  lilting  melody. 

The  inner  man  refreshed,  at  least  in  imagination,  we  plunge 
right  into  the  thick  of  Bloomsbury’s  twenty  squares  or  more, 
which  seem  to  range  themselves  in  two  divisions,  those  for 
which  the  psychological  moment  has  arrived,  and  those  whose 
arousing  is  still  future. 

In  the  latter  category  we  find  Torrington,  Tavistock,  Woburn, 
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Gordon,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  Regent,  Queen’s,  and  Burton 
Crescent.  Here  private  residents  seem  to  preponderate,  and  the 
claims  of  such  must  ever  be  regarded,  where  they  do  not  clash 
with  wider  henefits.  Anyhow,  w'e  may  safely  unlock  the  gates 
for  nowadays  no  straying  cattle  eat  their  grass"  way  along,  and 
no  footpads  dog  unwary  pedestrians.  Place  glazed  shelters  in 
their  midst  for  shine  and  shower,  and  lots  of  seats  to  rest  the 
weary  and  the  busy  passing  by.  Some  old  hero,  perchance  a 
Victoria  Cross  man,  could  have  his  watchman’s  hut  in  each 
trimmed-up  Garden. 

The  other  group  of  Bloomsbury’s  squares  have  a  different  role 
—to  hearten  and  to  refresh.  Such  worthies  as  Richard  Baxter, 
Eldon,  Richard  Steele,  Pope,  F.  D.  Maurice,  Thomas  Lawrence, 
and  even  Beaconsfield,  when  a  boy,  and  other  erstwhile  denizens, 
will  never  find  their  long  repose  disturbed  because  the  squares 
they  loved  and  adorned  are  ready  for  a  resuscitation  of  their 
former  merry  manners  and  social  amenities. 

Bloomsbury,  Bedford,  Russell,  with  outlying  Soho  in  the  south, 
and  to  the  north,  Argyll,  Euston,  Fitzroy,  and  Endersleigh 
Gardens,  such  they  are,  and  their  days  of  seclusion  and  of  gloom 
are  over.  The  first  three  form  the  “hub”  of  houses  full  of 
paying  guests  for  whom  the  lonesome  life  of  old-world  respect¬ 
ability  has  no  allure.  Such  people  are  in  the  van  of  social  pro¬ 
gress,  cosmopolitan  they  are,  and,  blending  many  sympathies, 
they  would  have  life  at  its  best  and  freest.  The  Square  gardens 
would  be  their  breathing-grounds  for  rest  and  conversation,  and 
there  would  they  resort  in  sunshine  or  in  shade,  and  within  their 
crystal  palaces  “in  little,”  or  under  the  verdant  trees,  spend 
happy  hours.  Light  refreshments  and  lightsome  music  would 
be  the  order  of  the  day,  whilst  evc'iitide  would  find  an  apprecia¬ 
tive  audience  assembled  for  the  Cd/cs  Chantnnt. 

Details  of  arrangement  would  be  fitly  undertaken  by  r. 
Square  Gardens,  Restaurants,  and  Entertainments  Committee, 
so  that  each  square  should  have  its  fixed  days  of  festivity,  and 
the  Sundays  would  be  brightened  up  amazingly. 

Euston  Square  and  Endersleigh  Gardens  would  follow  suit, 
and  would  become  a  miniature  Champs  Elysees.  In  both, 
fully-furnished  Restaurants  with  musical  accompaniments 
would  prove  not  only  attractive,  but  exceptionally  profitable. 
For  want  of  a  more  suitable  word,  Winter  Gardens  of  glass  and 
iron  should  also  find  places.  Indeed,  there  is  a  swiftly  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  such  Popular  Cafes,  w'here  busy  day-toilers 
may  spend  happy,  wholesome  evenings.  The  misery  of  winter 
evenings  in  London  has  no  parallel.  People  do  not  frequent 
public-houses  as  they  used  to  do.  Thousands  have  merely  their 
bedrooms  wherein  to  pass  dull  hours.  They  do  not  want  the 
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nightly  excitement  of  the  theatre — that  they  cannot  afford.  But 
for  a  few  pence  each  could  be  entertained  and  fed,  with  good 
results  to  mind  and  body. 

Soho,  Fitzroy,  and  Argyll  Squares  are  all  ready  to  be  made  the 
most  of.  The  first,  in  Stuart  days,  was  ever  the  scene  of  gaiety 
and  pleasure.  INIadame  Corneley’s  hols  masques  attracted  the 
fashion  of  the  period.  Soho  is  the  centre  of  a  foreign  quarter, 
whose  residents  and  passing  sojourners  are  accustomed  well  to 
life  in  public.  Around  are  numerous  restaurants  and  clubs. 
Focus  their  attractions  in  the  Square  garden,  and  you  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  civilising  rendezvous  for  anarchists  and  others. 

Fitzroy  and  Argyll  Sejuarcs  have  an  old-world  look,  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  their  present  activities,  but  round  about  dwell 
an  appreciative  public,  who,  given  fair  opportunities,  would  not 
abuse  them.  A  Bier-Halle  and  a  Bier-Garten  combined  are 
indicated  here. 

Let  experiments  be  made  in  these  three  Squares,  such  as  here 
are  indicated,  and  you  will  see  ample  residts  in  the  improved 
manners  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants.  Something,  too,  would 
be  done  to  remove  the  loneliness  of  City  loiterers  and  the  cheer¬ 
lessness  of  sweated  lives. 

Marylebonc  with  her  Squares— a  baker’s  dozen — next  hails  us 
in  our  pilgrimage,  but  here  we  find  conditions  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  in  social  Bloomsbury.  Town  mansions  of  the  wealthy 
abound,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Parks  olfers  what  is  sought 
of  cheer  and  charm.  Nevertheless,  let  the  gardens  of  them 
all  be  open  all  the  day.  Crystal  shelters  and  cosy  seats  w'ould 
serve  in  storm  and  shine,  and  the  gardens  should  play  a  nobler 
role,  in  the  interests  of  the  teeming  City,  than  that  of  airing- 
grounds  for  overfed  pet-dogs. 

The  third  great  group  of  Squares  with  which  we  have  to  do 
is  that  of  Westminster,  and  here  we  shall  have  to  tread  quite 
warily.  Perhaps  foot  of  ordinary  citizen  should  not  be  set  in 
such  select  gardens  as  those  of  Grosvenor,  Berkeley,  Belgrave, 
Eaton,  Lowndes,  Chester,  Ebury,  Cadogan,  Warwick,  Eccleston, 
and  St.  George’s — they  are  the  cherished  property  and  breathing- 
grounds  of  the  wealthy  residents  around.  Still  they  are  not  made 
the  most  of,  neither  by  their  privileged  owners,  nor  on  the  part 
of  their  neighbours,  rich  and  poor.  Had  they  but  crystal  shelters, 
many  a  pretty  summer  fHe  could  be  enjoyed  under  their  shady 
bowers,  and  many  a  winter  entertainment  held,  in  the  name  of 
blessed  charity. 

Of  the  other  squares  of  Westminster  we  must  specialise.  Three 
of  them — and  they  the  very  greatest  on  the  whole — are  monu¬ 
mental  and  decorative — Trafalgar,  Parliament,  and  Waterloo 
Place.  These  cry  aloud  for  rearrangement  on  more  artistic 
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lines,  as  well  as  practical.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  first  a 
scheme  has  been  approved  by  the  Government— emanating  from 
the  writer  of  this  article — which  will  make  of  Nelson’s  Square  a 
naval  base  with  commemorative  groups  of  statuary,  historical 
bas  reliefs,  newly  planned  fountains,  and  a  splendid  ascending 
stairway  to  the  National  Gallery. 

Parliament  Square  was  designed  as  a  “Victorian  Premier’s 
Place.’’  Peel,  Derby,  Palmerston,  and  Beaconsfield  are  there 
already,  and  sites  await  Aberdeen,  Melbourne,  Eussell,  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  Salisbury.  Canning,  noble  Canning,  would  be  moved 
elsewhere,  to  companion  Fox  and  Pitt — Prime  Ministers  of  an 
earlier  regime} 

In  the  centre,  of  course,  should  be  a  goodly  fountain,  and  all 
the  paths  and  plots  should  be  rearranged  symmetrically.  Both 
here  and  in  Trafalgar  Square  covered  seats  should  be  generously 
placed,  not  alone  for  chance  wayfarers,  but  for  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  Empire,  who,  seated,  could  meditate  upon  the  growth 
and  greatness  of  it  all — its  foundations  laid  by  sailors  bold,  its 
fabric  built  up  by  statesmen  true  ! 

In  Waterloo  Place  is  an  odd  enough  incongruity.  Why  is 
the  lamented  Franklin  dumped  down  on  military  ground? 
Eemove  him  to  the  Victoria  Embankment,  nearer  his  worthy 
element,  and  move  into  line  here  the  three  ill-placed  Generals 
of  Trafalgar  Square.  Pally,  too.  Lord  Strathnairn  from  Knights- 
bridge.  The  Duke  of  York  would  then  command  a  glorious  com¬ 
pany  of  valiant  veterans,  each  the  hero  of  his  hour. 

Hard  by  is  St.  James’s  Square,  a  veritable  bow'ery  in  the 
midst  of  stately  club  houses.  Would  not  their  members  greatly 
delight  to  spend  the  summer  siesta,  sip  their  tea  and  coffee, 
and  enjoy  their  fragrant  weeds  cosily  ensconced  in  that  ms 
in  urhe  ! 

Three  Squares  of  Westminster  still  remain  of  which  to  make 
the  most — Leicester,  Hanover,  and  Golden — and  all  have  much 
in  common. 

Leicester  Square  was  built  in  1635,  and  w’as  from  the  first  a 
fashionable  locality.  Among  its  men  of  fame,  now  com¬ 
memorated  by  busts  in  the  garden,  were  Newton,  Hogarth, 
Reynolds,  and  Hunter.  The  “Gaming  Hells’’  of  Leicester 
Square  were  one  time  notorious,  but  the  inspiring  Entente  Cot- 
diale  has  for  many  a  year  made  of  it  and  its  purlieus  a  petit 
Paris.  Sir  Albert  Grant  was  its  good  genius.  His  ideas  were 
wholly  admirable — music  and  light  refreshments  for  all  comers. 
Covered  shelters  at  the  corners  are  much  to  be  desired,  and  why 

(1)  The  newly  erected  Statue  of  Gladstone,  in  the  Strand,  is  a  monument  of 
how-not-to-do-it !  It  has  no  fitness  there — why  not  exchange  it  for  “Cromwell," 
now  so  completely  out  of  place  at  Westminster? 
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should  not  the  neighbouring  restaurants  serve  heated  theatre¬ 
goers  and  weary  pedestrians  seated  in  the  open  air ! 

Hanover  Square,  famous  for  its  marriage  altar  in  St,  George’s, 
contains  the  statue  of  our  first  Imperial  statesman,  with  whom 
the  idea  of  Britain’s  Empire  originated— William  Pitt.  Strange 
it  is  that  his  profile  is  exactly  that  of  his  two  successors — Beacons- 
ficld  and  Chamberlain  !  But  a  whole  brigade  of  famous  men 
and  women  have,  since  its  erection  in  1720,  lived  and  worked, 
idled  and  died  within  its  borders — George,  first  Duke  of  Albe¬ 
marle,  Johann  Christian  Bach,  great  Lord  Anson,  Prince  Tally- 
rand,  and  merry  Lady  Mary  Montagu — whilst  round  the  corner 
phlegmatic  Dr.  Johnson  brought  his  first  wife  home. 

In  early  days  the  rendezvous  of  sporting  clubs  and  supper 
parties,  of  music  and  of  dancing-room  habitues,  Hanover  Square 
has  ever  been  a  frolicsome  locality.  Carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
past  and  plant  within  its  confines  the  adjuncts  of  a  Garden 
Eestaurant. 

Of  Golden  Square  Hutton  wrote  :  “Not  exactly  in  anybody’s 
way  to  and  from  anyw’here,”  and  yet  its  possibilities  are  obvious. 
Of  somewhat  decayed  appearance,  it  lies  almost  buried  out  of 
sight,  yet  it  is  but  a  stone’s  throw  from  that  busy  avenue  of 
fashion,  Eegent  Street.  Its  people  are  just  those  who,  given 
but  the  chance — artists  and  caterers,  mostly  foreign — would  make 
of  it  a  miniature  Elysium.  By  all  means  let  it  have  its  seductive 
little  tables  and  its  evening  sing-songs.  Perchance  the  spirit  of 
the  fair  songstress,  Ellen  Cibber,  would  revisit  her  former  haunts, 
and  Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Peterborough  and  their  set  would 
foregather  out  of  limbo  ! 

And  last  of  all  the  squares  of  Westminster  comes  Piccadilly 
Circus,  if  we  may  thus  square  the  compass! — and  what  of  it? 
Never  mind  its  origin,  although  Beau  Nash  was  presumably  its 
first  parent.  Its  present  condition  is  deplorable,  and  its  fountain 
a  laughing  stock.  Where  the  flower-sellers  assemble,  erect  a 
glass  and  iron  shelter  for  “fares’’  by  omnibus  to  wait,  and  jot 
about  some  close-clipped  shrubs  in  tubs.  Sink  the  hideous  gas- 
trophy  out  of  sight,  and  put  up  a  springing  fountain  of  noble  and 
architectural  design. 

Clothe  the  flower-vendors  in  simple,  comely  garb— a  uniform, 
in  fact — and  give  them  a  glazed  kiosk.  So,  too,  with  the  shoe¬ 
blacks  and  the  London  camelots  in  rags.  Repeat  this  enterprise 
at  every  other  “pitch”  for  “button-holes”  and  for  “  all-the- 
winners,”  and  you  will  do  much  to  add  to  the  dressy  look  of  our 
too  sordid  city.^ 

But  we  must  be  off  to  the  Victoria  Embankment,  where  great 

(1)  This  very  year  (January,  1907)  a  benefactress  has  enveloped  the  ample 
shoulders  of  “the  Girls”  with  crimson  cloaks — the  effect  is  wholly  satisfactory! 
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things  have  been  done  already,  and  where  greater  still  are 
indicated.  Three  distinct  and  separate  Gardens  have  been  laid 
out — Whitehall,  Savoy,  and  the  Temple — and  very  beautiful 
they  are,  truly  fairy-like  transformations  out  of  ancient  banks 
of  mud  ! 

And  really  here  the  imagination  may  run  riot,  for  no  other 
city  in  the  world  can  compare  with  the  possibilities  of  its 
gardens,  its  bridges,  and  its  piers.  But  dreams  of  beauty  and 
visions  of  pleasure  have  been  rudely  distorted  by  a  hideous  phan¬ 
tasmagoria  of  huge  destructive  tramway-cars.  Eip  up  the  tram¬ 
lines  at  once,  and  preserve  the  trees! 

Bandstands  exist,  and  the  maddest  thing  in  London — an  auto¬ 
maton  buffet,  and  on  these  embryonic  lines  we  must  advance 
Peopl('’s  Palaces  of  crystal,  for  fine  weather  and  for  foul,  with 
libraries  and  newsrooms  well  supplied,  and  free  and  roomy  halls 
for  lectures,  concerts,  and  exhibitions  of  all  sorts,  to  add  decora¬ 
tive  features  and  serve  useful  purposes.  In  the  open  instal  a 
wealth  of  covered  benches,  with  chairs  and  little  tables,  and  light 
up  the  whole  sweep  of  the  Embankment  at  dark  with  myriads  of 
electric  lamps. 

To  be  sure,  the  Tussaudian  selection  of  statues  and  memorials 
needs  serious  attention,  for  certainly  none  but  Empire-builders 
and  world’s  explorers.  Colonial  worthies,  and  merchant  princes 
should  be  celebrated  on  the  banks  of  Father  Thames. 

To  the  delights  of  Eiver  Gardens  add  the  fascinations  of 
elegantly  appointed  Saloon  Steamers,  with  well-served  restaurants 
on  board,  and  brilliantly  illuminated  at  night.  Some  day,  too, 
not  very  distant,  when  the  Tilbury  Barrage  has  harnessed  the 
tidal  waters.  Boating  Clubs  and  water  parties  will  find  house¬ 
boats  and  the  like  afloat  and  moored,  and  many  a  regatta  will 
be  held  between  the  bridges — in  fact,  Henley  will  one  day  come 
to  London  ! 

Such  dreams  as  this  may  well  obliterate  the  fabled  Nev 
Zealander’s  withering  vision,  for  many,  many  centuries  shall 
roll  the  sweet  waters  under  the  stately  arches  before  London  is  a 
rotting  ruin  ! 

And  now  wo  bid  adieu  to  our  fantasy  of  the  Parks  and 
Squares  of  London.  Much  might  be  penned  in  a  more  serious 
strain,  but  the  anxious  biographs  of  toil  and  sadness,  which 
illustrate  most  men’s  lives,  require  treatment,  at  times,  in  lighter 
vein. 

All  we  contend  for  is  a  brighter,  comclicr,  happier  London! 

Edgcumbe  Staley. 
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Mr.  Chamberl.un  on  Small  Holdings. 

The  Parliamentary  Return  which  shows  the  results  of  the  Small 
Holdings  Act  of  189'2,  is  most  unsatisfactory,  though  not  sur¬ 
prising.  It  bears  out  my  prediction,  made  in  the  Press  at  the 
time  the  measure  became  law,  that  it  would  be  inoperative. 
Its  construction  destroyed  its  usefulness  at  the  start.  It  could  not 
prove  effective.  In  giving  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  demand  that  had  been  made 
for  small  holdings  by  commercial  cultivators,  I  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  proposed  Bill  should  ensure  small  holdings 
when  required,  and  that  the  terms  offered  should  enable  the 
intending  cultivator  to  use  all  his  capital  in  developing  his  holding 
without  being  compielled  to  reduce  it  by  “  preliminary  outlay.” 

I  stated  that  ‘‘  with  facilities  there  would  be  a  large  demand  for 
land.”  The  Chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  Josejdi  Chamberlain, 
endorsed  that  view,  saying  ‘‘there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  young  men  in  London,  and  in  most  of  our 
large  towns,  who,  if  they  could  get  the  small  holdings,  would 
readily  take  them  up.”  The  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1892  was 
the  outcome  of  the  propiaganda  of  the  National  Fruit-Growers’ 
League.  The  fruit-growing  movement  in  England  was  started, 
among  other  things,  to  secure  the  development  of  the  land  by 
growers,  in  competition  with  the  foreign  shippers.  It  received  the 
unanimous  suppiort  of  the  Press.  The  Cobden  Club  issued  nearly 
500,000  copies  of  my  leaflets  on  the  movement.  When  the  League 
had  completed  its  pirogramme,  it  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
T.  B.  Potter,  M.P.,  disbanded.  I  was  the  founder  and  honorary 
secretary.  In  this  connection,  the  expressed  views  of  the  late 
Lord  Salisbury  are  instructive.  In  1892,  speaking  at  Exeter, 
before  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  he  said  :  ‘‘  I  am  very  anxious  to 
multiply  small  holdings  and  small  properties  in  the  country.”  He 
also  said  :  ‘  ‘  I  do  not  think  that  small  holdings  are  the  most  econo¬ 
mical  way  of  cultivating  the  land,  but  there  are  things  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  economy.  I  believe  a  small  proprietary  constitutes  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  revolutionary  change,”  and,  again,  ‘‘  1 
myself  am  strongly  against  compulsion.” 

The  Act  and  Purchase  Terms. 

The  Act  has  had  a  ten  years’  trial  and  has  failed.  Only  about 
five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  have  been  dealt  with.  The  Act  does 
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not  ensure  economical  purchase.  That  alone  is  sufficient  to 
vitiate  its  usefulness.  The  powers  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  not  desirous  of  exercising  them.  In  addition,  though  the  * 
desire  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  was  undoubtedly  favour-  I 
able  to  the  provision  of  small  holdings,  particularly  for  the  benefit  P 
of  ‘  ‘  hundreds  of  young  men  in  London  and  in  most  of  our  large  " 
towns,”  the  very  class  for  whom  the  Bill  was  primarily  intended 
was  excluded  from  its  action  by  the  proviso  that  any  one  or  more 
county  electors  may  present  a  petition  to  the  County  Council,  - 
alleging  a  demand  for  small  holdings  in  a  particular  district.  It  P 
is  thus  clear  that  the  city  or  town  seeker  after  small  holdings  had  I 
little  if  any  chance  of  having  the  petition  succeed  or  even  made.  I 
Further,  in  the  case  of  the  local  county  elector  doing  so  in  the  I 
interest  of  local  cultivators,  it  was  compulsory  upon  the  latter  I 
to  pay  down  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  price  at  the  start.  If,  on  the  i 
application  of  any  approved  party,  small  holdings  could  be  acquired  \ 
in  any  agricultural  centre,  and  without  the  payment  at  the  start  of  I 
a  fifth  or  any  part  of  the  purchase  money,  thousands  of  applica¬ 
tions  w'ould  be  forthcoming  immediately.  The  Small  Holdings 
Bill  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  ”  as  an  experi¬ 
ment.”  But  the  experiment  failed  because  it  did  not  offer 
similar  facilities  to  those  provided  by  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  to 
the  provision  of  which  the  latter  owes  the  immense  success  it  has 
achieved.  The  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1892  was  admirably  suited 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  introduced,  minus  one  defect; 
if  that  is  removed  thousands  of  peasant  proprietors  will  be  called 
into  existence,  to -the  general  advantage  of  rural  and  urban  com¬ 
munities  combined. 

The  Large  Farm  Craze. 

The  large  farm  system  is  doomed,  as  far  as  the  United  Kingdom 
is  concerned.  The  increasing  imports  of  foreign  produce  have 
rendered  its  perpetuation  impossible.  It  is  said  that  ‘‘  there  are 
50,000,000  acres  in  the  hands  of  10,000  owners.”  Not  a  tenth 
part  of  this  area  is  cultivated  efficiently.  I  make  this  statement 
because  I  wish  to  accentuate  the  fact  that  the  holding  of  large 
tracts  of  land  by  cultivators  is  an  error,  and  that  a  greater  sub¬ 
division  of  the  large  and  unwieldy  farms  among  skilled  producers 
would  in  time  ensure  returns  ten  times  greater  than  they  are  at 
present.  There  is  nothing  in  the  assertion  that  of  these  50,000,000 
acres  in  the  hands  of  10,000  owners,  there  are  twelve  large  land- 
owners  who  possess  5 ,000 ,000  acres  alone ,  and  therefore  that  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  is  an  evil.  The  real  point  is,  are  these  5,000,000 
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acres  properly  cultivated?  If  they  are,  how  can  it  affect  the 
labourer  or  the  community  whether  they  belong  to  one  or  a 
thousand  different  proprietors?  In  his  book  on  “  Progress  and 
Poverty,”  the  late  Henry  George  wrote  :  ‘‘Any  measures  which 
would  compel  the  greater  subdivision  of  land  would  be  inopera¬ 
tive  ”  ;  and,  again,  ‘‘  any  measures  w’hich  would  compel  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  check  production.”  But  here  Henry  George 
shows  distinctly  that,  like  most  fantastical  land  reformers,  he  had 
no  practical  knowledge  of  what  he  was  writing  about.  No  land 
reformer  who  is  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  productive 
powers  of  the  soil  ever  did  or  can  suggest  a  reform  in  rural  land 
tenures  worth  consideration.  One  acre  worked  on  intensive  lines 
will,  as  we  know,  from  the  successes  secured  by  English,  French, 
and  Channel  Island  cultivators,  produce  better  financial  returns 
than  fifty  acres  worked  according  to  out-of-date  agricultural 
methods.  It  is  strange  how  widespread  is  the  belief  in  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  the  large  farm  over  the  small  farm.  Even  the  Eight 
Hon.  G.  Shaw  Lefevre  w;is  a  firm  believer  in  the  former.  In 
1893  he  wrote ,  ‘  ‘  on  the  assumption  that  large  farms  can  be  more 
economically  worked  than  small  farms,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  large  ownership.”  In  support  of  that  opinion  again, 
he  said,  ‘‘under  this  system  of  comparatively  large  farms  and 
large  ownership,  English  agriculture  has  undoubtedly  attained  a 
high  excellence,  and  has  developed  an  industry  of  farming  on  a 
large  scale  of  great  economic  importance.”  Mr.  Eider  Haggard, 
as  the  exponent  of  the  large  farm  industry,  advised  the  cultivators 
to  reduce  their  labour  bill  by  laying  their  land  down  to  grass. 
Thus  the  large  farm  depends  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  labourers 
from  the  fields  for  its  existence.  Although  numerous  reasons  have 
been  furnished  to  account  for  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts,  one  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  present  systems  of 
production  and  distribution  are  at  fault,  and  until  they  are  reme¬ 
died,  the  exodus  of  the  rural  population  cannot  possibly  be  stayed. 
.\s  the  result  of  the  perpetuation  of  these  systems  the  farmers 
have  been  compelled  to  cut  down  their  labour  bill  to  the  lowest 
liniit,  consequently  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  arable  land 
is  going  out  of  cultivation — that  the  decline  in  the  areas  devoted  to 
cropping  is  as  persistent  as  ever  it  was,  and  that  the  increase  in 
permanent  pastures,  decade  after  decade,  has  been  of  the  most 
serious  nature.  Permanent  pastures  will  never  restore  prosperity 
to  rural  England.  As  the  result  of  their  extension  the  labourers 
are  driven  into  the  towns.  Too  many  farmers  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  they  can  increase  their  profits  by  reducing  the  labour  bill.  I 
have  done  my  best  for  years  to  dissipate  that  error.  In  England, 
aad  in  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  centres  abroad,  the 
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who  spend  the  most  money  in  labour  make  the  largest  profits.  In 
these  days ,  what  the  farmer  should  consider  is  by  what  means  he 
can  increase  the  monetary  value  of  the  output.  Undoubtedly  the 
soil  can  be  made  far  more  fertile  than  it  is,  by  the  aid  of  labour. 
The  productive  powers  of  the  soil  can  be  doubled  and  trebled.  Both 
farmers  and  labourers  then  will  benefit  considerably  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  improved  systems  of  production.  Spade  labour  mav 
yet  prove  tbe  salvation  of  British  agriculture,  for  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  are  the  worst  enemies  the  rural  pojmlation  ever  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with. 

Small  Holdings  and  VTllage  Communities. 

In  small  holdings  and  the  utilisation  of  the  land  under  improved 
systems  of  culture  will  be  found  the  true  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  village.  If  we  refer  to  the  question  of  the  jx)or  and  tithes, 
we  find  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  Beformation  there  were  in 
England  something  like  13,000  parishes,  in  each  of  which  was  a 
rector  or  vicar.  It  was  the  custom  in  these  days  for  the  rector  to 
be  kept  from  the  tithes,  and  the  poor  were  relieved  out  of  the 
balance,  to  wbich  they  were  entitled  by  right.  Thus  the  tithe 
belonged  to  the  priest  and  the  poor,  and  if  any  further  balance 
remained  it  went  towards  keeping  the  parish  church  in  repair,  and 
a  part  to  the  bishop.  In  these  days  the  priest  took  a  far  greater 
interest  in  the  utilisation  of  the  land  than  he  does  at  present,  and 
this  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  country  parishes  were  fully  occu¬ 
pied  by  small  cultivators,  hence  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
rural  districts  and  the  absence  of  [)overty.  They  say  that  at  this 
time  the  Church  was  an  easy  landlord,  because  it  was  to  her  in¬ 
terest  to  attach  the  population  to  her,  hence  her  lands  were  always 
let  upon  long  leases  of  lives  and  at  long  rentals.  As  the  result  the 
wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  were  high  and  the  profits  of 
the  traders  ample.  These  facts  are  of  vast  importance  to  us. 
They  show  beyond  doubt  that  where  the  village  communities 
cultivate  the  soil  they  are  enabled  to  live  in  comparative  comfort 
and  ease ;  that  such  districts  are  not  productive  of  paupers ;  and 
that  had  the  same  system  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  day 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the  Poor  Law'  Amendment 
Act.  It  is  evident  that  the  position  of  the  small  tenant  farmers 
was  generally  all  that  could  be  desired.  If  we  refer  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  labourer,  both  in  town  and  country,  the  same  state  of 
things  will  be  found  to  exist. 

SM.4LL  Fruit  Farms. 

It  is  some  years  since  I  first  advocated  the  creation  of  small 
fruit  farms  as  the  panacea  for  agricultural  distress,  and  this  1 
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ur^ed  when  the  allotment  crusade  was  receiving  the  exclusive 
support  of  the  leading  land  reformers  of  the  day.  I  never  sym¬ 
pathised  with  the  allotment  revival.  The  advocates  of  allotments 
advanced  their  plea  in  the  interest  of  the  labourer  only.  I  based 
my  argument  upon  national  considerations,  since  the  creation  of 
from  five  to  ten  acre  holdings  devoted  to  commercial  cultures 
would  materially  benefit  the  landowner,  the  tenant  cultivator,  and 
the  labourer,  and  encourage  competition  with  the  foreign  pro¬ 
ducer.  Time  tests  all  things,  and  the  statements  made  by  me  in 
mv  lectures  in  the  villages,  and  particularly  in  the  one  I  delivered 
in  the  Corn  Exchange  at  St.  Albans,  which  was  reproduced  by 
the  Cobden  Club,  and  of  which  100,000  copies  were  printed,  and 
in  my  numerous  articles  in  the  Press,  have  stood  the  test  of  time  ; 
not  one  has  been  affected.  Commercial  fruit-growing  on  advanced 
lines,  and  under  the  improved  system  of  culture  for  profit,  has 
proved  to  be  quite  as  remunerative  as  I  claimed  it  could  be  madt*. 
It  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  and  flourishing  indus¬ 
tries  of  rural  England.  The  progress  of  commercial  fruit  culture 
has,  during  recent  years,  been  very  satisfactory,  especially  in 
Kent.  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Cheshire,  Sussex,  iNIonmouth,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Surrey,  Essex,  Warwick,  Cambridge,  and  iNIiddlesex.  When 
carried  out  on  business  principles,  fruit  culture  is  invariably  suc¬ 
cessful.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  elaborate  my  views  in  respect 
to  allotments  and  the  labourer.  I  agree  that  every  labourtm 
should  have  a  good  cottage  and  a  good  garden,  hut  I  feel  sure 
that  if  the  labourer  does  a  fair  day’s  work,  and  is  paid  a  fair  day’s 
pay,  he  would  prefer  to  have  his  evenings  for  recreation  and 
improvement.  Of  course,  if  he  does  not  get  a  fair  day's  pay,  he 
may  wish  for  an  allotment  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  income. 
Rut  under  the  system  T  jiropose,  the  present  wage  of  the  labourer 
would  be  doubled  or  trebled,  and  the  allotment  wotild  not  be 
needed.  Tt  is  questionable  whether,  if  he  received  a  fair  wage, 
the  labourer  would  accept  an  allotment.  The  wage  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer  is  the  best  test  of  the  condition  of  the  industry 
in  which  he  is  engaged.  Wages  are  regulated  simply  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  advocates  of  allotments,  by  their 
very  pleas  in  favour  of  them,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  admit 
that  they  accept  the  low  wage  system,  see  no  j)rospect  of  advance 
mthis  direction,  offer  no  remedy,  or  suggest  any  plan  for  improve¬ 
ment,  while  the  benefits  derivable  from  a  few  rods  of  ground  are 
unquestionably  limited.  The  advocates  of  allotments  have  done 
their  best  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer  under  a  bad 
system,  which  unfortunately  their  support  tends  to  perpetuate. 
%  reform  benefits,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  1  would  neither  tolerate  nor  bolster  up  the  old  system. 
I  would  supersede  it. 
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A  National  Crime. 

If  we  estimate  the  increased  monetary  returns  which  could  be 
secured  by  the  growler  from  the  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  under 
skilled  treatment,  w^e  should  find  that  we  are  sustaining  an  annual 
loss  of  many  millions.  But  if  w’e  consider,  in  addition,  the  loss  of 
the  labourer,  w’e  may  well  say  that  the  continuation  of  such  a  I 
gigantic  waste,  caused  by  the  perpetuation  of  profitless  and  out-of- 
date  agricultural  systems,  is  nothing  less  than  a  national  crime. 
Outside  commercial  fruit  and  market  gardening  circles,  agriculture 
is  generally  carried  on  in  the  most  primitive  style.  The  land  of 
this  country  is  so  limited  that  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with  exclusively 
by  intensive  systems  of  culture.  In  Jersey  and  Guernsey  the  soil 
is  rendered  fifty  times  more  productive  than  is  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  English  grower  should 
not,  in  this  matter,  excel  his  brother  of  the  fertile  Channel  Islands. 

By  thorough  culture,  drainage,  judicious  fertilisation,  the  use  of 
glass  constructions,  frost  screens,  the  introduction  of  improved 
methods  of  wmrking,  and  last,  but  not  least,  of  intelligent  labour, 
the  cropping  properties  of  the  soil  of  the  country  can  be  increased 
indefinitely. 

Wages  and  Skill. 

If  we  put  the  average  w^age  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  at  15s.  per  week,  we  find,  in  spite 
of  the  difference  in  rent  in  favour  of  rural  communities,  that  as 
compared  with  the  average  income  of  the  city  worker,  they  are 
woefully  underpaid.  At  the  same  time  I  wmiild  point  out  that  this 
implies  no  reflection  upon  the  agricultural  employer.  Compared 
with  the  condition  of  the  industries  in  w^hich  they  are  engaged,  the 
labourers  are  well  paid,  but  I  have  no  desire  to  deal  with  this 
aspect  of  the  subject.  I  am  arguing  in  favour  of  a  totally  different 
system.  I  am  not  in  line  with  the  owners  or  supporters  of  the 
large  farm  craze.  I  am  treating  of  the  development  of  small  com¬ 
mercial  holdings  by  the  medium  of  intensive  culture,  holdings  de¬ 
voted  to  the  production,  by  intelligent  management,  of  fruit,  early 
produce,  and  flowers,  in  glass-houses,  pits,  and  frames,  and  in  the 
open  air.  The  wage  of  the  best,  and  because  the  best  the  most 
independent,  section  of  city  workers,  has  been  raised  to  the  satis-  | 
factory  level  it  maintains  by  the  medium,  not  of  combination,  not  | 
of  legislative  enactments,  but  of  skill.  The  well-paid  city  mechanic  | 
is  a  man  of  some  enlightenment  and  education.  He  is  proficient  | 
in  his  business,  and,  for  that  reason,  is  worth  a  good  wage  to  his  | 
employer.  When  I  contrast  the  wage  of  this  class  of  worker  with  j 
the  wage  paid  to  the  agricultural  labourer,  I  may  be  told  that,  in  | 
his  way,  the  latter  is  skilled  in  the  art  and  mysteries  of  farming. 
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and  that  in  his  case  skill  proves  of  little  avail,  for,  after  taking 
an  average  of  the  weekly  wages  paid  to  agricultural  workers,  it 
only  comes  out  at  15s.  To  this  I  reply  that  I  am  not  in  accord 
with  the  English  agricultural  industry  carried  out  on  old-fashioned 
lines,  and  that  I  advocate  the  extension  of  the  small  fruit  farm 
plan,  through  which  the  wage  of  the  labourer  can  be  doubled  or 
trebled.  I  plead  for  (1)  the  extended  creation  of  fruit  farms ;  and 
f2),  intensive  culture  by  skilled  workers.  Skill  is  the  prime  factor 
in  the  situation.  Educated  labour,  then,  is  at  present  one  of  the 
great  wants  of  the  English  village.  Tn  these  days  the  labourer 
must  of  necessity  be  more  than  an  unthinking  piece  of  mechanism. 
Our  competitors  are  not  illiterate  and  ignorant.  Rather  the  re¬ 
verse,  and  because  they  are  the  reverse  I  believe  they  have  in 
many  instances  been  enabled  to  drive  many  of  our  producers  out  of 
their  own  markets.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  any  man,  how¬ 
ever  ignorant  he  may  be,  is,  nevertheless,  suitable  for  cultivating 
the  soil.  We  want  more  intelligent  workers  in  the  rural  districts. 
To  cultivate  the  soil  properly  requires  much  thought,  study,  and 
care;  in  fact,  in  land  cultivation,  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of 
the  greatest  intelligence  and  skill.  In  this  respect,  ancient  Rome 
furnishes  us  with  many  lessons  which  w^e  might  well  take  to  heart. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  in  those  days,  “  Careless  cultivation  of  the  land 
was  an  offence  that  came  under  the  cognisance  of  the  censors.” 
From  Cato  we  learn  ‘‘  that  when  it  was  said  of  any  man,  that  he 
was  a  good  husbandman,  it  was  looked  upon  as  ihe  very  highest 
compliment  that  could  be  paid  him.”  Further,  Pliny  crowns  all 
that  might  be  extracted  from  the  annals  of  the  ancients  in  praise 
of  agriculture ,  by  stating  that  ‘‘  the  rural  tribes  held  the  foremost 
rank.”  That  is  a  fact  that  may  w’ell  be  pondered  over  in  these 
days  when  the  rural  worker  is  looked  dowm  upon  by  many  of  the 
city  folk,  who  do  not  know’  w’hat  the  dignity  of  labour  really  means. 
In  respect  to  commercial  fruit  culture  on  improved  lines,  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  has,  during  the  past  ten  years,  increased  steadily,  I 
would  ix)int  out  that,  concurrently  with  that  increase,  there  has 
been  an  upward  movement  in  rural  w’ages  in  England,  Scotland, 
and  Wales.  Now’  in  these  three  kingdoms  commercial  fruit  grow’- 
inghas,  during  the  period  dealt  w’ith,  developed  more  than  it  has 
done  in  Ireland.  Strange  to  say,  in  that  country  wages  in  the 
purely  agricultural  districts  have  remained  stationary,  and  I  think 
these  facts  justify  the  claim  that  the  rise  in  wages  in  the  rural 
centres  of  Great  Britain,  how’ever  slight  that  rise  may  be,  is  in  a 
very  great  degree  due  to  the  extension  of  the  new’  industry.  Still, 
the  increase  in  recent  years  in  agricultural  wages  has  not  been 
^tifhcient  to  keep  the  younger  and  more  ambitious  workers  on  the 
hrms.  In  the  official  report  on  the  ‘‘  Wages  and  Earnings  of 
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Agricultural  Labourers  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  the  following 
admission  is  published  :  ‘‘  It  is  not  possible  to  give  figures  show¬ 
ing  what  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  number  of  agricultural 
labourers  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  the  evidence  of  employers  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  is  to  the  effect  that  there  has  been 
considerable  migration  to  the  urban  centres.”  And  yet  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  what  may  well  be  termed  waste 
or  derelict  land  in  many  counties  which  could  be  utilised  through 
profitable  fruit  culture  to  relieve  the  over-crowded  labour  markets 
in  the  cities  and  towms.  In  a  clever  work  on  ”  Wealth  and  Pro¬ 
gress,”  an  author  has  sought  very  patiently  to  prove  that  the  rate 
of  wages  is  determined  by  the  standard  of  living  of  the  labourer, 
so  that  where  workers  are  an  ignorant  class,  who  are  content  to 
wear  a  coarse  cotton  blouse,  to  eat  cheap,  common  food,  and  sleep 
on  a  bed  of  straw,  it  will  always  be  found  that  such  men  can  never 
command  anything  more  than  a  miserable  wage.  In  this  hook  the 
author  opposes  the  view  that  to  have  cheap  goods  we  must  have 
low’-priced  labour.  He  claims  that  tbe  contrary  is  the  case,  for 
that  the  real  way  to  obtain  cheapo  goods  is  to  have  short  hours  and 
high  wages.  There  is  nothing  surporising  in  this.  It  is  really 
another  way  of  saying,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  basis  of  efficient 
w'ork  is  good  wages,  that  the  basis  of  good  wages  is  good  profits, 
and  that  the  basis  of  good  profits  is  skill. 

Fruit  Areas  of  Brit.un. 

The  official  wages  returns  regarding  agriculture  are  most  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  incompdete.  So  much  so  that,  in  my  opunion. 
they  render  the  repiort  useless.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  earnings 
of  the  labourers  in  the  p^urely  fruit  and  market  gardening  districts 
had  been  tabulated  separately  they  would  have  shown  the  bene¬ 
ficial  result  pu’oduced  upon  wages  by  tbe  introcbiction  or  extension 
of  the  fruit  growing  industries.  In  the  I’nited  Kingdom  there 
are  over  240,000  acres  devoted  to  hardy  fruit,  and  over  80,000  to 
soft  and  bussh  fruit  culture,  giving  an  aggregate  of  over  320,000 
acres  under  fruit,  and  yet  the  wages  of  the  fruit  growing  industry 
are  practically  ignored.  The  annual  statistics  as  to  fruit  culture 
are  also  very  unreliable.  I  have  in  previous  years  prointed  out 
serious  discrepancies  with  regard  to  them,  and  I  cpuestion  if  one 
unacquainted  with  the  whole  subject  could  prossibly  draw  any 
sound  deductions  from  them.  The  fruit  areas  are  in  some  counties 
given  up)  to  fruit  p)roduction  for  cider  and  perry,  in  others  they  are 
used  for  dessert  and  culinary  fruit  only,  and,  as  under  the  neu 
fruit  culture  only  choice  fruit  is  grown  to  meet  the  demand  of 
the  retail  fruiterers  in  the  wholesale  markets,  it  is  evident  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  tabulations  in  tbe  departmental  re- 
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ports  should  be  carried  out  in  quite  a  different  manner  to  that  fol¬ 
lowed  at  present.  Of  the  counties  with  the  largest  orchard  areas. 
Kent  undoubtedly  takes  the  lead.  Although  Devon  and  Hereford 
have  been  tabulated  as  containing  more,  yet  the  bulk  of  the  fruit 
raised  in  these  counties  is  cider  fruit,  in  no  way  comparable  to  the 
choice  dessert  fruit  which  is  sent  to  market  by  the  best  class  of 
cultivator.  I  am  quite  safe  in  assuming  that  the  fruit  areas  of 
Devon.  Somerset,  Hereford,  and  Worcester  are  about  25.000 
acres  each,  but  then  they  contain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cider 
and  perry  apple  and  pear  trees.  Hereford  figures  in  the  official 
returns  as  possessing  more  orchard  areas  than  Kent,  but  when  the 
total  acreage  of  orchard  and  soft  fruits  is  dealt  with,  Kent  heads 
the  list  easily,  having  a  total  area  of  nearly  50.000  acres.  With 
regard  to  fruit  lands  set  forth  in  the  agricultural  returns,  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  they  represent  the  areas  of  the  new  fruit  cul¬ 
ture,  because  they  include  thousands  of  acres  planted  with  worn 
out,  old-fashioned,  and  useless  varieties  of  fruit  trees.  But  the 
increase  in  the  fruit  areas  of  the  past  twenty  years  is  to  sonu- 
extent  a  guide  as  to  the  acreage  of  the  new  fruit  culture.  It  is 
clear  that  the  industry  is  in  its  infancy,  and  that  it  has  a  great 
and  promising  future. 

Scope  for  Sm.all  Fruit  F.arms. 

.As  to  the  scope  for  extension,  one  or  two  references  to  the  grass 
and  fruit  areas  of  a  few  counties  may  prove  this  more  clearly  than 
can  be  done  in  any  other  way.  In  Cambridgeshire,  over  150,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  permanent  pasture  and  hay,  and  only  6.000 
acres  to  fruit ;  in  Cornwall,  nearly  300,000  acres  to  grass,  and 
under  7,000  acres  to  fruit;  in  Sussex  over  330,000  acres  to  grass, 
and  under  5,000  to  fruit.  In  the  interest  of  landowners,  tenant 
cultivators,  and  labourers,  I  suggest  a  considerable  reduction  of  the 
areas  devoted  to  grass  and  a  corresi)onding  increase  in  these 
counties  in  the  fruit  areas,  i)lanned  out,  planted,  and  worked  on 
the  new  lines.  I  am  convinced  that  if  this  were  done,  the  mone¬ 
tary  returns  acre  for  acre  could  soon  be  increased  tenfold  at  a 
small  estimate.  As  there  are  over  30,000,000  acres  in  the  United 
Kingdom  devoted  to  permanent  pasture  and  hay,  the  annual  loss 
to  cultivators  alone  is  certainly  one  of  great  magnitude.  1  look 
ujwn  the  continued  increase  in  iiermanent  pastures,  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  displacement  of  labour,  as  a  terrible  evil.  This  view 
receives  emphasis  from  the  fact  that  the  total  area  of  cultivated 
land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is  under  50,000,000  acres,  of 
which  two-thirds  are  already  used  for  permanent  pastures,  hay,  and 
agricultural  grasses.  Land  devoted  to  fruit  and  early  produce 
culture  not  only  means  an  increase  in  wages  and  profits  but  an 
increased  demand  for  labour  at  the  higher  rates.  I  can  quote  in- 
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stances  from  Sussex,  Kent,  and  Cornwall  where  small  fruit  farms 
are  finding  occupation  for  six  times  the  number  of  labourers  that 
the  areas  they  each  occupy  needed  when  the  land  was  worked  as 
part  of  an  ordinary  farm.  As  to  their  profitable  nature,  I  claim 
that  though  more  labour,  and  labour  of  a  more  intelligent,  and 
consequently  better  paid  kind,  is  necessary  to  run  the  small  fruit 
farm  in  an  efficient  manner,  the  question  of  expenditure  is  not  the 
actual  basis  of  the  matter.  It  is  a  grave  error  to  start  with  the 
premise  that  the  best  way  of  extracting  a  profit  from  the  soil  is 
to  cut  down  the  labour  bill  to  the  lowest  limit,  because  profits 
depend  upon  receipts.  It  is  of  first  importance  to  employ  such 
labour  and  skill  that  will  ensure  the  most  advantageous  output, 
and  the  largest  financial  return.  The  farmers  have  been  cutting 
down  their  labour  bill  for  years,  and  even  when  they  have  got  it 
reduced  to  a  minimum  they  still  complain  that  the  national 
industry  cannot  be  made  to  pay. 

British  Producers  .and  Competition. 

In  the  winter  and  early  spring,  the  home-grown  supplies  of 
apples  and  pears  are  so  insignificant  that,  as  a  rule,  the  trade 
ignores  them,  yet  large  quantities  could  readily  be  sold  at  excellent 
prices.  If  the  English  grower  would  pay  more  attention  to  the 
wants  of  individual  sections  of  buyers,  his  profits  would  be  greatly 
augmented.  It  is  no  use  for  the  producer  to  wait  for  the  demand, 
he  must  do  as  the  foreign  shippers  do — create  it.  For  tw^enty  years 
I  have  advocated  the  introduction,  by  fruit  growers,  of  small  and 
fancy  packages,  and  where  these  have  been  used  excellent  results 
have  followed.  The  Californian  sender  has  put  one  layer  straw- 
board  boxes,  holding  eighteen  evenly  graded  apples,  on  our 
markets,  and  they  have  made  fancy  prices;  20,000  such  boxes  of 
home-growm  apples  and  pears,  marketed  for  the  Christmas  trade, 
would  be  snapped  up  by  the  best  trade  buyers  at  high  prices. 
When  I  say  high  prices,  I  mean  such  as  range  from  15s.  to 
20s.  a  bushel.  Eecently  best  English  apples,  on  sale  side  by  side 
with  the  best  foreign  fruit,  made  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more 
than  the  imported  samples,  and,  further,  at  these  high  values, 
secured  a  better  demand.  As  far  as  size,  colour,  and  quality  are 
concerned,  under  skilled  culture,  home-grown  fruit  has  no  rival 
to  fear,  and  the  British  producer  can  laugh  at  foreign  competition. 
It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  for  a  grow’er,  while  employing  six  intel¬ 
ligent  and  w’ell  paid  workers,  to  get  a  comfortable  living  from  six 
acres  of  land.  Though  hardy  fruit  culture  should  form  the  basis 
of  the  business,  yet  other  things,  such  as  forced  and  early  market 
garden  produce,  including  flowers,  must  be  grown  also,  the  crops 
varying  according  to  situation,  markets,  and  other  considerations. 
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With  regard  to  hardy  fruits,  the  value  of  choice  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  and  plums,  is  better  to-day  than  ever.  Although  recently 
the  importations  of  apples  ranged  from  100,000  to  300,000  bushels 
a  week,  English  Cox’s  Orange  Pippins  were  making  from  5s.  to 
lOs.  a  half-bushel  of  261b.  in  the  markets.  This  shows  the  whole¬ 
sale  buyers  keenly  appreciate  the  British  apple.  The  production 
of  choice  apples  and  pears ,  on  bush  and  pyramid  trees ,  can  always 
be  relied  upon  to  yield  good  profits.  As  to  early  produce,  such  as 
asparagus,  grown  in  heated  frames,  an  acre  can  be  made  to  give 
a  gross  return  of  T500,  and  even  that  sum  does  not  reach  the  limit 
of  the  monetary  results.  Then  there  are  mushroom  and  fern 
growing,  two  important  factors  in  the  new  movement.  What 
foreign  apple  can  compare  with  British  Cox’s  Orange  Pippin, 
Barnack’s  Beauty,  Lane’s  Prince  Albert,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Bismarck,  Lord  Grosvenor,  or  Devonshire  Quarrenden?  What 
foreign  pears  are  equal  to  British  William’s  Bon  Chretien,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Souvenir  de  Congres,  Marie  Louise  d’Uccle, 
Durondeau,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Doyenne  du  Comice?  What 
foreign  plums  can  touch  British  Victoria,  Czar,  Early  Rivers, 
Pond’s  Seedling,  Monarch,  Denniston’s  Superb  Greengage,  and 
Coe’s  Golden  Drop  ?  What  foreign  cherry  is  comparable  to  British 
Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Frogmore  Early,  Tartarian,  Early  Rivers, 
Waterloo,  or  Morello?  As  to  strawberries,  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  British  Queen,  La  Grosse  Sucree,  and  Presi¬ 
dent  have  no  rival  from  outside  sources,  and  the  same  can  be  said 
of  our  giant  Superlative  raspberries,  our  mammoth  La  Versaillaise 
red  currants,  our  monster  Baldwin  black  currants,  our  Whinham’s 
famous  gooseberry,  our  lovely  red-cheeked  Hale’s  Early  peaches, 
and  our  big-berried  Gros  Colman  grapes,  for  they  are  the  finest 
the  world  produces. 

Invasion  of  British  Markets. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  draw  hard  and  fast  lines  in 
respect  to  profits.  What  I  have  stated  in  reference  to  the  in¬ 
creased  productiveness  of  small  fruit  farms  under  thorough  culture 
is  sufficient  to  carry  conviction  on  this  point.  Still,  excellent  re¬ 
turns  can  be  secured  from  fruit,  vegetable,  and  flower  culture.  In 
these  days,  glass  constructions,  miniature  turf  walled  pits,  with 
glazed  roofs  and  frames,  should  be  used  freely.  As  far  as  possible, 
all  crops  should  be  divided  into  early ,  mid-season ,  and  late ,  by  the 
medium  of  hot  water  pipes,  hot  beds,  and  cold  storage.  When  the 
business  is  carried  out  on  these  lines,  there  is  no  reason  w’hy  a  net 
return  of  T250  per  annum  should  not  be  obtained  from  a  five-acre 
holding.  In  brief,  the  cropping  capacities  of  the  soil  under  in¬ 
telligent  treatment  cannot  be  proved  better  than  by  reference  to 
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one  of  my  experiments  in  tomato  culture  in  pots,  when  a  lean-to  - 
hot-house,  thirty-three  feet  by  twelve,  produced  a  much  larger  ^ 
profit  than  an  acre  of  land  does  to  the  ordinary  farmer.  Too  lono  s 
has  the  foreign  producer  been  permitted  to  maintain  his  hold  upon  I 
the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  potato  imports  for  f 
twelve  months  stand  at  quite  10,000.000  bags,  equal  to  500,000  | 
tons;  the  onion  imports  at  8,000,000  bushels,  or  200,000  tons;  I 
tomatoes  at  1,000,000  cwts.,  while  the  arrivals  of  apples  exceed  1 
10,000,000  bushels.  Yet  the  quality  of  the  home-grown  products  | 
is  far  above  that  of  the  imported  samples.  The  foreign  shipper  f 
knows  the  value  of  the  English  markets,  and  he  makes  it  his  f 
object  to  cater  for  the  wants  of  the  trade  buyers.  Therefore,  it  L 
comes  to  pass  that  during  one  week  360,000  bushels  of  apples,  con-  I 
taining  over  70,000,000  fruits,  have  been  poured  into  our  ports.  | 
among  others,  by  Dutch,  Belgian,  French,  and  American  shippers,  f 
The  invasion  of  the  English  markets  by  the  combined  forces  of  | 
foreign  producers,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  events  of  the  time,  i 
The  increased  shipments  from  foreign  countries,  absorhing,  a;?  t 
they  do,  millions  of  money,  much  of  which  might  be  kept  at  home: 
the  existence  of  extensive  unproductive  or  partially  cultivated 
tracts  of  the  most  fertile  land  in  many  counties ;  the  serious  in¬ 
crease  in  permanent  pastures  ;  the  depopulation  of  villages,  and  the 
over-crowded  condition  of  the  labour  markets  of  the  cities,  all  give 
emphasis  to  my  plea  for  the  creation  of  small  fruit  farms  foi 
England,  on  an  extensive  scale,  as  being  one  of  the  most  practical 
movements  inaugurated  to  grapple  with  the  extending  foreign 
imports,  and  to  ensure  prosperity  to  the  rural  communities  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Minister  for  Agriculture  has  asked  for 
suggestions  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  Small  Holdings  Act  may 
be  made  elTective.  This  can  be  done  by  amendment,  so  that  (li 
small  holdings  may  be  accpiired  as  easily  as  allotments;  (2)  by 
any  approved  a})])licant,  whether  resident  within  the  area  co.n- 
trolled  by  the  local  authority  or  not;  and,  (3)  without  the  imme¬ 
diate  payment  of  any  part  of  the  purchase-money  agreed  upon. 
As  regards  the  latter,  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  might 
be  introduced  into  the  sale  of  these  small  holdings  with 
advantage. 

I  claim  that  the  recently  issued  official  “  Beport  on  the  Decline 
of  the  Agricultural  Population  of  Great  Britain”  justifies  every¬ 
thing  1  have  advanced  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  small  fruit  farms 
for  England. 


Sampson  Morgan. 
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Ir  is  generally  understood  in  eivil  life  that  those  who  adopt 
I  a  particular  profession  or  trade  require  to  be ,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
j!  all  events,  educated  especially  for  it,  and  eventually  to  devote 
'  themselves  to  the  practice  of  it,  in  order  that  by  experience  they 

I  may  reach  the  degree  of  proticiency  in  it  of  which  they  may 

II  severally  be  capable.  Not  only  so,  but  even  in  their  chosen 
vocation  civilians  are  accustomed  to  “  st)ecialise,”  ^  selecting  that 

!  branch  of  it  for  which  they  are,  or  believe  themselves  to  be,  most 
^  suitable.  In  the  medical  profession,  for  example,  one  man  will 
li  take  up  diseases  of  the  heart,  another  those  of  the  lungs,  and  a 
:  third  will  become  an  oculist.  Others,  upon  the  contrary,  will  elect 
'  to  be  surgeons,  and  the  residue,  the  men  who  excel  in  nothing 
j  in  particular,  become  “general  joractitioners.’’  In  the  army  it  is 
!'  otherwise;  a  commissariat  officer,  for  instance,  who  thoroughly 
'  understands  the  qualities  of  bread  and  meat,  and  who  is  an  ex- 
I  cellent  man  of  business,  is  nevertheless  regarded  as  unfit  for 
E  [>romotion  unless  he  can  pass  examinations  in  Strategy  and  Tactics. 

■  Similarly  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  is  an  extra- 
:  ordinarily  clever  draughtsman  and  capable,  moreover,  of  laying 
'  out  to  perfection  upon  the  ground  traces  of  the  works  he  designs, 
i  may  nevertheless  be  ill-reported  upon  because,  as  “Divisional 
[  officer,  K.E.,”  he  proves  himself  unskilful  in  dealing  with  the 
I  drainage  of  a  barrack.  But,  worse  still,  an  officer  of  the  Royal 
I  Engineers,  or  of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  having  never  since  he 
i  was  a  second  lieutenant  commanded  men  under  any  circumstances 
i  whatever  except  when  passing  examinations  for  promotion,  may 
p  by  selection  or  by  seniority  succeed  to  the  command  of  a  force  on 
I  active  service  ! 

I  It  should  be  apparent  that  unless  practical  experience  is  of  no 
I  value,  the  officer  who  has  had  it  must  (assuming  reasonable 

I  equality  of  intellect)  be  better  fitted  to  command  in  the  field  than 
‘  the  officer  who  has  not.  The  regimental  officer,  who  for  say 
p  twenty-five  years  has  been  constantly  instructing,  or  being  in- 

'■  (1)  Since  this  article  was  written  Mr.  Haldane  has  issued  his  famous  memor- 

'  andum  finally  constituting  the  General  Staff,  and  the  appearance  in  paragraph  4 

II  of  the  word  “specialisation”  gives  ground  for  hope.  Yet  the  apotheosis  of 
the  staff  officer  remains  manifest,  and  the  consequent  discouragement  of  capable 
officers  from  performing  continuous  regimental  service,  and  thus  securing  the 
efficiency  not  only  of  the  staff,  but  also  of  the  whole  army.  The  secret  lists 
of  “selected  ”  worthies  seem  calculated,  moreover,  to  promote  an  even  worse 

|i  system  of  jobbery  than  at  present  prevails. — A.W.A.P 
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structed,  must  nevertheless  be  content  to  find  himself  under  tbe 
orders  of  a  senior  who  may  never  in  his  life ,  since  he  passed  his 
recruits’  drills,  have  received  or  given  any  practical  instructiou 
whatever  !  Of  course  the  officer  who  serves  in  a  series  of  non- 
combatant  appointments,  military  or  civil,  has  to  pass  examina¬ 
tions,  like  others — but  of  w'hat  nature?  Supposing  Major  Jones 
Royal  Engineers,  Major  Brown  of  the  Army  Service  Corps,  and 
Major  Robinson  of  the  Blankshire  Regiment,  to  present  them¬ 
selves  before  the  same  Board ,  for  examination  as  to  “  Tactical  Fit¬ 
ness,”  what  happens?  The  Board  will  expect  much  and  demand 
much  of  Major  Robinson,  but  unless  quite  unfairly  strict  will 
temper  the  wind  for  the  shorn  lamb  in  the  cases  of  Major  Brown 
and  Major  Jones.  Possibly  the  result  is  that  Robinson,  a  fairlv 
useful  average  officer,  or  within  strictly  regimental  limitations, 
tx)ssibly  a  first-rate  one,  is  plucked;  whereas  Brown  and  Jones, 
neither  of  whom  is  “fit  to  command  a  corporal’s  guard,”  pass 
with  flying  colours,  eventually  command  forces  in  the  field,  and 
beget  ”  regrettable  incidents  ”  !  Herein  is  a  radical  defect  of 
our  system,  that  it  compels  men,  nolens  volens,  to  be  ‘‘general 
practitioners,”  and  thereby  prevents  them  from  becoming 
specialists.  A  certain  number  of  men,  fortunate  enough  to  have 
great  interest  at  their  command,  specialise  in  a  certain  sense  by 
contriving  to  spend  most  of  their  service  on  the  staff — an  arrange¬ 
ment  that  is  pleasant  as  well  as  advantageous  to  themselves,  but 
highly  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  service  in  general.  The 
regulations,  indeed,  proscribe  such  things — but  ineffectually. 
There  are  sundry  substantive  colonels  on  the  staff,  some  in  the 
War  Office,  who  have  done  little  or  no  regimental  or  other 
combatant  soldiering  since  they  were  captains.  As  it  is  with 
the  officers,  so  also  it  is  with  the  non-commissioned  officers;  no 
man  is  regarded  as  having  any  special  vocation  in  military  life; 
everything  gives  way  to  a  system  of  compromise — resulting  in 
Jacks-of-all-trades.  For  example,  it  is  desirable  that  the  colour- 
sergeant  of  a  coniijany  should  be  the  best  soldier  the  captain  can 
select ;  yet  such  considerations  are  of  little  account  in  comparison 
with  the  imperative  necessity  that  he  shall  be  a  good  clerk  and 
accountant.  Anti-specialism  is  a  part  of  the  War  Office  creed,  and 
the  explanation  of  this  is  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
officers  employed  in  that  very  inefficient  institution  are  themselves 
without  particular  knowledge  and  experience,  or  have  been  so  long 
divorced  from  regimental  service  that  they  have  forgotten  what¬ 
ever  little  they  may  at  one  time  have  known  about  it.  To  show 
how  comprehensive  is  the  evil  system  that  pervades  the  service, 
the  most  elementary  example  to  be  found  is,  it  so  happens,  the  most 
convincing  as  well  as  the  easiest  to  be  understood  by  non-profes- 
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sional  readers.  It  is  required  by  the  regulations  that  at  regimental 
depots  the  same  sergeant  instructor  shall  take  a  squad  right 
through  the  entire  course ,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  men  on 
the  barrack  square,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  most  advanced  exer¬ 
cises  included  in  the  depot  curriculum.  This  rule  is  the  outcome 
of  gross  ignorance  or  sheer  insanity — because  various  sergeants 
must  necessarily  be  better  qualified  to  teach  one  subject  than 
another.  Sergeant  Brown,  for  example,  may  be  an  excellent 
“drill  sergeant,”  but,  nevertheless,  useless,  or  nearly  so,  for  field 
work,  and  vice  versa.  Moreover,  while  Sergeant  Brown  may 
be  one  of  those  men  who  has  the  gift  to  get  the  very  most  out  of 
newly-joined  recruits  without  either  frightening  or  annoying  them, 
and  is  therefore  in  his  element  teaching  the  ”  goose-step,” 
Sergeant  Kobinson  has  a  soul  above  such  things,  but  is  unsurpassed 
in  putting  a  polish  upon  the  partly  manufactured  article. 

Why  should  military  work  (or  what  passes  for  it,  but  is  for 
the  most  part  only  worry)  be  performed  uiX)n  lines  quite  different 
to  anything  one  meets  with  elsewhere  ?  The  same  master  does 
not  teach  boys  arithmetic,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  drawing  ; 
yet  in  the  Army  the  idea  of  an  instructor  teaching  only  the  subjects 
in  which  he  himself  is  fully  qualified  is  completely  set  aside — with 
the  natural  results.  Herein  is  the  explanation  of  the  mediocrity 
or  inferiority  so  generally  prevailing. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  War  Office  any  officer  for  whom  it  is 
desired  to  find  a  billet  is  fit  for  any  that  happens  to  be  vacant, 
and  round  men  are  thus  constantly  thrust  into  square  holes.  Even 
at  the  War  Office  itself  there  are  several  glaring  examples  of  wholly 
incongruous  appointments.  In  the  selection  of  officers  for  staff’ 
and  other  duties,  in  the  late  war  in  South  Africa,  the  disregard 
for  special  qualifications  was  strikingly  remarkable,  and  perhaps 
the  most  glaring  errors  of  all  were  those  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  selections  of  leaders  for  Colonial  corps.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  officers  who  had  been  successful  as  adjutants  of 
-\uxiliary  Forces  would  have  been  selected  as  a  matter  of  course,  in 
preference  to  others  whose  qualifications  were  unknown.  Actually 
a  great  many  who  w^ere  entirely  unsuitable  were  pitchforked  into 
commands  and  adjutancies  to  the  grievous  detriment,  not  only  of 
the  immediate  efficiency  of  the  corps  to  which  they  w'ere  posted , 
j  but  also  to  that  of  the  brotherhood  of  Home-born  and  Colonial 
;  Britons.  Extraordinary  tact  combined  with  great  force  of  char- 
^  acter  are  required  to  deal  successfully  with  Volunteers,  and  still 
;  more  so  in  the  case  of  Colonials ;  yet  men  possessed  of  neither  of 
^  these  qualities  were  frequently  employed,  while  others  in  all 
;  respects  suitable  were  eating  their  hearts  out  in  the  block-houses, 
i  To  “take  care  of  Doub,”  or  to  fill  a  vacancy  with  the  first  comer 
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in  case  of  an  emergency,  appears  to  have  been  all  that  th^ 
responsible  authorities  thought  necessary. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  question 
of  military  education  ?  Directly ,  indeed ,  nothing  ;  but  indirectly 
a  good  deal,  as  evidence  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  state  jf 
affairs  complained  of.  Obviously,  if  special  qualifications  or  dis¬ 
qualifications  are  little  thought  of  when  appointments  are  being 
made,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  so  little  trouble  is  taken  to 
create  or  foster,  by  education,  qualifications  which  there  is  no  in¬ 
tention  hereafter  to  recognise.  Officers  are,  indeed,  educated  at 
the  Staff"  College  for  staff"  work  generally,  but  altogether  without 
any  reference  to  “  specialism.”  Any  Staff"  College  graduate  is 
theoretically  sup^xised  to  be  qualified  for  any  apjxiintment  suitable 
to  his  rank,  utterly  regardless  of  the  fact  that  some  are  well  fitted 
for  combatant  appointments,  though  unsuited  to  purely  office  work, 
and  cice  versa.  Not  only  so,  but  the  entrance  examination  is  so 
arranged  that  only  men  who  have  a  considerable  variety  of  not  in- 
dis|x?nsable  attainments  can  pass  it.  It  is  not  difficult  to  realise 
that  in  spite  of  weaknesses  in  foreign  languages  and  hoixjless  de¬ 
ficiency  in  higher  mathematics  an  officer  might  do  exceptionally 
good  service  on  the  staff".  To  a  certain  extent  entrance  is,  indeed, 
facilitated  in  favour  of  men  who,  as  adjutants  or  in  other 
capacities,  have  proved  their  soldierly  merits;  but  even  those  who 
thus  secure  ”  nominations”  must  “  qualify,”  and  many  a  first- 
rate  man  has  therefore  failed.  To  me  it  appears  that  the  accom¬ 
modation  at  the  Staff"  College  should  be  at  least  doubled,  and  the 
entrance  examination  made  comparatively  easy  in  all  but  the 
purely  military  subjects.  It  is  very  desirable  that  every  staff 
officer  employed  with  troops  should  be  capable  of  rapidly  and 
accurately  sketching  ground,  have  a  quick  eye  for  country,  and 
a  ready  perception  of  its  strategical  and  tactical  features  and  char¬ 
acteristics.  A  reasonable  acquaintance  with  military  history  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  also  a  high  order  of  intelligence  in  the 
solution  of  strategical  and  tactical  problems.  Beyond  these 
attainments  the  candidate  needs  only  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  regi¬ 
mental  officer  (in  other  words,  a  real  man  and  a  gentleman),  en- 
dow’ed  with  a  liberal  allowance  of  common  sense,  capable  of  ex 
pressing  himself  intelligibly  in  English,  and  a  passable  horseman. 
The  difficulty  should  not  be  to  pass  into  the  Staff  College,  but  to 
pass  successfully  through  the  course ,  and  graduate  at  the  end  of 
it.  The  process  of  weeding  out  should  be  commenced  early,  and 
after  the  second  term  the  officers  permitted  to  remain  should  be 
divided  according  to  their  apparent  fitness  for  the  General  or  the 
Administrative  Staff",  and  henceforth  specialise.  It  does  not  seem 
too  much  to  expect  of  the  instructional  staff  that  in  one  term  they 
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should  be  able  to  decide  which  officers  were  not  fitted  for  the  staff 
in  any  capacity ;  and  after  the  second  term  to  classify  the  re- 
^  mainder.  The  results  of  terminal  examinations  would  indicate 
the  progress  made  by  each  pupil ,  and  in  case  of  failure  the  Com- 
[  raandant  might  decide  whether  to  return  the  unsuccessful  to  their 
.  regiments,  or  permit  them  to  make  a  second  attempt,  after  repeat¬ 
ing  the  particular  part  of  the  course  in  wffiich  they  had  failed.  A 
■■  point  also  to  he  borne  in  mind  is  that  responsibility  for  recom¬ 
mending  an  officer  or  “nominating”  him  for  the  Staff  College, 
should  be  real.  To  have  “  nominated  ”  or  even  recommended  an 
incapable  candidate ,  should  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  a  General 
!  is  either  careless  in  his  duties  or  incompetent  as  a  judge  of  char¬ 
acter.  Nominations  or  recommendations  should  specify  the 
branch  of  staff  work  for  which  candidates  are  considered  to  be  fit. 

[t  Any  scheme  of  reform  would,  however,  be  incomplete  unless  it 
[  went  to  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  so  as  to  deal  with  the  examina- 
'  tion  of  candidates  for  the  Eoyal  Military  College,  and  of  those 
:  entering  the  Army  through  other  channels.  A  point  that  is  rather 
lost  sight  of  is  that  ability  to  pass  the  very  stiff'est  examination 
■  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  evidence  of  fitness  to  be  a  combatant 
=  officer.  Upon  a  good  many  who  pass  the  entrance  examinations 
:  the  further  education  given  them ,  and  the  pay  received  by  them , 
represent  simply  so  much  waste  of  valuable  public  money.  With¬ 
out  brains  an  officer  is,  of  course,  useless;  yet  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  candidate  who  comes  out  at  the  very  top  of  the 
‘  list  will  not  prove  to  be  the  worst  officer,  and  the  candidate  who 
!  scrapes  in  last  of  all  by  far  the  best.  Brains  are,  indeed,  essen- 
j  tial,  have  always  been  so,  and  are  more  so  than  ever  in  the 
present  day,  but  personality  is  of  almost  equal  in'qx)rtance.  What 
.  we  need  for  an  officer  is  a  young  man  of  “  parts  ” — a  high-minded, 
straightforward,  courageous  man,  having,  moreover,  for  choice,  a 
f  reasonably  prepossessing  appearance  and  manner.  A  leader  of 
men  requires  to  be  one  to  whom  the  men  under  his  command 
will  naturally  be  inclined  to  look  up,  and  until  he  has  had  an 
;  opportunity  to  achieve  a  reputation  for  skill ,  or  daring ,  or  both ,  the 
only  magnet  an  officer  can  have  at  his  disposal  is  a  personality 
-  that  is  morally  and  physically  attractive.  At  jiresent,  so  long  as  a 
s  young  man — well-born  or  otherwise — is  duly  certified  to  be  of  “  good 
J  moral  character,”  and  within  the  limits  of  age,  he  has  only  to  pass 
his  examination  in  order  to  enter  the  Army.  To  demand  gentle 
j  birth  as  a  qualification  in  these  days  is  out  of  the  question,  and,  in- 
j  deed,  this  could  not  of  itself  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  guarantee. 
^  “Handsome  is  that  handsome  does  ”  might,  however,  be  taken  as 
the  basis  of  selection.  Instead  of  a  mere  certificate  of  “moral 
character,”  the  candidate  should  be  recommended  on  a  paper  con- 
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taining  definite  answers  to  a  number  of  other  pertinent  questions 
and  before  being  permitted  to  sit  for  his  entrance  examination 
every  candidate  should  further  be  inspected  by  a  competent  board 
who  should  interview  him  singly,  and  pronounce  their  opinions 
upon  the  question  of  his  suitability.  A  very  “  common  looking” 
young  fellow  should  never  be  accepted,  unless  his  records  clearly 
prove  that  he  is  a  real  man.  Soldiers  are  excellent  judges  of 
character,  and  a  good  officer,  whatever  his  appearance,  is  nearly 
always  appraised  at  his  true  worth ;  but  if  the  heart  and  mind  are 
of  only  medium  quality,  a  poor  appearance  or  a  bad  manner 
involves  an  additional  handicap. 

Having  duly  selected  our  raw  material,  the  question  that 
naturally  follows  is  how  to  proceed  with  the  education  of  it,  and 
in  this  direction  there  is  great  need  for  radical  reform  of  the  entire 
system.  It  appears  to  be  overlooked  that  of  the  officers  of  tk 
Army,  only  a  very  small  proportion  can  ever  hope  to  be  Generals 
and  not  a  great  number  can  even  obtain  appointments  on  thu 
staff ;  the  bulk  must  serve  regimentally,  and  it  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  that  the  regimental  officers  shall  be  fully  efficient,  as  that 
the  Army  shall  be  led,  organised,  and  administered  by  good 
Generals  and  a  good  staff.  Does  it  not  seem,  therefore,  to  folloiy 
that  our  system  of  education  should  deal  primarily  with  regimeutil 
efficiency ,  leaving  the  comparatively  small  number  of  officers  who 
are  destined  for,  in  a  sense,  higher  things  to  separate  themselves 
thereafter  from  the  ruck?  What,  however,  do  we  find,  as  the 
result  of  the  course  at  Sandhurst,  or  of  the  preparation  under¬ 
gone  elsewhere  by  candidates  who  enter  the  Army  through  other 
channels?  We  find  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  young  officers  who 
join  their  regiments  are  at  first  utterly  unfit  to  be  trusted  with  the 
command  of  a  half-company  under  any  conceivable  tactical  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  yet  on  paper  all  of  them  will  have  shown  sufficieat 
knowledge  of  the  organisation  and  tactical  dispositions  of  a  brigade 
or  larger  body  to  satisfy  the  examiners.  They  have .  in  fact,  leamed 
to  run,  rather  awkwardly,  but  have  never  been  taught  to  walk. 
It  is  true  that  under  the  new  regime  at  Sandhurst  practical  work 
has  had  a  far  greater  share  of  attention  than  formerly,  but  all 
efforts  made  in  this  direction  are  held  severely  in  check  by  tk 
regrettable  fact  that  if  the  college  authorities  were  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  manufacture  of  efficient  second  lieutenants,  tk 
better  they  succeeded,  the  less  likely  would  it  bo  that  any  of  tk 
cadets  could  pass  the  examinations  arranged  by  men  who  think® 
army  corps,  not  in  half-companies.  The  officers  who  join  tk 
Army  from  Sandhurst  actually  know  a  great  deal  more  abom 
elementary  tactics  than  others  ;  not,  however,  because  they  them¬ 
selves  have  actually  been  judiciously  educated,  but  because  thost 
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others  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes  received  no  practical 
training  whatever,  their  instruction  having  been  almost  invariably 
confined  to  barrack-square  drill  and  paper  work. 

Would  it  not  be  well  if  we  were  to  allow  military  education 
to  run  in  natural  channels  as  did  our  ancestors,  first  making  our 
young  officers  efficient  as  subalterns,  and  leaving  to  the  future 
the  question  of  higher  development?  Taking  the  average  lad  of 
eighteen,  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  gains  any  permanent 
benefit  from  studying  the  organisation  or  the  strategical  and 
tactical  emi)loyment  of  army  corps,  divisions,  and  brigades,  or 
from  cfl'ectual  or  ineffectual  efforts  to  solve  abstruse  strategical 
or  tactical  ju'oblems  on  pa[Xir.  Nor  does  the  public  service  gain 
bv  the  present  system  ;  what  we  need  is  to  have  second  lieutenants 
who  are  fit  to  command  half-companies  practically  in  the  field, 
not  prigs  who  have  been  led  to  imagine,  quite  erroneously,  that 
familiarity,  op  paper,  with  the  disjxjsitions  of  brigades  has  ren¬ 
dered  them  accomplished  soldiers  with  nothing  more  to  learn.  An 
idea  is  rather  prevalent  that  the  modern  officer,  thanks  chiefly  to 
compulsion,  studies  his  profession  more  closely  than  was  the  case, 
say,  in  the  days  of  the  Peninsular  War  ;  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake. 
It  is  true  that  all  officers,  because  they  must,  now  read  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  pass  their  examinations,  wdiereas  in  former 
days  a  good  many  never  opened  any  book ,  except  the  drill  books 
and  regulations.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  officers  of  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago  read  and  digested  with 
the  utmost  care  the  comparatively  small  number  of  military  works 
then  available,  and  all  who  attained  distinction  were  men  who 
were  constant  and  enthusiastic  students  of  war.  Such  study  was 
undertaken  quite  voluntarily,  no  driving  being  necessary.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  1  was  looking  over  a  number  of  old  letters  from  a 
forbear  of  my  own  who  was  a  subaltern  in  India  during  the  early 
years  of  the  last  century ;  in  letter  after  letter  this  young  fellow 
asked  that  certain  books  which  he  named  should  be  sent  out  to 
him.  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  distaste  for  study  which 
undeniably  exists  at  the  present  time?  There  are,  I  think,  tw^o 
causes  :  (1)  The  youngster  is  now  compelled  to  read,  and  commit 
more  or  less  to  memory,  works  that  he  very  imperfectly  under¬ 
stands,  and  the  examination  for  which  he  has  been  studying 
having  been  passed,  he  feels  himself  relieved  from  what  has  been 
an  annoyance,  and  has  acquired  a  distaste  for  the  whole  thing. 
(2)  So  much  of  the  modern  officer’s  time  is  taken  up  with  sense¬ 
less  worry  that  he  has  no  time  for  study,  unless  he  sacrifices  alto¬ 
gether  the  little  that  is  left  him  for  necessary  relaxation.  All 
this  was  different  in  former  days.  The  young  officer  on  joining 
was  thoroughly  trained  in  the  drill  and  tactics  of  the  day,  in  an 
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entirely  practical  fashion,  and  by  the  time  he  was  “dismissed 
drill  ’’  was,  generally  speaking,  a  ixsrfectly  competent  subaltern 
capable  of  taking  his  captain’s  place  if  required,  but  wholly  with 
out  any  nonsensical  idea  that  he  had  higher  knowledge  sufficient 
to  qualify  him  as  a  field-marshal.  He  had  had  his  own  ignorance 
impressed  carefully  upon  him,  and  in  the  conversation  of  his 
seniors  he  found  a  great  deal  to  interest  him  in  reference  to  the 
many  campaigns  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  Desirous  to 
learn  more  about  those  wars,  in  consequence  of  having  become 
interested  in  them,  the  young  officers  read  histories  of  them,  and 
from  these  passed  on  to  study  also  the  wars  of  other  nations,  and 
our  own  of  earlier  periods.  Heading  serious  and  improving  books 
was  then  the  fashion,  and  military  works  w^ere,  naturally,  studied 
with  others  by  military  men.  Regimental  officers  of  former  days 
not  only  quoted  Horace ,  but  were  intimately  acquainted  also  with 
the  English  Classics,  both  prose  and  verse.  Now  we  read  trashy 
novels  and  cheap  magazines. 

To  obtain  satisfactory  reform ,  so  that  the  modern  officer  shad 
read,  as  did  his  great-grandfather,  something  requires  to  be  done 
to  set  the  fashion,  and  the  simplest  plan  of  all,  as  well  as  the 
best,  is  to  make  it  worth  the  officer’s  while  to  study,  by  rewarding 
those  who  prove  that  they  have  derived  benefit  from  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  taking  care  that  reasonable  leisure  is  allowed  for 
the  purpose.  Work,  even  at  high  pressure,  no  officer  worth  his 
salt  objects  to  ;  it  is  the  incessant  “  messing  about  ’’  that  produces 
weariness,  callousness,  inefficiency,  and  resignation. 

When  a  man  is  about  to  build  a  house  he  does  not  have  the 
materials  shot  on  the  very  site  of  it ;  w’ere  he  to  do  so  the  workmen 
would  first  have  to  clear  the  ground  before  commencing  the 
building  operations.  Instead  of  this,  the  materials  are  placed  at 
a  convenient  distance,  and  used  as  required.  This  simile  seems 
to  me  to  apply  to  our  present  system  of  military  education.  Into 
the  head  of  a  boy  is  crammed,  all  in  lump,  a  great  variety  of 
military  lore,  with  most  of  which  he  is  never  likely  to  be  directly 
concerned  for  another  twenty  years  ;  whereas  his  mind  would  have 
received  greater  benefit,  more  conveniently,  if,  commencing  with 
fundamental  knowledge,  other  things  had  one  by  one  been  added 
thereto,  as  his  mind  developed,  and  the  desire  to  improve  it  in¬ 
creased  accordingly.  In  a  word,  it  would  be  well  if  we  contented 
ourselves  with  first  making  competent  subalterns,  and  afterwards 
proceeded  to  further  educate  them  so  as  to  qualify  the  necessary 
proportion  for  staff  duties,  and  for  the  command  of  large  bodies 
of  troops.  It  should,  moreover,  be  recognised  that  it  is  not  only 
impossible  to  make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  sow’s  ear,  but  that  a 
sow’s  ear,  in  its  proper  place,  is  a  useful  product  of  nature.  It 
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involves  no  disrespect  to  the  regimental  officer  to  liken  him  for  the 
present  purpose  to  the  sow’s  ear.  Many  a  first-rate  company  or 
battalion  commander  would  be  useless  as  a  staff  officer  or  as  a 
General;  and  ince  versa,  many  Generals  and  staff  officers  of  real 
genius  would  be  found  inferior,  as  regimental  officers,  to  others 
without  genius  yet  having  the  necessary  talents.  Is  it  not,  there¬ 
fore,  well  to  consider  whether  an  officer  is  fit  for  the  work  he 
actually  has  to  do  in  preference  to  trying  fruitlessly  to  make  him 
fit  for  duties  which  he  will  never  be  called  upon  to  exercise  ?  For 
all  high  appointments  officers  will  be  selected,  and  if  the  selection 
is  properly  conducted  only  those  who  arc  fit  will  be  brought  for¬ 
ward.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  Generals  and  staff  arc  ever  so  able 
if  the  regiments  are  not  efficient.  The  training  and  leading  of  the 
minor  tactical  units  is  a  profession  in  itself,  and  if  an  officer  's 
fit  for  it,  why  worry  about  his  being  unequal  to  the  discharge  of 
other  and  totally  different  work?  The  regimental  officer  knows 
enough  of  the  higher  science  of  war  if  he  is  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  the  nature  and  reason  of  the  operations  initiated  and 
controlled  by  others,  in  which  he  is  called  upon  to  take  part. 
Should  he  be  capable  of  more  than  this,  to  any  marked  extent, 
the  fact  can  seldom  escape  notice.  At  present  I  think  that  in  the 
laudable  pursuit  of  a  high  standard  of  military  education  we  are 
straining  after  the  shadow  and  discarding  the  substance.  Let  the 
regimental  officer  be  allowed  to  have  his  men  at  his  own  disposal 
and  train  them  ;  in  so  doing  he  will  train  himself  for  practical  war 
more  efficiently  than  by  conforming  to  irksome  orders  issued  with 
the  intention  of  making  everybody  an  Admirable  Crichton— -on 
paper.  Quand  cliacun  se  mele  de  son  metier  les  vaches  cn  sont 
mieux  gardees. 

A.  W.  A.  Pollock. 
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January  2lst,  1907. 

In  opening  a  record  which  it  is  hoped  to  continne  from  month  to 
month,  it  is  best  to  deal  at  the  outset  with  the  impression  that  t 
w'e  have  entered  upon  a  smooth  era  in  which  foreign  affairs  are 
likely  to  have  a  secondary  importance.  To  hold  that  opinion  a  i 
mind  must  be  misgoverned  by  words.  External  politics  are  at  all  f 
times  the  most  vital  of  internal  interests,  exactly  as  the  security  of  fc 
a  bridge  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  pressure  it  is — or  is  not— cal¬ 
culated  to  bear.  International  interests  surround  the  life  of  every 
nation  like  an  atmosphere.  The  medium  may  be  tempestuous,  as 
we  have  seen  it,  or  calm,  as  now.  Rut  whether  still  or  agitated  ;; 
it  is  there  ;  and  will  remain  subject  to  cyclones  for  as  much  of  the 
future  as  it  is  necessary  to  be  interested  in,  even  though  halcyon  ^ 
periods  should  be  more  frequent  and  prolonged,  perhaps  for  that 
reason  more  deceptive.  To  relax  our  attention  in  foreign  policy, 
as  we  have  lately  been  tempted,  is  like  thinking  that  meteorology 
becomes  unimportant  in  fine  weather.  More  than  seven  years  ago 
the  first  Hague  Conference  assembled,  and  in  the  interval  that 
has  passed  the  world  has  been  sick  with  slaughter.  The  resolu-  C 
tions  of  the  diplomatists  were  at  least  as  ineffective  for  all  larger 
purposes  as  the  exhortations  of  the  medimval  Church  to  belligerent  ^ 
Christendom.  It  is  imjwssible  that  the  second  Hague  Conference  p 
in  the  present  year  can  lead  to  a  reduction  of  armaments;  we  !■ 
cannot  confidently  hope  that  it  will  even  lead  in  practice  to  a  p 
genuine  humanising  of  conflict  when  we  remember  the  spectacle  p 
of  primeval  fury  armed  with  modern  explosives  seen  in  the  Man-  • 
churian  war.  The  day  of  these  ideals  will  come ;  it  is  not  yet,  ; 
and  peace  will  never  be  more  assured  than  it  has  been  until  some 
more  solid  equilibrium  of  real  forces  than  we  can  now  conceive 
follows  sooner  or  later  in  the  future  upon  further  and  incalculable  J| 
realignments  of  the  map.  Wisdom  for  those  who  would  be  as  j^i 
safe  as  they  wish  consists  in  being  as  strong  as  they  can.  |= 

*  *  ;  = 

*  !> 

The  Great  Powers,  it  is  true,  are,  without  exception,  unusually  h 
preoccupied  with  their  domestic  concerns,  and  the  tension  between 
them  is  universally  relieved.  The  economic  prosperity  of  the  i 
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world  at  large  is  unprecedented.  While  the  United  States  has 
•  reached  a  pitch  of  material  success  which  prompts  a  recessional 
spirit  in  the  mind  of  all  her  best  citizens  who  have  time  to  re¬ 
flect,  every  country  is  enjoying  in  great  measure  the  benefits  of 
I  the  economic  climax.  Even  in  this  respect  external  affairs,  as  we 
have  said,  are  part  of  our  internal  interests.  A  business  crash  in 
America,  for  instance,  would  be  a  catastrophe  for  every  other 
nation,  and  worst  of  all  for  ourselves.  And  as  always  when  a 
cycle  of  wars  has  closed  and  an  era  of  peace  seems  settled,  the 
democratic  movement  is  active.  It  is  spreading  with  an  energy 
I  unexampled  since  1848,  and  emphasising  the  character  of  the 
period  as  one  of  internal  crises  rather  than  of  international  com- 
S  plications.  Even  within  the  British  Empire  a  condition  of  tem- 
'  porary  particularism  is  very  marked.  •  The  Mother  Country 
;  and  the  Colonies  are  pursuing  their  own  local  politics  more  irre- 
'  spective  of  each  other’s  concerns  than  at  any  previous  moment  for 
■  a  generation.  In  the  United  States  the  omnijxitence  of  massed 
'  capital  and  the  ferment  of  popular  ])assion  confront  the  Republic 
with  problems  of  social  policy  as  stupendous  as  a  people  ever  had 
!  to  face.  From  the  difficulty  between  California  and  our  allies  in 
I  the  Far  East  remains  the  serious  constitutional  question  whether 
I  State  autonomy  can  continue  to  exist  to  its  present  extent  in 
'  .America  without  profound  injury  to  national  interests.  Japan, 
for  her  part,  is  intensely  engaged  upon  comjdeting  her  revolution 
from  above.  Russia  has  still  to  solve  the  problem  of  steadying 
i  her  revolution  from  below.  France  is  still  locked  in  the  greatest 
I  religious  crisis  experienced  by  any  country  for  more  than  a 
1  century.  In  Austria  all  the  conditions  of  political  life  are  about 
!  to  be  transformed  by  universal  suffrage  conceded  to  its  polyglot 
I  races  upon  the  resolute  initiative  of  a  Hapsburg  Enqxu’or  who 
i  commenced  his  career  as  a  pupil  of  Metteruich  in  the  days  of  the 
I  Holy  Alliance.  In  Germany  the  very  tradition  of  personal 
s  government  which  has  been  the  vital  principle  of  Hohenzollern 
5  sovereignty  since  the  Thirty  Years’  War  is  at  last  involved  in  a 
!  constitutional  struggle  of  which  the  reign  of  the  present  Kaiser 
i  is  not  likely  to  sec  the  end. 

i  *  * 

* 

[  This  would  appear  to  be  a  pretty  comprehensive  picture  of 
separated  activities.  When  we  look  closely  into  it,  however,  w’e 
shall  see  at  once  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  series  of  convulsions  and 
settlements  in  external  policy,  and  that  the  ability  of  every 
J  country  to  continue  the  development  of  its  domestic  interests  with 
I  the  present  self-centred  eneigy  depends  entirely  uixm  a  continu- 
I  ance  of  the  present  easy  relations  of  the  Powers.  The  w'hole  poli- 
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tical  and  parliamentary  situation  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
instance,  is  the  repercussion  of  the  Boer  war.  The  constitutional 
situation  in  each  of  the  three  Eluropean  emj)ires  is  a  direct  result 
partly  of  the  Manchurian  conflict,  partly  of  the  great  international 
adjustments  effected  by  British  policy  since  the  South  African  ; 
struggle.  The  Japanese  alliance,  the  entente  cordiale,  the  friend¬ 
ship  with  Italy,  the  progress  towards  an  understanding  with 
Russia,  perhaps  the  dispatch  of  Air.  Bryce  as  ambassador  to  ^ 
Washington  at  a  moment  w'hen  Anglo-American  relations  for 
various  inadequate  reasons  had  become  less  sound  than  they  ap¬ 
peared — these  are  the  international  events,  providing  more  com¬ 
plete  guarantees  for  the  peace  of  the  world  than  had  previously  ‘ 
existed,  which  have  enabled  every  nation  to  devote  itself  with 
exceptional  freedom  to  its  domestic  problems.  It  is  a  fortunate  ' 
conjuncture.  But,  as  Goethe  remarks  in  one  of  the  philosophical 
conversations  in  that  deepest  of  all  novels,  the  Wahlverwandt- 
schaften,  it  is  the  business  of  foundations  to  become  invisible  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  and  truly  laid.  The  unseen  base  of  the 
world-situation  which  allows  every  country  at  present  to  pursue 
its  internal  activities  in  peace  is  the  Anglo- Japanese  Alliance. 
Dissolve  that  compact,  and  the  whole  sphere  of  international 
relations  would  be  disturbed  once  more  by  anxieties,  excite¬ 
ments,  alarms.  The  problems  of  national  safety  would  rapidly 
overpiower  in  every  country  what  may  be  called  the  Radical 
movement. 

*  * 

* 

Turning  from  general  reflections  to  the  chronicle  of  events,  the 
German  elections  compdetely  overshadow  the  interest  of  all  other 
Continental  affairs,  and  have  opened  the  greatest  constitutional 
issue  between  Crowm  and  nation  since  Bismarck’s  first  struggle 
with  the  Prussian  people  in  the  Alinistry  of  Conflict.  No  German 
politician  jiretends  to  have  penetrated  Prince  Billow’s  motives  in 
suddenly  declaring  the  Reichstag  dissolved  after  the  sitting  of 
December  13th.  If  the  Centrum  had  risen  to  the  intolerable  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  jiow’er  beside  the  throne,  a  N ebenregierung ,  it  was  the 
Fourth  Chancellor  himself  who  had  placed  it  there.  For  seven 
years,  co-opieration  wuth  the  Catholic  phalanx,  the  strongest  party 
in  the  Reichstag,  had  been  the  distinctive  pirinciple  of  his  par¬ 
liamentary  policy,  the  very  secret  of  his  management.  Through¬ 
out  the  memorable  debates  of  the  previous  fortnight  upon  the 
Colonial  scandals,  the  organs  deepest  in  Prince  Billow’s  confi¬ 
dence  had  discouraged  the  idea  of  a  breach  with  the  Centre,  and 
had  pxiinted  out  the  dangers  of  that  course.  Herr  Dernburg  had 
defended  the  Colonial  department  by  carrying  the  war  with  un- 
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compromising  imprudence  into  the  Clerical  camp.  In  denouncing 
the  “unauthorised  Government”  which  had  after  all  through¬ 
out  the  era  of  WcHpolitik  been  the  main  support  of  the  authorised 
Government,  he  had  boasted  of  “  lancing  the  ulcer.”  It  had 
been  gently  suggested  to  him  by  the  Chancellor’s  journalists 
that  he  had  shown  himself  rather  a  master  of  language  than  a 
master  of  men.  But  Herr  Dernburg  had  roused  the  passions  of 
the  Kultnrkanipf—\ong  suppressed,  but  never  extinct — in  the 
ranks  of  all  the  Liberal  parties.  The  National  Liberals 
who  have  worked  wdth  the  Clericals  as  a  subordinate 
part  of  the  Government  bloc  for  the  purixises  of  agrarian. 
Colonial,  naval,  even  educational,  policy,  have  hated  the 
yoke  while  sharing  the  profits.  Herr  Dernburg  had  en¬ 
raptured  the  Radicals,  hitherto  bent  on  waging  an  Opposition 
guerilla.  The  old  Conservatives  alone  looked  u]X)n  the  new  ten¬ 
dency  with  misgiving.  They  had  an  initial  prejudice  against  Herr 
Dernburg  as  a  commercial  hustler  somewhat  too  ready  to  violate 
the  ordinary  decorum  of  parliamentary  forms.  They  are  the 
surest  mainstay  of  Monarchical  prerogative,  and  their  sym¬ 
pathies  in  economic  policy,  social  reform,  and  denominationalist 
principles  have  become  more  and  more  at  one  of  late  years  with 
those  of  the  dominating  Catholics.  But  congratulatory  telegrams 
poured  in  upon  Herr  Dernburg.  The  intensely  anti-Clerical  spirit 
of  the  Berlin  bourgeoisie  made  the  daring  assailant  of  the  Cen¬ 
trum  the  idol  of  the  visitors’  galleries.  In  spite  of  the  famous 
miotto,  “Centrum  is  trumps,”  had  the  new  Colonial  Director 
shown  that  anti-Clericalism  might  be  trumps  at  last?  Prince  Biilow’ 
changed  his  tactics,  if  not  perhaps  his  views.  It  has  been  un¬ 
kindly  suggested  that  he  determined  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the 
sails  of  his  new  colleague  and  conceivable  rival.  Others  have 
suggested  that  in  view  of  a  probable  turn  for  the  worse  in  trade 
before  1908,  any  colourable  pretext  for  an  early  dissolution  was 
desired.  The  presumption,  however,  is  that  the  Chancellor  hoped 
to  retrieve  the  Kaiser’s  personal  position  and  to  convert  the 
i  movement  against  the  semi-absolutist  Regierung  of  the  Sovereign 
■  into  a  movement  against  the  Nebenregierung  of  the  Clericals. 

I  The  difference  wdth  the  latter  as  to  whether  ,461 ,000  or  only 
f  ^1 ,014 ,000  should  be  voted  as  a  supplementary  credit  for  South- 
^  west  Africa — whether  a  further  7,000  men  or  only  5,000  troops 
[  should  be  withdrawn  from  that  region — was  a  j>oint  which  could 
;  undoubtedly  have  been  accommodated.  But  the  Government 
^  suddenly  showed  itself  determined  on  a  breach,  and  the  dissolu- 
i  lion  was  proclaimed.  Prince  Biilow  asserted  that  the  Kaiser’s 
!  military  command  was  attacked  ;  that  the  Colonies  were  in  danger  ; 
i  that  the  Clericals  had  joined  the  Socialists  in  a  profligate  coalition. 
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The  dormant  spirit  of  German  Liberalism  was  summoned  to  assert 
itself ;  down  with  the  Centre ! 

*  * 

* 

In  the  first  moment  of  enthusiasm  it  was  hoped  that  Radicals 
of  all  shades  would  join  with  Conservatives  of  both  sections,  with 
National  Liberals  and  anti-Semites,  to  form  a  solid  Government 
block.  The  Centre  at  once  dubbed  it  the  Hottentot  block;  and 
whatever  its  name,  it  was  too  soon  apparent  that  nothing  could 
prevent  it  from  splitting.^  Each  of  the  sections  is  unalterably 
opposed  to  some  vital  principle  in  the  programme  of  their  allies 
in  emergency.  The  Conservatives  are  bent  u^xm  retaining  their 
seats  ;  National  Liberals  and  Radicals  upon  increasing  their  num¬ 
bers.  The  allies  wnre  soon  accusing  each  other  of  contesting  each 
other’s  constituencies.  Prince  Biilow'  hopelessly  aggravated  this 
situation  by  his  attempt  to  mend  it.  On  New  Year’s  Eve  he 
addressed  to  the  Pan-German  paladin  and  apostle  of  Anglophobia, 
General  von  Liebert,  a  manifesto  framed  with  extraordinary  in¬ 
genuity  to  defeat  its  own  purjxiscs.  By  admitting  that  “the 
most  important  problems,  the  strengthening  of  our  naval  forces, 
the  treaties  of  commerce,  the  reform  of  the  finances,  could  only 
have  been  solved,  and  were  solved,  with  the  aid  of  the  Centre,” 
he  hel}x>d  the  Catholics  whom  he  opposed.  By  threatening  the 
Socialists  with  “  the  sword  of  Buonaparte  ”  he  gave  Herr  Rebel 
and  comrades  an  invaluable  cue  for  indignation,  ridicule,  and 
parody.  The  unhappy  phrase  lent  itself  to  the  Socialist  conten¬ 
tion  that  universal  suffrage  could  only  be  saved  by  voting  as 
strongly  as  possible  against  the  Emperor.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
the  manifesto  alarmed  the  Conservatives  by  its  bid  for  snpiwrt 
from  the  Liberal  Left,  but  infuriated  the  Radicals  to  whom  it 
appealed.  This  latter  group  includes  some  of  the  ablest  if  also 
some  of  the  most  impracticable  men  in  the  Kaiser’s  dominions. 
They  found  themselves  lectured  by  the  Chancellor  ipwn  their 
political  past.  They  were  practically  told  that  if  they  accepted 
the  new  agrarian  tariffs,  the  corn  taxes  and  meat  taxes  which 
many  sane  Protectionists  deplore  and  the  remnant  of  the  old 
German  Free  Trade  school  abominates,  they  would  be— allowed 
to  support  the  Government.  There  were  vague  hints  that  Liberal¬ 
ism  upon  these  conditions  would  be  officially  recognised.  There 
was  not  a  shadow  of  a  guarantee  that  any  specific  Liberal  measures 
would  be  introduced.  Herr  Barth  replied  that  the  day  of  the 
dissolution  had  been  a  jourvee  des  dupes.  The  great  majority  of 
the  newpapers  representing  the  Liberal  Left  declared  that  the 
fight  must  be  waged  against  all  the  forces  of  reaction,  and  that 
(1)  For  397  seats  there  are  between  1,600  and  1,700  candidates! 
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every  possible  vote  should  be  given  if  necessary  for  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  against  Junkers  and  priests  alike,  against  agrarians  no  less 
than  against  Clericals. 

*  * 

* 


The  first  pollings  take  place  on  January  25th ;  the  second 
ballots  on  February  9th.  No  observer  ventures  to  make  a  close 
stimate  of  the  result.  The  strength  of  parties  in  the  Reichstag 
as  a  result  of  the  last  General  Election  of  1903  was  as  fol¬ 
lows,  arranging  the  groups  as  they  voted  on  December  13th,  and 
idding  for  purposes  of  comparison  the  similar  figures  after 
Bismarck’s  great  triumph  in  the  Septennate  struggle  of  1887. 


Balance  of  Parties  in  the  Reichstag. 


1887. 


1906. 


Ministerial. 

Opposition. 

Opposition. 

Ministerial. 

Conservatives 

80 

Centrum 

98 

Centrum 

...  100 

Conservatives 

52 

FreeConserva- 

Poles  . 

1.1 

Poles 

...  16 

Free  Conser- 

tives . 

41 

Alsatians 

15 

Peasants’ 

vatives 

25 

National 

Ouelphs . 

4 

League 

...  3 

Anti-Semites 

11 

Liberals  ... 

99 

Danes  . 

1 

Alsatians 

...  10 

Farmers’ League 

3 

.4nti-Semite ... 

1 

Radicals 

32 

Ouelphs ... 

...  7 

National 

Socialists 

11 

Danes 

...  1 

Liberals  . . . 

50 

Nondescripts 

2 

Socialists 

...  81 

Radicals 

38 

221 

176 

218 

- 

179 

Now  what 

are 

the  prospects  of 

breaking 

up  the  majority,  or 

of 

holding  the  minority  together  when  shooting  Niagara  has  taken 
place— that  is,  when  the  elections  are  over?  No  electoral  expert 
ventures  to  prophesy  in  conditions  so  much  more  complex  than 
our  own,  but  if  Prince  Billow’s  position  is  to  be  improved,  seats 
must  be  won  from  the  Centre  or  from  the  Socialists,  or  from 
both.  The  Centre  expects  to  lose  several  seats  to  Polish  candi¬ 
dates,  but  that  will  not  help  the  Chancellor.  Elsew’here  they 
hope  to  come  very  near  to  holding  their  own.  They  have  fought 
a  very  able  and  confident  campaign  ;  Herr  Erzberger,  the  youngest 
deputy  in  the  Reichstag  and  the  ablest  Catholic  leader  since 
Windthorst,  has  been  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  popular 
figures  in  the  fight ;  they  hold  by  far  the  larger  number  of  their 
Bavarian  and  Rhenish  constituencies  by  vast  majorities  running 
up  to  twenty  thousand  and  even  more ;  and  they  laugh  at  the 
official  Catholic  candidates  who  have  been  put  up  here  and  there 
with  the  aim  of  dividing  the  Catholic  vote.  More  and  more  demo¬ 
cratic  in  its  character,  the  Centrum  is  assisted  by  the  staunchness 
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(admitted  by  its  bitterest  opponents)  with  which  it  has  remained 
true  to  social  reform.  Bemembering  the  triumph  desperately  won 
even  against  the  Iron  Chancellor  in  1887,  this  remarkable  partv 
has  reason  for  confidence.  If  it  loses  seats  in  any  considerable 
number  it  will  only  lose  them  to  the  Socialists,  and  that  will  be 
even  worse  for  Prince  Biilow  than  losing  them  to  the  Poles. 

But  the  chances  of  the  Socialists  themselves  are  unusually 
difficult  to  estimate  u[)on  this  occasion.  The  figures  showing  the 
astounding  progress  of  their  cause  have  often  been  quoted,  but 
may  be  given  again  :  — 


1871 

Sociali.st  Votes. 
118,000 

Deputies. 

2 

Total  Poll  ill 
flerniau  Empire. 
3,892,000 

1874 

352,000 

9 

5,190,000 

1877 

403,000 

12 

5,401,000 

1878 

437,000 

9 

5,761,000 

1881 

312,000 

12 

5,098,000 

1884 

550,000 

24 

5,663,000 

1887 

763,000 

11 

7,r.41,000 

1800 

1,427,000 

35 

7,228,000 

1803 

1,786,000 

44 

7,674,000 

1808 

2,107,000 

56 

7,753,000 

1003 

3,011,000 

81 

9,495,000 

After  the  last  General  Election,  however,  there  was  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  check.  At  most  of  the  by-elections  in  the  last  three  years 
the  Socialist  poll  has  shown  a  slight  decline,  and  the  party  has 
even  lost  two  or  three  seats.  Considerable  hopes  have  been  built 
by  “  the  parties  of  order  ”  upon  these  signs,  but  it  would  be 
easy  to  exaggerate  them.  The  elections  of  1903  followed  the  great 
depression  in  trade,  and  there  was  an  unusually  heavy  vote  of 
all  the  discontented.  By-elections,  following  such  circumstances, 
especially  when  prosperity  has  returned,  rarely  bring  the  same 
numbers  to  the  poll.  Upon  the  one  hand,  at  the  present  moment, 
trade  and  employment  are  in  a  state  of  amazing  activity ;  on  the 
other  hand,  dear  meat,  the  Colonial  scandals.  Prince  Hohenlohe, 
the  Captain  of  Kopenick,  and  the  “  sword  of  Buonaparte”  have 
provided  Herr  Bebel  and  the  comrades  with  priceless  demagogic 
material.  The  Government  campaign  against  “  the  blacks”  will 
undoubtedly  help  “the  reds’’  on  the  second  ballot.  If  there  is 
now,  as  there  was  in  1887,  the  immense  poll  upon'  which  the 
Kaiser  and  his  Ministers  are  staking  their  last  hopes,  both  “  reds” 
and  “blacks’’  may  get  a  formidable  share  of  the  increase.  Th? 
next  fortnight  will  show  whether  the  by-elections  were  a  symptom 
of  arrested  development  in  the  German  Socialist  movement  or 
whether — as  all  the  external  signs  of  the  campaign  would  rather 
suggest — Prince  Billow’s  policy  has  ended  in  bringing  the  Social¬ 
ists  to  within  an  ace  of  being  the  strongest  party  in  the  Eeichstag. 
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That  would  make  the  Centrum  more  indispensable  than  ever  if  any 
working  Ciovernment  majority  is  to  exist. 

*  * 

* 

In  spite  of  Herr  Dernbnrg’s  speeches — good  performances,  but 
without  one  living  phrase,  and  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
entitle  him  to  the  name  of  the  German  Mr.  Chamberlain — the  per¬ 
verse  Bondelzwarts  have  unseasonably  surrendered ;  and  nothing 
can  make  the  Colonies  the  real  issue  in  this  contest.  The  intel¬ 
lectuals  have  been  mobilised,  the  Potsdam  professors  leading  the 
inarch.  The  great  industrials  are  contributing  to  the  campaign 
funds  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  for  every  man  employed,  which 
is  not  quite  upon  an  American  scale.  The  whole  power  of  the 
bureaucratic  machine  is  exerted  in  the  endeavour  to  force  a  ver¬ 
dict.  It  is  a  vain  attempt.  The  real  issue,  says  the  Ehenish 
Clerical  manifesto,  is  whether  the  control  of  the  purse  shall  be 
anything  more  than  a  privilege  on  paper ;  whether  any  real  checks 
upon  personal  government  are  to  exist ;  whether  universal  suffrage 
is  to  be  safeguarded.  “  The  present  dissolution,”  says  the  Radi¬ 
cal  Dr.  Barth,  one  of  the  stiffest  anti-Clericals  known,  ”  marks 
a  period  of  Constitutional  crises  which  will  last  many  years,  and 
end  either  in  deep  reactionary  stagnation  or  in  a  genuine  system 
of  modern  Constitutionalism.”  Herr  Eduard  Bernstein,  the  in¬ 
tellectual  leader  of  the  Moderate  Socialists,  declares,  ‘‘the  real 
battle-cry  is  self-government  or  sham  parliamentarianism. ’ ’  A  very 
different  witness  from  all  these,  Herr  Maximilian  Harden,  whose 
views,  if  at  all  capable  of  definition,  might  be  described  as  those 
of  a  Chauvinist  and  an  Ishmaelite,  writes  in  Die  Zuktinft ;  ‘‘  We 
have  to  pass  sentence  on  what  has  been  done  and  undone  during 
I  the  past  fifteen  years.  We  are  mature,  and  wish  to  forge  our  own 
fate.  The  issue  is — autocracy  or  government  by  the  people.” 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  quotations.  It  is  enough  to  show  that 
I  even  the  Liberal  Left ,  if  returned  in  increased  numbers  to  the 
Reichstag  by  Prince  Billow’s  help,  would  rejoin  the  Opposition 
from  which  it  was  but  momentarily  detached.  The  Centrum  will 
continue  to  hold  the  balance,  and  its  declarations  against  increased 
taxation  in  the  present  campaign  wdll  be  a  much  more  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  Kaiser’s  plans  of  ex])ansion  than  the  vote  of 
December  13th — unless  indeed  the  Nehenrcgicrung  is  triumphantly 
reinstated,  and  Herr  Dernburg  abjures  pathological  metaphors  at 
its  expense. 

*  * 

♦ 

Bismarck  with  extraordinary  instinct  foresaw  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  in  German  affairs,  and  was  prepared  with  remedies  of  Titanic 

_ _ _ 
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daring.  Professor  Delbriick’s  recent  remarkable  articles  in  the 
Preussische  J ahrhiicher^  have  shown  that  the  Iron  Chancellor  on 
the  eve  of  his  dismissal ,  contemplated  the  suppression  or  neutral¬ 
isation  of  universal  suffrage — secret,  equal,  and  direct.  At  a  time 
when  the  Socialists  were  not  a  fifth  part  so  numerous  as  now,  and 
w-hen  the  scheme,  though  desperate,  w’as  comparatively  practicable 
he  w^ould  have  made  the  franchise  either  open,  indirect,  or  un¬ 
equal.  Professor  Delbriick  argues  that  the  result  wwild  have  been 
revolution,  and  the  ruin  of  the  Emjnre.  But  if  Bismarck  could 
have  won  success  by  no  other  means,  he  would  have  gone  to  war 
and  subjugated  all  opposition  by  victory,  as  in  the  similar  consti¬ 
tutional  situation  before  Sadowa.  He  points  out  in  Gedanken  und 
Erinnerungen  that  going  to  a  suitable  war  is  a  legitimate  method 
in  extreme  cases  of  solving  domestic  difficulties.  That  may  prove 
to  be,  as  Prince  Hohenlohe  would  express  it,  “  the  black  spot  in 
the  future.” 

*  * 

* 

Simultaneously  with  what  has  been  called  the  Gbttcrddmmermj 
of  Hohenzollern  sovereignty,  we  have,  in  spite  of  all  pessimistic 
prophecy,  the  apparent  rejuvenescence  of  the  Hapsburg  State. 
Berlin  and  Vienna  in  this  respect  have  exchanged  roles.  Austria 
is  emerging  from  chaos,  while  disorganisation  threatens  the 
Teutonic  system.  The  Universal  Suffrage  Bill,  representing  the 
comparative  reasonableness  of  the  racial  factions  whose  electoral 
interests  were  thought  to  be  irreconcilable,  has  practically  been 
forced  into  law"  by  the  personal  determination  of  the  King- 
Emperor.  The  obstinate  feudal  opposition  of  the  Hcrrenhmo 
was  finally  overcome  by  a  compromise  providing  that  not  more 
than  170  members  shall  be  life-peers.  The  obvious  result  is  to 
strengthen  the  resisting  power  of  the  large  majority  of  the  Upper 
Chamber  in  view  of  the  ]X)ssibilities  of  the  coming  democratic 
era.  The  Eeichsrath  w"hich  is  expiring  as  these  lines  are  written 
is  the  last  to  be  elected  under  tbe  old  system,  elaborately  bad, of 
class-franchises.  In  a  few  months  the  pacific  revolution  will  bt 
complete,  and  an  Austrian  Parliament  will  be  elected  by  the  votes 
of  all  male  citizens  in  their  twenty-fifth  year.  The  zoological 
proceedings  of  the  Eeichsrath  a  decade  ago  discredited  throughout 
the  world  the  very  name  of  parliamentary  rep^resentation ;  yet  it 
is  not  possible  to  imagine  a  more  difficult  legislative  work  or  one 
conceived  in  a  more  patriotic  sjnrit  than  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  late  Chamber.  The  effect  has  been  like  the  pvroprhet’s  wind 
in  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  Austria  has  never  looked  forward 

(1)  Much  disputed,  but  entirely  confirmed  by  the  writer  of  another  remarkable 
article  in  Die  Grenzhoten  for  January  17th,  1907  (“A  Conversation  with  Prime 
Bismarck  ”). 
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with  so  much  hope  since  Sadowa.  The  prospect,  however,  is  one 
of  extreme  uncertainty.  No  man  can  predict  the  effect  of  the  new 
wine  upon  the  old  bottles.  Ali  Democratic  and  all  Clerical  forces 
are  likely  to  be  strengthened  together,  and  while  the  energy  of 
parties  may  be  increased  and  the  grouping  simplified,  the  level  of 
personality  may  be  lowered.  By  far  the  most  encouraging  symp¬ 
tom  is  the  awakening  among  all  races  and  groups — with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Pan-German  faction ,  who  have  adopted  high  treason 
as  a  programme — of  that  which  seemed  [)ast  praying  for,  a  living 
Austrian  sentiment.  Intensely  particularist  as  are  the  various 
races  and  confessions — even  Socialism,  in  spite  of  its  nominally 
cosmopolitan  theory,  crystallises  upon  a  separate  national  basis 
among  Ciermans,  Czechs,  and  Boles — they  are  more  nearly  united 
than  at  any  period  of  the  previous  generation  in  their  desire  to 
maintain  the  Austrian  State.  The  practical  bond  is  the  economic 
and  financial  necessity  of  showing  a  solid  front  against  Magyar 
pressure,  and  there  are  many  signs  that  the  theatre  of  most  dan¬ 
gerous  racial  conflict  and  party  demoralisation  may  lie  henceforth 
beyond  the  Leitha.  The  vitality  of  Austria,  shown  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  the  Seven  Years’  War,  the  Najwleonic  and  the 
Bismarckian  wars,  and  unexpectedly  renewed  in  1906,  suggests 
that  threatened  empires,  like  threatened  men,  live  long. 

*  * 

* 

There  is  every  indication  that  of  this  new  era  Baron  Aehrenthal 
is  the  prudent  and  sagacious  Minister.  Slowly  but  surely ,  in  the 
present  writer’s  judgment,  he  is  emancipating  the  Dual  Monarchy 
from  the  diplomatic  tutelage  in  which  it  had  been  held  for  thirty 
years  since  the  end  of  the  Dreikaiserbund.  His  proceedings  are 
accordingly  regarded  by  the  Wilhelmstrasse  with  obvious  dislike, 
and  are  the  subject  in  its  well-inspired  organs  of  studied  silence  or 
judicious  depreciation.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  false 
mental  system  to  which  German  diplomacy  owes  all  its  recent 
failures — the  system  of  Bismarckianism  run  mad.  Herr  Basser- 
man,  the  National  Liberal  leader,  naively  declared  in  effect  during 
a  recent  debate  in  the  Beichstag  that  Germany’s  chief  diplomatic 
interest  lay  in  keeping  all  other  countries  in  the  worst  jiossible 
relations  with  their  neighbours.  Baron  Aehrenthal,  without  the 
slightest  desire  to  weaken  the  connection  with  Berlin,  is  following 
our  own  diplomacy  in  seeking  to  remove  points  of  friction  and  to 
find  new  points  of  supjKirt.  fn  the  first  place,  he  has  strengthened 
the  basis  of  the  Balkan  agreement  with  Bussia,  by  frankly  re- 
nonneing  every  attemjd  to  exjfloit  the  tem}X)rary  disadvantages  of 
that  country,  and  he  has  unrivalled  qualifications  for  the 
task  of  working  in  steady  accord  with  the  Tsardom.  Secondly, 
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he  has  abandoned  Count  Goluchowski’s  harsh  attitude  towards 
Servia,  a  change  which  will  probably  prove  the  surest  way  of 
extending  Austrian  influence  tow'ards  the  south.  Next  and 
best,  he  has  taken  loyal  and  sensible  steps  to  improve  the  vicious 
state  of  Austro-Italian  relations.  Upon  this  ground  he  has  been 
met  half-way  by  Signor  Tittoni.  Irredentism  is  a  question  kept 
alive,  not  by  Latin  irreconcilables,  but  by  Vienna  journalists  who 
paint  the  devil  upon  the  wall.  As  regards  Albania,  Italy  desires 
not  to  make  changes  in  her  interest,  but  to  prevent  changes  pecu¬ 
liarly  to  her  disadvantage.  Baron  Aehrenthal  adopts  for  his  part 
the  declarations  upon  the  Balkan  question  formulated  at  Rome 
in  precise  terms  marking  a  new  phase  in  the  Eastern  question. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  by  prolonging  the  lines  of  the  Miirzsteg 
programme  to  preserve  the  status  quo.  But  if  the  status  quo  can¬ 
not  be  maintained,  Macedonia  and  Albania  are  to  be  reorganised 
as  nearly  as  possible  upon  the  basis  of  national  autonomy.^  This 
may  of  course  prove  to  be  as  impossible  as  to  maintain  for  ever  the 
existing  status  quo,  but  it  is  at  least  a  provisional  disavowal  of  any 
intention  to  occupy  and  annex  The  Wilhelmstrasse,  through 
the  Kaiser’s  journalist-in-chief  makes  two  objections.  One  that 
the  Sultan’s  power  is  as  much  undervalued  as  that  of  Russia  is 
exaggerated  ;  next,  that  the  unemancipated  nationalities  of  the 
Balkans  will  feel  themselves  unmistakably  warned  to  pursue  a  still 
more  efficient  system  of  organised  murder  and  terrorism  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  census  and  promoting  an  ideal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  territory  when  the  hour  of  autonomy  arrives.  The  answer 
is  clear.  The  principle  laid  down  by  Baron  Aehrenthal  and  Signor 
Tittoni  has  its  disadvantages,  but  chooses  the  lesser  evil.  Co¬ 
operation  between  all  the  Great  Powers  but  one  is  promoted ;  the 
confidence  of  the  Balkan  races  in  Austrian  intentions  is  strength¬ 
ened.  Anarchy  may  be  mitigated  by  hope,  but  cannot  become 
more  fratricidal  than  now.  Above  all,  when  Baron  Aehrenthal 
provides  fresh  guarantees  for  the  security  of  Austria,  he  provides 
them  for  the  security  of  Europe. 

*  * 

* 

The  sole  salvation  for  Russia  lies  where  it  did,  in  co-operation 
between  the  intellectuals  and  the  Crown.  Compromise  between 
the  Government  and  the  Constitutional  Democrats  means  the 
probability  of  steady  progress.  Continued  conflict  between  them 
means  interminable  anarchy.  The  terrorists  are  ticking  off  the 
names  upon  their  assassination  lists  with  appalling  certainty. 

(1)  Vienna  now  explains  that  it  is  not  absolutely  committed  to  this  principle 
as  regards  Macedonia,  but  this  is  a  proviso,  not  a  repudiation. 

(2)  Professor  Schiemann. 
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Less  than  a  month  ago  Count  Alexis  Ignatiett'  was  shot  dead 
Ijy  a  workman  who  drank  tea  in  a  refreshment  room  until 
liis  victim  arrived.  Ten  da5's  later  the  Prefect  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Groneral  von  der  Launitz,  was  killed  with  equal  coolness 
by  a  young  assassin  who  tlien  killed  himself.  Six  days  more 
passed,  aiul  General  Pavlotf,  the  Chief  Military  Prosecutor,  was 
shot  in  the  courtyard  of  his  official  residence  by  a  terrorist  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  War  Office  clerk.  And  these  are  only  noted  as  dram¬ 
atic  crimes.  The  murder  of  less  distinguished  victims  is  too  com¬ 
mon  for  remark.  On  the  Kussian  New  Year’s  Day  the  Tsar 
signalised  hy  a  grateful  rescript  his  unshaken  confidence  in  M. 
Stolypin.  That  statesman  has  served  his  country  with  memorabk' 
judgment  and  courage,  and  has  carried  the  constructive  revolu¬ 
tion  slowly  forward.  More  will  be  needed  when  the  Duma 
meets,  and  the  lack  of  power  to  manage  the  majority  might  be 
fatal.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  Premier’s  sincerity.  “I  can 
solemnly  declare,”  runs  the  statement,  made  either  by  him  or 
upon  his  behalf  to  the  correspondent  of  The  Times,  ”  that  there 
never  was  a  thought,  much  less  an  intention,  on  the  part  of  the 
Sovereign  or  the  Government  to  effect  a  coup  d’etat.  If  1  am 
killed  to-morrow,  another  holding  the  same  views  will  take  my 
place.  The  Duma  and  the  Ministry  are  integral  parts  of  the  new 
machinery  of  the  State,  and  as  such  they  must  work  together. 
That  and  that  alone  is  the  reason  why  the  first  JTuma  was  dis¬ 
solved.  .  .  .  My  hope  and  purpose  are,  with  the  aid  of  the  Duma, 
to  get  rid  of  the  bureaucratic  system.  Such  is  the  Emperor's 
firm  and  unshakable  will.  All  we  ask  of  the  Duma  is  that  it  shall 
Lo-operate  towards  this  end.”  The  statesmanship  of  the  cadets 
after  the  elections  beginning  on  Eebruary  19th  will  be  finally 
judged  hy  their  readiness  (.r  refusal  to  postpone  the  demand  for 
the  immediate  concession  of  responsible  government.  Under 
present  conditions  the  Tsar  vvil’t  not,  and  cannot,  concede  it  with¬ 
out  imperilling  the  security  of  his  throne.  Russia  is  one  of  the 
last  countries  in  the  world  where  it  is  possible  to  rush  the  millen¬ 
nium.  Where  only  one  child  out  of  every  twenty  children  of 
school  age  is  taught  to  read,  write,  and  reckon,  education  alone 
offers  work  for  a  generation.  The  saving  maxim  for  the  philosophic 
rhetoricians  would  be  :  Cease  to  be  heroic ;  learn  to  be  dull. 
Organs  which  usually  express  M.  Stolypin’s  views  maintain  that 
if  the  new  Duma  is  as  impracticable  as  the  last  it  will  be  dismissed 
even  more  promptly. 


iple 


By  repeated  encyclicals  against  repeated  laws  the  Pope  has 
closed  every  path  to  the  French  Government  except  the  path  of 
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surrender;  and  the  conference  of  bishops,  though  still  sitting 
offers  no  hopes  meanwhile.  M.  Clemenceau’s  Ministry  is  visibly 
weakening,  not  indeed  in  its  principles,  but  in  its  position.  As  no 
less  a  witness  than  M.  Combes  points  out — though  he  does  it  in 
order  to  prepare  the  way  for  his  own  return  to  office — the  Vatican 
is  logical.  M.  Briand  is  illogical  because  he  is  a  statesnian 
attempting  a  practical  adjustment  of  irreconcilable  theories.  All 
lay  interference  with  ecclesiastical  control  of  Church  services  and 
Church  property  is  obnoxious  to  the  vital  principle  of  Catholk 
belief — authority  derived  solely  from  Christ’s  vicar  on  earth. 
Those  who  reject  that  principle  are  free ;  but  they  belong  to 
another  faith.  M.  Combes,  an  equally  rigid  Pontiff  of  aggressive 
agnosticism,  would  apparently  close  the  churches.  What  M. 
Clemenceau  perceives  is  that  the  struggle  is  as  injurious  to  the 
national  interests  of  France  as  French  Catholics  know  it  to  be 
disastrous  to  religion.  No  Cabinet  could  live  which  pro{X)sed  to 
vest  the  ownership  of  the  churches  absolutely  in  the  bishops. 
That  is  the  unfortunate  fact,  but  it  is  the  fixed  fact,  and  if  M. 
Clemenceau  and  M.  Briand  are  overthrow'n  before  a  settlement 
is  reached  the  Church  will  have  reason  to  regard  them  with  retro¬ 
spective  regret. 
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i  By  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

i' 

I  OHAPTER  IV. 

IN  WHICH  WE  HEAR  FROM  HER,  AND  OF  HER — AND  PRESENTLY  A  CRY 
^  OF  THE  HEART. 

I 

i  Caryll  House,  a  great  pile  of  building  in  the  Augustan  style,  stood 
in  its  own  garden,  surrounded  by  its  own  spiked  wall,  and  abutted 
on  the  (Jreen  Park,  as  nearly  as  1  can  judge,  somewhere  south  of 
the  Bridgwater  House  of  our  day.  You  drove  in  from  Cleveland 
[  Row  between  a  fine  pair  of  wrought-iron  gates,  which  dragon-crested 
^  pillars  upheld,  which  a  porter  in  a  lodge  jealously  guarded,  and 
f  which  no  commoner  might  pass  unquestioned  and  alive.  It  was  said 
of  this  porter  that  he  had  never,  in  a  service  of  thirty  years,  been 
mistaken  in  a  peer  or  a  peer’s  son,  though  he  admitted  in  moments 
[  of  confidence  that  he  was  not  so  sure  as  he  had  been  of  third 
generations.  Jacob  Jacobs  was  the  name  of  this  valuable  Argus, 
and  he  had  been  given  to  understand  his  value.  Once  a  year,  on 
[  Saint  George’s  Hay,  he  was  bidden  to  the  house,  by  the  steward, 
received  into  the  housekeeper’s  room,  where  wine  and  cake  stood 
iijKin  the  table;  and  after  an  interval  of  not  more  than  half  an 
hour,  heralded  by  two  footmen  and  the  butler.  Lady  Morfa  herself 
appeared,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  appointed  companion  for  the 
time.  All  rose  to  their  feet.  The  butler  advanced  to  the  table, 
poured  out  a  glass  of  brown  sherry,  and  handed  it  to  her  ladyship, 
i  She  took  it,  and  herself  handed  it  to  Jacob  Jacobs,  who  received 
;  it  with  a  profound  salutation  and  a  careful  bow.  Aleantime,  the 
housekeeper  had  cut  up  the  cake.  “  Jacobs,”  said  her  ladyship,  “  I 
desire  that  you  will  drink  this  to  the  health  of  the  House.  It  is 
Saint  Geoi’ge’s  Hay.” 

"I  thank  your  ladyship  kindly,”  was  the  time-honoured  reply. 
‘‘  Here’s  ^’ame  to  the  House  and  stability  to  the  British  Constitu¬ 
tion.”  Those  are  difficult  words — we  know  they  were  made  a  test 
case  for  topers— but  Jacob  Jacobs  had  never  failed  in  them  yet. 
He  drained  his  glass,  and  handed  it  back  to  his  lady,  who 
retired.  The  cake  and  wine  might  then  be  consumed  by  the  assistants 
at  the  ceremony,  no  one  of  whom  had  ever  been  graced  so  highly  as 
this.  Once,  many  years  ago,  the  house-steward  (father  of  the  man 
of  1800)  had  led  her  ladyship  out  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  But 

(1)  Copyright  in  U.S..;\.,  1907,  by  Dodd,  Mend  and  C'ompanv. 
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that  had  been  after  the  christening  of  his  present  lordship— and  that 
had  been  in  the  country,  where  manners  are  more  relaxed. 

These  particulars  will  serve  to  show  what  kind  of  state  waj 
maintained  within  that  massy  approach  guarded  by  the  privi¬ 
leged  Jacobs,  and  perhaps  to  explain  the  fact  that  it  was 
found  to  be  excessively  irksome  by  Miss  Hermia  Mary,  after 
the  slippered  ease,  the  hunt-breakfasts,  the  barehead-scampers 
and  firelight  readings  of  Cliambre’s  Court,  after  the  domestic  calm— 
chicken-rearing,  egg-marking,  gardening,  and  what-not  of  her  more 
recent  experience,  in  the  home  of  Cousin  Mary  Fox,  at  sweet  Kil¬ 
bride.  In  an  early  letter  to  this  lady — always  her  dearest  friend— 
we  catch  some  hint  of  it.  “A  giant  to  each  door,  and  a  row  of 
white-headed,  flaming-breeched  giants  in  the  gallery ;  a  groom  of  the 
chambers  to  herald  any  silly  errand  to  grandmamma — vexatious, 
Mary !  I  feel  like  a  parcel  from  the  country — fresh  butter,  perhaps 
— handed  about  from  man  to  man,  from  coach  to  coach,  and  delivered 
at  last,  greasy  and  thumbed,  to  my  purchaser.  She,  of  coi-  ^ 
gives  me  over  to  a  secretary  or  a  maid  to  be  opened  and  put  away 
“  Oh,  Mary  Mary,’’  she  wails  in  her  comical  way,  “  we  havi 
men  to  feed  us,  and  each  man  has  his  office.  One  hands  cLa^ 
plates,  one  must  touch  dirty  plates  only ;  if  the  butler  has  tooth¬ 
ache,  nobody  can  have  any  wine.  At  least,  I  suppose  not,  but  as 
yet  he  has  escaped  it.  We  have  a  clergyman  to  say  our  prayers 
for  us — who  says  twice  a  day,  ‘  Thou  Who  didst  bring  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  say  unto  Thine  Elect,  Conic,  ije  blessed,  and  untoothers, 
Depart  ye,  bless  this  noble  family,  which  Thou  hast  set  up,  prosper 
it  exceedingly,’  &c.,  &c.  Upon  my  honour,  Klary !  And  instead  of 
my  dear  old  Gibby  to  sit  on  my  bed  and  scold  me  while  I  get  ready 
for  it,  1  am  now  undressed  and  put  there  by  a  Mrs.  Moth,  and  1 
can’t  get  out  of  the  place  at  all  unless  Mr.  Jacobs  chooses  to  unlock 
the  gates  and  somebody  goes  with  me  to  see  that  I  don’t  run  away. 
They  say.  Lord  Kodono  says,  that  Carlton  House  is  a  lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cucumbers  compared  with  ours,  and  grandmamma  says, 

‘  Very  probably.'  She  calls  the  royal  family  ‘  a  horde  of  Germans, 
and  says  that  they  eat  sausages  in  the  Throne  lloom.  She  thicks 
that  very  bad,  but  I  see  no  advantage  in  being  a  prince  unless  you 
can  do  as  you  please— and  if  you  like  sausages,  why  not  eat  them 
where  you  can?  We  are  to  go  there  on  Wednesday  week,  so  I  shall 
bo  able  to  judge.  I  shall  certainly  eat  sausages  if  I’m  asked,  hick 
likes  all  this  parade,  or  says  he  does.  It  makes  me  think  of  dear  papa, 
who  taught  mamma  to  run  away  from  it,  and  I  cry  my  eyes  out  at 
night  sometimes  when  I  know  there  won’t  be  a  footman  thereto 
hand  a  handkerchief  or  catch  my  tears  in  a  bottle.  Truly,  that’s  the 
only  time  I  am  alone.” 

She  has  something  more  to  say  of  Mrs.  Moth,  her  new  maid. 

“  Grandmamma  has  sent  away  poor  Gibson — there  was  such  a 
scene !  The  dear  girl  sobbed  and  clung,  vowed  she’d  be  cut  off  me 
in  pieces;  but  ‘  her  lady.ship  ’  was  not  to  be  moved,  so  she  vent 
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yesterday,  and  now  I’m  without  a  iriend  in  England.  I'm  glad  to 
say  that  she  has  gone  to  her  old  aunt’s  at  Plashetts — Cousin  George 
('oigne’s  place  in  Hertfordshire — and  I’m  promised  faithfully  to  see 
her  once  a  year.  ‘  Moth  ’  is  the  name  of  my  new  maid — like  a 
person’s  in  Shakespeare!  Mrs.  Moth.  She  is  a  very  fashionable 
voung  lady,  rather  pretty,  I  suppose,  with  quick  black  eyes,  which 
she  knows  how  to  use,  I  can  see.  She  minces  her  words,  calls  china 
ihaney,  and  me  Miss  Cheevibre.  You  should  have  seen  her  picking 
over  my  clothes,  raking  about  with  finger  and  thumb.  She  and 
irrandmamma  fingered  them  together,  and  bickered  over  them  like 
two  hoodie  crows.  I  was  furious,  but  it  made  no  difference.  Madame 
Pelerine,  or  some  name  of  the  sort,  was  sent  for  to  make  me  ‘  fit  to 
be  seen  ’ — that  will  take  half-a-dozen  gowns  at  least,  according  to 
Moth.  If  they  are  to  be  like  some  I  saw  at  Lady  Jersey’s  last 
iiight  1  shall  die  of  shame.  My  sweet  cousin,  you  never  saw  sucii 
■'owns,  or  such  absence  of  gowns — literally  abandoned  1  Mrs.  Fan- 
court  was  there,  like  Venus  rising  from  the  sea — happily  somewhere 
near  the  waist  she  thought  better  of  it,  and  the  rest  remained  under 
water.  As  for  Lady  Oxford — but  my  pen  refuses  its  office — hums  my 
hand.” 

It  is  at  about  this  time  that  we  meet  with  her  in  some  of  the 
gossips,  diarists  of  the  time.  Lady  Susan  C— ,  who  had  known  her 
in  Ireland,  writing  to  the  Duchess  of  L — ,  “  I  met  Ilermy  Chambre 
at  D —  House,  the  dear  sweet.  She  was  looking  lovely — radiant — 
with  her  hair  done  up  d  la  Grecque,  and  her  beautiful  shoulders 
slipping  in  and  out  of  her  bodice.  Her  roses  put  us  wicked  old 
Cockneys  to  shame.  She  has  a  very  bold  way  of  speaking,  I  must 
say — she  always  had — and  w’ill  give  Lady  M.  some  trouble,  I  doubt. 

1  hope  she  will.  That’s  a  proud  old  mouse-trap  of  a  woman,  my 
dear  soul.  .  .  .  Mervyn  Touchett,  too,  was  greatly  taken  with 
her.  ...” 

”  2nd  February.  Dined  at  Caryll  House — a  large  party — Sussexes, 
Badlesmeres,  Crowlands,  Rogers,  of  course,  Lady  Embercourt,  Moira 
and  his //am c,  Hertford,  without  his,  &c.,  &c.  The  debutante  was 
j  in  fine  verve,  coloured  like  a  ripe  peach — melting  ripe,  M.  said;  a 
i  charming  as  well  as  a  lovely  person.  Prinny  is  said  by  Tom  C — 

I  to  be  mightily  struck,  and  she  is  quite  to  his  taste  :  beautiful !  She 
I  has  wit,  or,  rather,  raillery,  but  can  be  seriously  scornful  when  she 

1  chooses.  We  talked  politics — old  Stanhope’s  perpetual  motion  about 
the  State  of  the  Nation,  condition  of  the  people,  and  what-not.  She 
said  that  we  talked  of  England  as  though  it  were  a  ‘  gentleman’s 
seat,’  and  the  people  the  rabbits  in  it.  Why  did  we  always  ti*eat 
the  people  ’  cn  bloc  like  a  head  of  game?  I  replied  that  Bonaparte 
iiad  made  us  think  in  continents,  but  that  you  always  heard  of  a 
j  man,  however  obscure,  when  he  was  hanged.  ‘  Yes,’  says  Miss,  raising 
’  iier  fine  brows,  ‘  we’re  all  noble  when  we’re  dead — all  peers  then.’ 
I  -Not  much  in  it,  of  course,  but  she  intended  to  snub  me — and  did.’’ 
Here  you  have  her.  then,  as  a  strong  young  swimmer  breasting  the 
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current  of  London's  tide.  “  1  have  seen,”  she  writes,  “  Lord  Crow- 
land,  Saint  Paul’s,  Westminster  Abbey,  the  lion  at  Exeter  Change 
and  Madame  Catalani.  I  put  them  in  the  order  of  their  comino 
though  it  is  that  of  my  appreciation  too.  Lord  Crowland  is  strik¬ 
ingly  handsome.  Do  you  know  the  story  of  his  marriage?  It  ig 
most  romantic.  He  had  loved  her  for  years,  though  she  was  the 
wife  of  another,  and  finally,  when  they  were  travelling  abroad  some¬ 
where,  his  feelings  overcame  him,  and  he  spoke  to  her.  She  con¬ 
fessed  the  state  of  her  heart,  and  they  have  been  married  quite  a  long 
time.  .  .  .  There  was  a  divorce,  naturally,  and  I  believe  a  meeting 
between  the  gentlemen.  I  have  seen  her,  too;  she  was  very  kind  to 
me.  I  think  him  cold,  and,  though  you  may  not  agree,  extreinelv 
correct.  Of  course,  he  is  a  chief  of  the  Whig  clan,  which  Lord 
Rodono  calls  plus  royalistc  que  Ic  roy,  because  it  considers  itself 
to  be  king  of  kings.  I^ord  R.  is  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
pretends  to  be  a  Jacobin ;  but  Captain  Ranald — Lord  Clanranald's 
son  and  a  real  hero— says  that  he’s  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  am  great 
friends  with  both  of  these  personages.  Mr.  Ranald  is  the  bravest 
man  that  ever  lived  since  papa  and  Lord  Edward  died;  he  is  a 
sailor  and,  Lord  Rodono  says,  a  pirate.  He  uses  very  strong  lan¬ 
guage — hates  the  Government,  but  says  that  nothing  can  be  done 
without  pikes.” 

She  goes  about,  here  to  a  great  house,  there  to  a  great  assembly— 
to  Almack’s,  for  instance — wondering,  watching,  judging  out  of  her 
young  clear  eyes.  She  is  taken  to  Court,  and  kisses  the  old  Queen's 
hand,  and  even  there  can  find  a  moment  in  which  to  pity  ”  the  poor 
faded,  kind  princesses.’’  She  is  at  Carlton  House,  kissed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  ...”  He  was  sadly  flushed,  Mary,  and  smelt  of 
brandy;  but  you  could  .see  the  ravages  of  beauty  in  him — his  eyes, 
for  instance,  are  extraordinary,  bright  blue,  and  not  cold,  but  hot 
and  impetuous,  like  that  young  butcher’s  I  told  you  about,  who 
fought  tw'o  gentlemen  at  once — and  I  must  say  that  he  was  charming. 
He  talked  to  me,  standing,  for  ten  minutes  at  least,  neglecting  a 
whole  herd  of  people  who  were  waiting  to  kiss  or  to  be  kissed,  and 
then  led  me  into  another  room  and  sat  by  me  on  a  divan.  Grand¬ 
mamma  came,  too,  of  course — she  never  lets  me  out  of  her  sight 
(as  if  I  were  a  jewel-case  on  a  joumey  !) — but  he  hardly  noticed  her. 
He  talked  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  I  suppose,  and  if  I  could  believe 
a  word  he  said  I  should  call  him  a  perfect  Jacobin.  He  might  lead 
England  to  liberty,  Mary,  if  he  chose  I  He  said  that  he  had  loved 
Lord  Edward  like  a  blood-brother,  and  that  he  loved  papa  for  being 
on  his  side.  But  he  owned  that,  situated  as  he  was  with  the  King 
and  Ministers,  he  could  do  nothing — as  yet.  Some  day,  he  said,  he 
hoped  and  prayed  might  see  him  King  of  the  English,  not  of  England, 
which  ‘  nobody,’  he  said,  most  impressively,  ‘  has  ever  been  since 
the  death  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  my  revered  ancestor. 
This  may  have  been  blarney,  my  dear,  to  suit  my  Irish  upbringing 
but  it  was  very  beautiful,  and  made  grandmamma  snort.  I  own 
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that  it  uiade  me  ueai’  eryiug.  Tik’U  the  rather  disagreeable  but  most 
witty  Sheridan  came  up.  and  said  something  in  a  low  voice,  and 
the  Prince  kissed  my  hand  before  he  went  off  with  him.  Mr. 
Sheridan’s  eyes  are  burning  black,  (irandmamma  was  very  gracious 
as  we  drove  home — said  I  had  had  a  great  success.  ...” 

All  very  })leasant  so  far;  but  a  week  later  we  get  a  taste  of  her 
quality,  where  it  conflicts  with  my  Lady  Morfa's.  I  dare  not  omit  it. 

“  I  have  had  a  passage  of  anns  with  grandmamma,”  she  tells  her 
Mary,  ‘‘  rather  unpleasant  while  it  lasted,  but  I  got  my  way.  It 
was  all  about  Harriet  Moon,  who  is  her  companion  and  secretary,  it 
seems,  though  1  never  knew  it  before.  Well,  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day,  when  1  came  upstairs  after  luncheon.  I  found  a  girl  standing, 
bonneted  and  pelissed,  in  the  corridor  leading  to  grandmamma’s  wing 
—as  if  she  was  waiting  for  somebody.  I  hardly  glanced  at  her.  but 
just  noticed  that  she  looked  thin  and  pale,  and  had  mournful  eyes, 
very  large — brown,  I  thought  them,  and  .so  they  are.  beautiful  eyes 
indeed.  I  read  for  an  hour,  and  then  Moth  came  to  dress  me  for 
a  driyu — and  when  1  went  down,  there  was  the  girl  still  standing  in 
the  corridor.  I  asked  her.  Did  she  want  anything?  And  she 
thanked  me  very  nicely,  and  said  ‘  Oh,  no.’  So  1  drove  until  it  was 
dusk,  and  then  came  back  and  went  upstairs — and  there  was  that 
iwor  girl  still  standing !  This  time  I  asked  her  if  she  would  not 
lome  in  and  rest  in  my  sitting-room  by  the  fire ;  and  she  refused 
fora  long  time.  But  1  insisted,  and  she  began  to  cry — so  1  settled 
it  by  leading  her  bodily  in.  I  put  her  by  the  fire  with  her  toes  on 
the  fender,  and  sent  Moth  down  to  get  her  some  cake  and  a  gla.ss 
of  wine — tor  she  looked  famished. 

“The  wine  revived  her.  I  was  as  kind  to  her  as  I  could  be,  and 
made  her  tell  me  everything.  She  was  Harriet  Moon,  she  told 
me,  who  had  been  to  her  people  in  Shropshire — nursing  her  mother, 
1  think — and  had  overstayed  her  leave  by  two  or  three  days.  And 
this,  if  you  please,  was  ‘  her  ladyship’s  ’  way  of  showing  her  high 
displeasure — to  kee])  that  miserable  girl,  alter  two  days  and  a  night 
in  the  stage-coach,  waiting  in  the  corridor  from  half-past  one  to 
half-past  four,  without  bite  or  sup.  Apart  from  the  savagery  of  the 
revenge,  apart  from  the  hatefulness  of  stooping  so  far  for  vengeance, 
think  of  the  terror  of  that  shivering  wretch,  who  dared  not  move 
even  when  the  tyrant  was  out !  It  gave  me  a  horror,  but  made  my 
cheeks  burn  like  fire.  I  do  so  detest  power  used  like  that. 

“Well,  Harriet  Aloon  was  in  a  terrible  fright  as  to  what  ‘  hei’ 
ladyship  ’  would  say  or  do  when  she  found  out  what  I  had  done ; 
and,  as  it  happened,  her  own  woman  did  come  in  presently  to  say 
that  ‘  Miss  Moon  was  wanted  ’  1  I  sent  a  message  to  say  wdiere 
she  was,  and  that  slu‘  would  come;  and  then,  as  the  timid  creature 
"as  quite  white  and  trembling,  I  decided  to  go  with  her.  And  I  did 
It— took  her  arm,  and  marched  into  grandmamma’s  boudoir  as  bold 
as  you  please.  I  said.  ‘Grandmamma,  I’ve  l)rought  Miss  Moon  to 
you,  but  you  mustn’t  tease  her  to-night.  You’ve  made  her  quite  ill 
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enough  as  it  is.  I  think  you’ve  been  most  unkind — and  if  you  are 
going  to  be  cross  with  her,  I  shall  punish  you.’  Of  course,  I  made 
her  think  that  this  was  said  for  impudence,  but  I  meant  it.  I  had  a 
plan — what  do  you  think?  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that,  unless  she 
was  pleasant  to  the  girl,  I  should  threaten  to  tell  the  Prince  the 
whole  story ! 

“  Grandmamma's  head  began  to  shake,  as  it  always  does  when 
she’s  put  out;  she  shook  like  a  poplar  leaf  when  I  told  her  about 
the  staked  horse  and  the  fight  at  the  gates — and  she  wagged  her 
hand  about  on  her  crutch.  I  could  see  that  she  was  very  vexed 
with  me,  but  she  pretended  that  she  hadn’t  known  Miss  IMoon  was 
there.  She  calls  her  ‘  ]Moon  ’ — did  you  ever  hear  such  arrogance? 
She  told  me  to  go  away,  but  1  said  that  I  could  not  until  she  under¬ 
stood  that  I  had  insisted  on  taking  Miss  Harriet  into  my  room. 
Ac.,  &c.  And  then  I  went  on  to  talk  about  all  sorts  of  things,  ‘in 
my  airy  way,’  as  Cousin  George  Fox  calls  it,  and  made  her  laugh. 
That  ended  it.  Harriet  came  to  me  late  that  same  night,  after  1 
had  returned  from  Almack’s,  and  thanked  me.  She  has  pretty 
ways,  and  lovely  brown  eyes — quite  lovely.  I  think  she’s  cowed 
here,  and  driven  to  various  concealments  and  subterfuges,  poor, 
pretty  creature.  She  is  two  or  three  years  older  than  I  am,  but  has 
the  spirit  of  a  mouse.  The  whole  affair  has  made  an  impression 
upon  me.  It  is  very  hateful,  I  think.  How  furious  my  dear  papa 
would  have  been.  I  saw  him  really  angry  once  over  some  such 
cold  piece  of  cruelty.  ‘  If  you  stoop,  Hermy,’  he  said  to  me  once. 

‘  stoop  nobly.’  ” 

Miss  Chambre  seems  here  to  have  begun  her  championing  of  the 
oppressed,  and  she  continued  it  long.  She  is  to  continue  it,  I 
tell  you  fairly,  until  this  book  is  done,  in  various  ways  and  by  divers 
expenditures  of  person,  name,  and  fame,  She  is  to  retire  from  the 
fray — I  scorn  concealment;  leave  that  to  poor  Miss  Moon — sane  and 
whole,  but  not  without  bruises.  Bruises  are  to  be  looked  for,  unless 
you  follow'  the  practice  of  Hippolyta,  Queen  of  the  Amazons.  She 
and  her  virgin  cohorts,  we  know,  maimed  themselves  before  battle 
Miss  Hermia  Alary  never  stopped  for  that. 

The  note  deepens  from  this  point,  the  letters  cry.  Here  is  one 
extract,  torn  from  the  girl’s  heart:  “Behind  all  this  enormous 
parade  I  seem  now  and  then  to  be  guessing,  groping  after  monstrous 
shapes  which  evade  me — an  indifference,  an  ignorance,  a  callousness 
to  rights,  sufferings,  private  torture,  which  almost  pass  belief.  H 
tell  you  more  later,  when  I  know  more ;  just  now'  my  heart  is  ot 
fire.  Love  me,  Mary,  love  me  still,  before  I  am  past  all  loving,  and 
nothing  but  a  silver-papered  parcel  on  a  high  shelf  in  a  cabinet.  Now 
and  till  then,  j’our  Hermy.’’ 

Here  is  a  “  p.p.s.,’’  with  a  comic  w'istfulness  in  it — serio-comic, 
as  I  believe.  .  .  .  “  I  have  seen  the  place  in  the  wall  of  the  garden 
over  which  mamma  climbed  when  dear  papa  came  for  her.  His 
horse  stood  immediately  below,  in  the  park.  The  iron  spikes,  whicti 
he  broke  off,  have  never  been  replaced.  I  see  a  glimmer  of  hopt 
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through  the  gap  ’  Now  comes  a  break  of  more  than  a  week,  and 
then  a  real  cry  of  pain.  The  girl  is  shocked.  .  .  . 

“  Oh,  Mary !  Oh,  Mary !  I  can  hardly  write  for  shame.  You 
remember  what  I  told  you  of  the  scene  outside  the  gates — of  the 
aiurdered  horse?  You’ll  never  believe  me.  Those  two  young  men 
were  my  Uncle  Morfa  and  his  friend.  Lord  Edlogan.  This  is  literally 
true.  They  now  own  to  it.  They  were  tipsy,  but  that  is  no  excuse 
for  what  is  going  on  now.  They  have  sent  the  owner  of  the  horse 
to  prison,  and  mean  to  keep  him  there,  without  a  trial.  He’s  a 
Radical,  I  hear.  I  can’t  tell  you  any  more  just  yet. — Your  disgraced 
Hermia  Mary.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  WHICH,  AT  LAST,  WE  GET  THE  FACTS. 

So  we  are  back  again,  dead-up  against  the  butcher’s  horse  with 
which  we  opened,  and  that  incident  which  had  so  discouraged  Miss 
Hennia  Mary,  and  over  which  the  eagle-beaked  Countess  of  IMorfa. 
with  her  little  angry,  intolerable  eyes,  had  proposed  to  herself  to 
fake  a  soaring  Hight.  The  gentlemen  had  been  lunching,  the  person 
had  been  grossly  impudent — what  more  need  be  said?  And  at  least 
let  nothing  whatever  be  said  to  an  ardent  Miss  Chambre  unstrung 
by  travel.  And  nothing  was  said — and  yet  the  affair  was  not  laid. 
To  treat  it  as  though  it  had  never  been  proved  a  counsel  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  with  circumstances  fatally  against  it;  for  first  Lord  Morfa,  a 
sickly  youth,  fell  ill,  as  we  know,  and  kept  his  bed,  and  next  Lord 
Edlogan,  his  friend — Beauty  Edlogan  they  called  him,  and  Marquis 
of  Edlogan  he  was,  the  Duke  of  Wentsland’s  son — discovered  an 
inflammation  of  the  nose ;  and,  thirdly,  the  butcher  was  taken  to  the 
Marshalsea,  and  lay  there  awaiting  Fiis  charge.  Lastly,  the  worst  of 
all,  politicians  settled  down  in  clouds,  and  the  various  wounds  began 
to  fester — and  then  Lady  Morfa  lost  her  temper,  and  determined 
not  to  charge  the  butcher  at  all,  but  to  keep  him  where  he  was.  By 
degrees  and  degrees,  the  facts  obtruded  themselves,  by  degrees  took 
shape  and  got  themselves  in  motion,  until  at  last  all  London  seemed 
to  be  swirling  round  a  maelstrom-gulf,  at  bottom  of  which  you  might, 
if  yon  had  had  a  head  to  look  with,  have  discerned  the  mangled 
I'cmains  of  a  horse.  Round  and  round,  nearer  and  nearer  in,  swirled 
our  actors  and  a  hundred  more;  and  some  of  them  were  sucked  down 
and  had  to  battle  for  dear  life  to  win  the  free  air  again,  and  some 
went  under,  heels  first,  and  were  known  no  more — and  all  because 

a  tipsy  gentleman  staked  a  butcher’s - ?  Not  at  all,  but  because 

Family  came  into  conflict  with  the  Mob,  and  out  of  the  Mob  a  head 
uplifted  and  discovered  itself  to  be  that  of  a  person,  not  to  be 
treated  cn  bloc,  like  rabbits  in  a  park.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  breaking-u]) 
of  things  old  when  the  Mob — that  coUuries — segregates  into  persons 
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with  souls  to  be  lost  or  won.  But  let  us  take  the  facts  of  the  case,  as 
Miss  Chambre  got  them  out. 

The  facts  were  that  Lord  Morfa  and  his  friend  Edlogan,  after  a 
generous  meal  together,  were  about  to  enter  the  curricle  of  the 
first  and  proceed  to  the  park,  when  they  saw  the  famous  young  horsi 
tethered  to  the  railings,  and  witli  that  eye  for  a  fine  animal  which 
nobody  of  their  acquaintance  could  refuse  them,  they  admired. 
They  did  more ;  they  examined  it  point  by  point,  and  became 
inflamed  by  its  perfections.  They  were  touched,  they  were  pricked 
in  their  honour,  they  were  affronted.  Damn  the  fellow,  where  did 
he  get  such  a  horse,  a  blood  horse,  a  pacer?  Put  a  saddle,  which 
you  could  call  a  saddle,  on  that  horse,  and  a  man  might  air  him  in 
the  Kow.  One  had  seen  a  fellow  on  a  worse  horse  in  Pall  Mall,  and 
taken  no  notice.  It  was  a  start,  a  rummy  go — whose  was  the  horse'. 
Jacob  Jacobs,  Ids  gates  open,  touched  his  hat  at  this  point.  It 
was  young  Vernour's,  the  butcher's,  my  lords.  The  butcher’s! 
Damn  the  butcher — this  was  no  horse  for  him.  Lord  Morfa's 
oltended  eyes  interrogated  those  of  his  friend.  Wliat  the  deuce  were 
we  coming  to?  he  required  to  know. 

Edlogan  briskly  said  that  he  must  try  the  horse— and  did.  Hound 
and  about  he  cantered,  to  the  admiration  of  all.  A  ])erfect  action, 
a  great  goer !  The  horse  had  a  mouth.  INlorfa,  who  was  undoubtedly 
drunk — everybody  admitted  that-  -and  when  drunk  very  mettlesome, 
was  now  for  putting  him  at  the  railings  round  the  grass-plat.  Thb 
kind  of  horse,  lu'  told  Edlogan-  liish,  he  woultl  swear — could  jump 
like  a  cat.  Would  Edlogan  bet  upon  it?  Damn  it,  a  man  should 
l)ack  his  opinion,  hey?  And  here  Jacob  Jacobs,  finding  himself 
under  the  enquiry  of  his  master,  again  touched  his  hat  and  said. 
“Certainly,  my  lord.  "  lie  blamed  himself  for  that  afterwards. 
I'he  carriage-drive,  you  must  know,  formed  a  great  circle  of  grit,  and 
in  the  midst  had  an  enclosure  of  grass,  round  about  the  statue 
of  the  prescient  Earl  Hupert,  fenced  in  by  stout  iron  rails  not  more 
than  five  feet  high — close  rails,  as  sharp  as  spears. 

Lord  Edlogan,  who  owned  to  having  been  fresh,  but  denied  that 
he  had  been  drunk,  had  laughed  his  friend  to  scorn.  “  You’ll  cut 
his  head,  off,  Roddy,  and  break  your  neck — sure  as  a  gun  you  will. 
You've  a  bad  seat  at  the  best,  my  boy,  but  w’hen  you’re  drunk 
you've  no  seat  at  all.  "  and  so  on  ;  whereat,  and  at  jeers  from  beyond 
the  gates,  po.ssibly  also  on  a  view  of  the  concerned  eyes  of  Jacob 
Jacobs,  anxious  for  the  welfare  of  a  peer.  Lord  Morfa  grew  hot. 
Damn  the  horse  I  damn  Edlogan  1  he’d  show  what  could  be  done.  He 
flung  his  caped  overcoat  to  the  gate-keeper,  and,  after  a  brief  but 
glorious  struggle,  was  able  to  mount  the  nervous  little  auinial.  He 
gave  him  a  couple  of  smacks  on  the  Hank  with  his  glove,  pushed 
him  with  his  knees,  dug  Ins  heels  in  shaiqdy,  and  went  round  the 
gravel  court  at  an  easy  canter,  which  he  increased  to  a  sort  of  a 
gallop  as  the,  murmurs  from  the  gates  struck  his  ears.  Jacob  Jacobs 
had  got  back  to  his  post,  lest  the  mob  should  invade  the  sanctuary, 
“  and  (fod  knows  what  next,’’  as  he  put  it.  From  there  he  saw.  and 
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^  quaked  to  see.  my  lord  take  a  couple  ot  tunis,  rocking  daugei-ously 
in  his  seat;  “  and  the  daylight  you  could  see  betwixt  his  lordsliip's 
fork  and  the  saddle  would  have  mended  a  Sunday  afternoon.” 

i'  !>aid  he.  But  the  madness  of  high  blood  1  After  that  turn  or  two 

about  and  about,  all  of  a  sudden  “  his  lordship  took  and  screw  ed 

the  boss’s  head  round,  and  in  with  his  heels;  and  he  put  him  at 

I  the  rails  ivith  a  short  rein,  did  his  lordship.  ”  Words  failed  him  here 
to  describe  the  queer  silence  that  followed,  as  the  gallant  little  beast 
I  did  his  gallantest.  But  the  run  was  absurd,  the  take-off  next  to 
i  nothing.  He  swerved  as  he  refused,  and  disposed  of  his  rider;  but 
i  then,  as  if  startled  by  the  howls  of  the  audience  he  had,  he 

i  gathered  his  legs  under  him  and  tried  the  fence.  There  was  no 

howling  now — it  was  too  horrible— nameless.  Indeed,  though  he 
lashed  himself  free,  it  w'as  but  to  die — and  at  that  moment  the 
butcher  came  out  from  the  shrubbery  which  concealed  the  trades- 
i  men’s  door.  liord  Morfa  was  by  that  time  at  the  great  gates,  ver\ 
shaky,  tense  and  white,  being  helped  in  to  his  overcoat  of  many 
capes  by  his  servitor,  and  Edlogan.  half  crying  with  excitement  and 
!  honest  grief,  was  standing  by  him,  adjuring  him  “  for  God's  sake  ” 
to  get  out  of  this.  The  mob  was  distracted  for  the  nminent  by 
watching  what  the  horse's  owner  would  do. 

Hks  name  was  Vernour,  David  Veniour;  lie  was  the  ”  son  ”  ot 
Vernour  and  Son,  family  butchers,  of  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square. 
He  was  a  fine  young  man,  broad-breasted,  tall,  and  well-made;  he 
j  may  have  been  five  or  six-and-twenty.  He  w'as  of  the  Saxon  type, 
blue-eyed,  fair-haired;  one  who  flushed  easily  and  had  not  much  to 
say  for  him.self.  Yet  it  came  out  afterwards  that  he  was  "  supeiior.  ” 
and  something  of  a  iniblic  speaker — also  that  he  was  a  Radical :  but 
even  Tories  might  have  done  what  he  did.  His  friends  averred  that 
he  did  not  know  Lord  ^lorfa  by  sight,  but  most  of  them  were 
constrained  to  add  that,  had  he  known  him,  it  would  have  made  no 
difference  to  his  conduct.  He  was  admittedly  hot-tempered. 

At  first  he  grew  very  red,  and  ran  forward  to  the  fallen  horse, 
knelt  by  it  and  put  his  cheek  to  its  nostrils.  It  was  still  alive  then, 

■  but  breathing  faintly ;  it  lay  in  a  |.x)ol  of  bright  blood — arterial  blood. 

;  With  “  a  kind  of  sob,”  as  it  was  afterwards  told  to  Miss  Chambre 
(and  no  harm  done  to  his  case),  he  bent  his  head  over  his  hoise-  - 
then  threw  it  up.  and  stiffened  at  the  shoulders  as  he  looked  over  to 
the  gates  to  find  out  with  whom  he  must  reckon.  He  seemed  to 
decide  quickly,  for  he  rose  to  his  feet  and  strode  over  the  gravel; 
and  he  must  have  been  beside  himself  when  he.  bare-headed,  in 
his  blue  frock  and  a[)ron,  could  touch  the  young  Marquis  of  Edlogan 
on  the  shoulder,  and  bring  him  sharply  round  as  if  he  had  been 
^  stung.  Good  heavens’,  and  had  he  not  been  stung'.' 

‘Who  did  that*’  ”  Jacob  Jacobs  would  swear  that  ho  never  said 
Qiy  lord.”  He  never  once  used  the  word  *'  loixl,”  aiul  only  once 
i  >^aid“sir.’  He  might  ha\e  been  talking  to  any  common  person. 
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question,  which  was  to  the  point,  replied,  “  Couldn’t  say,  my  man,” 
and  turned  his  back.  It  is  supposed  that  he  meant  to  be  loyal  to 
his  friend — and,  at  any  rate,  he  had  not  done  it.  Whereupon 
Vernour  rounded  on  Lord  Morfa  with  his  “  Is  that  your  work,  sir?” 
He  was  more  respectful  now,  and  all  might  yet  have  been  well 
had  not  the  mob  answered  the  question.  “  ’Twas  rny  lord  as  done 
it.  That’s  your  man,  butcher,”  and  so  on. 

Morfa  never  looked  at  him  at  all;  he  swore  at  large.  ”  Damn  it 
all,”  said  he,  “  it  was  the  — —  horse’s  fault,  and  this - mob  here.” 

”  I  left  the  horse  tethered  to  the  railings,”  says  Vernour,  and 
Lord  Morfa  jumped  about. 

‘‘  Who  the  hell  are  you’.’  1  wish  you’d  go  to  the  devil,”  he 
snapped  at  him. 

“If  I  do  that,”  said  Vernour,  “I  take  you  with  me;”  and 
with  that  he  scruft'ed  the  young  peer  with  so  firm  a  grip  that  nothing 
in  the  power  of  Edlogan,  no  adjuration  from  the  shocked  lips  of 
Jacob  .Jacobs — whose  ‘‘  For  the  Lord’s  sake,  Vernour,  for  the  Lord 
of  Mercy’s  sake  kx^se  my  lord!  ”  should  have  been  double-edgod— 
would  induce  him  to  let  go.  Lord  IMorfa,  not  a  cleanly  young  man. 
used  atrocious  language ;  Lord  Edlogan  stormed  and  argued,  was 
heartily  ashamed  of  the  whole  affair,  and  the  more  ashamed  he 
was  the  more  angry  lu'  got.  ”  The  fellow  was  unreasonable,”  he 
afterwards  explained.  ”  He’d  have  been  paid,  of  course — I’d  have 
paid  him  if  Koddy  wouldn’t — and  I  know  lioddy  don’t  like  to  part— 
but,  damn  it!  he  had  him  like  a  rag-doll — and  a  man  can’t  stand 
that.”  Moved  by  such  feelings,  he  certaiidy  attacked  Vemour— 
and  with  spirit;  the  crowd  swarmed  and  scu-ricd  for  the  fight;  a 
chimney-sweeper  and  an  unshaven  man  with  no  voice  whatsoever 
formed  and  kept  a  ring.  Vernour.  with  but  one  hand  free,  stopped 
Edlogan ’s  rushes;  and  as  the  great  Caryll  chariot  came  rumbling  in 
had  just  sent  him  on  to  his  back.  In  the  breathing  pause  which  he 
obtained  his  t'yes,  fierce  with  battle,  met  those  of  Miss  Hermia 
Chambre,  dwelt  on  them,  and  were  dwelt  upon.  The  carriage  rolled 
on,  the  mob  surged  and  serried;  and  Jacob  Jacobs,  powerless  k 
serve  his  gods,  fled  for  the  constables. 

Upon  their  arrival,  David  Vernour  released  his  limp  victim  and 
went  quietly  to  the  Marshalsea.  That  is  the  truth  of  this  ven 
disagreeable  affair,  which  her  ladyship  wished  to  ignore,  but  could 
not. 


('ILMH'EH  VI. 

IN  WHiril  l.oun  RODONO  -MISUANULKS  TIIK  Ii\G  .f.NU  MR.  RANALD  STROKE? 

THE  CAT. 

Lord  Morfa  had  kept  his  room  for  some  days,  and  the  house  hi? 
counsel — so  well  that  uncle  and  niece  met.  when  at  last  they  did 
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meet,  111  very  Iriendly  iasliioii.  Miss  Chaiiibre  had  not  the  least  sus¬ 
picion  that  the  slight,  pale,  black-haired,  dark-chinned,  and  suffering 
voung  man  in  a  dressing-gown  of  preposterous  elegance  had  last  been 
under  her  eyes  swinging  like  a  dead  cat  in  the  hold  of  the  flushed 
butcher.  Searching,  as  she  was  fond  of  doing,  for  character,  she 
seemed  to  find  it  in  his  laconic  manner.  She  liked  his  “  How  do, 
Hermy?  ”  and  two  fingers  from  the  sofa,  and  returned  him  a  cheerful 
“  Quite  well,  thank  you,  Uncle  Morfa,”  with  a  stoop  downwards,  and 
a  fresh  cheek  to  touch  his  own.  She  was  sorry  for  the  fevered  youth, 
had  felt  his  cheek  to  be  dry  and  hot,  was  very  ready  to  excuse  his 
irritability  with  his  mother  and  his  valet,  and  set  herself  to  work  to 
smooth  out  his  “creases,”  as  she  called  them. 

There  was  plenty  to  say :  apart  from  the  coach  at  Holyhead  and 
Mr.  Aloysius  Banks,  who  were  ancient  history  by  this  time,  there 
were  the  new  conjurer,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Madame  Catalan! 
singing  “God  shave  the  King.”  Lord  Morfa,  who  liked  women, 
liked  them  to  he  pretty,  vivacious,  and,  above  all,  plump — “  well 
covered,”  as  he  put  it — was  certainly  amused.  He  lay  back  on  his 
cushion,  his  hands  behind  his  head,  and  fixed  her  with  his  fever-bright 
eyes.  “  Good  gel — that’s  capital!  Egad,  ma’am,  I  must  keep  that 
for  Prinny — oh,  he’ll  he  a  proud  man,  by  George!  ”  He  was  i  r- 
taiuly  pleased — and  so  her  tongue  ran  on.  “  And  oh.  Uncle 
Morfa,  1  (piite  forgot  to  tell  you.  As  we  came  in — that  first  day — 
there  was  a  fight.  ...”  Lady  IMorfa  called  sharply,  “  Curtis,”  and 
sent  the  valet  to  see  if  the  carriage  were  at  the  door.  .  .  .  His  lordship 
moved  uneasily,  hut  did  not  turn  his  eyes  away,  or  cease  to  smile. 

“  Yes,  a  real  fight — at  the  gates.  ...” 

“Dessay,”  said  his  lordship.  “They  will  fight,  Hermy,  when 
they’re  drunk,  you  know.” 

“  .\nd  they  were  drunk,”  said  she.  “  Two  of  them  were;  but  one 
was  not.  He  was  a  hero,  1  thought.” 

“  They  fight,  you  know,”  he  said  dreamily,  “  like  the  very  devil.” 
So  he  got  her  off  the  line. 

“  But  he  does  it  without  being  drunk.  .  .  .’’ 

“  Ex  officio,”  said  Lady  Morfa  ;  and  then,  “  Come,  child,  or  you  11 
tire  the  invalid.” 

She  rose  and  looked  benevolently  down  upon  her  victim.  “  They 
took  a  fine  vengeance  upon  the  man  who  wasn’t  tipsy,”  she  said. 
“They  sent  him  to  prison  for  it.” 

“  Dessay,”  said  Lord  Morfa;  “  where  the  devil’s  my  man?  Look 
here,  I  shall  go  to  sleep,  I  think.  ”  She  stooped  and  touched  his  fore¬ 
head.  “  Poor  Uncle  Morfa!  ”  she  said  kindly,  and  went  away  with 
her  grandmamma  to  a  party. 

.\nd  then  she  forgot  the  thing,  left  it,  perhaps,  at  call  in  the 
recesses  of  her  mind — why,  how  should  she  remember  it  between 
drastic  inspections  of  gowns  by  her  ladyship,  visits  to  Madame 
Pelerine,  visits  to  Saint  Paul’s,  I.ord  Crowland’s  romantic  person, 
hady  Oxford's  display  of  charms?  Never  was  such  a  whirl  as  hers — • 
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and  wo  were  all  whirling  at  once  like  a  set  of  juggler’s  tops.  Dick 
must  go  to  the  levee,  she  to  Buckingham  House:  Carlton  House  to 
follow ;  a  dinner  to  meet  the  Prince  ;  Wednesday  the  opera ;  Thursdav 
a  dinner  and  a  rout;  Friday  the  Duchess’s  ball — and  so  forth.  She 
made  her  little  sensation,  she  w'as  admired,  and  she  knew  it.  Let 
heroes  languish  in  chains  in  the  Marshalsca,  let  Harriet  Moons  shiver 
in  coiTidors — but  she,  the  young  beauty,  would  float  from  rout  to 
rout,  and  gather  her  roses,  and  give  them  away. 

Mervyn  Touchett  saw  her  at  K - House.  “  Saw  the  little  Carvll 

heiress  holding  her  court.  Sedate  and  glowing  on  a  divan,  half-a- 
dozen  bucks  round  about  her.  Stout  men,  too — politicians.  Sand- 
gate,  Tom  Kodono,  Wormwood,  and  Bob  Ranald,  very  brisk.  She 
waltzed  and  looked  sumptuous.  ”  'I’lie  waltz  was  stark  new  that  year, 

.  .  .  “  My  dear,  I  have  been  in  a  dozen  men’s  arms !  ”  this  to  Mary 
Fox.  “  I’m  hot  all  over.  But  everybody  does  it  now.”  In  far  Kil¬ 
bride,  where  nobody  did  it,  Mary  Fox  felt  worried.  There  were  more 
serious  things  to  worry  about,  if  she  had  but  known. 

They  say  that  she  was  a  “man’s  woman  and  she  confes.'^es 
somewhere  that  she  preferred  men’s  society.  .  .  .  “  The  women,  Mary,  I 
rather  horrify  me.  They  preen  theuiselves  like  pigeons  in  the  sun— 
and  sit  apart  as  if  they  were  in  a  slave-market.  As  for  the  girls,  they 
are  dolls  :  dolls  with  palpitations  !  ”  She  seems  to  have  had  a  singu¬ 
larly  quick  judgment,  and  to  have  acted  upon  it  without  faltering,  to 
have  known  instantly  when  she  could  afford  to  be  frank.  She  had 
decided  at  a  glance  that  she  liked  Harr’ipt  Moon ;  and  when  she  met 
Captain  Ranald  at  a  dinner-party,  though  she  had  never  seen  him 
before,  she  did  not  scruple  to  tell  him  that  she  was  a  rebel  in  grain, 
almost  before  he  had  time  to  inform  her  that  he  was  a  Jacobin. 

Captain  the  Hon.  Robert  Ranald,  a  gallant,  brick-coloured,  fiery- 
haired  little  seaman,  whose  acts  in  the  high  seas,  in  the  mouths  of 
French  rivers  and  in  broken  Atlantic  roadsteads  form  a  Saga,  was 
at  this  time  in  England,  persecuting  the  Ministry  in  the  name  of 
common-sense.  He  was  now  one  of  the  members  for  Westminster, 
and  overweeningly  popular  with  the  mob.  As  he  was  quite  without 
virulence  or  prejudice,  he  was  detested  by  the  Government,  which 
had  both  in  abundance.  They  battered  him,  and  made  him  laugh: 
he  hammered  them,  and  they  were  vow'ed  to  his  ruin.  Mr.  Croker. 
it  was  said,  would  cheerfully  dance  at  Carlton  House  for  Bob  Ranald’s 
head  upon  a  charger.  This  spoke  a  volume  for  the  hero,  wdio  con¬ 
fessed  himself  an  outlaw  as  he  handed  Miss  Chambre  down  to 
dinner. 

“  I’m  home  to  stop  thieving,”  he  told  her,  “  I’nr  in  the  House 
to  stop  it,  and  every  thief’s  hand  is  against  me.  They  don’t  like  the 
facts,  and  they  don’t  like  me.  I  pound  ’em;  I  go  on  pounding  ’em; 

I  bore  ’em  to  death.  Burdett’s  far  too  much  of  a  gentleman— be¬ 
sides,  he  does  ’em  the  honour  to  disapprove  of  ’em.  He  thinks  ’em 
villains,  and  I  call  ’em  fools.  So  I’m  half  an  outlaw’  in  the  minds  of 
Ministers,  and  half  by  my  own  showing.  If  the  fractious  add  them- 
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selves  aright,  Miss  Cliaiubre,  yon  have  the  arm  of  a  man  who  must 

needs  be  hanged.” 

“  I  liave  held  such  arms  before,  sir,”  said  she.  “  Lord  Edward’s 
was  one,  and  my  fatliev’s  another.” 

They  were  seated  by  this,  but  Ranald,  having  looked  (juickly  at  his 
companion,  nevertheless  got  up  and  bowed  to  her.  “  You  are  Dick 
Chainbre’s  daughter,  and  he  was  Fitzgerald’s  friend.  I’m  happily 
mated.”  He  began  to  speak  of  Ireland,  and  of  Lord  Edward,  whom 
he  described  as  the  bravest  little  gentleman  and  straightest  rider  he 
had  ever  seen  in  his  life.  But  he  was  a  fool,  unhappily,  because  he 
let  those  qualities  rule  his  politics.  ‘‘  You  can  be  too  brave — you  can 
be  too  true  to  the  scent.  The  pace  may  kill  or  the  field  desert  you : 
you  die  a  lonely  death.  But  in  my  opinion  it  is  better  to  die  in  New¬ 
gate  with  Fitzgerald  than  to  reign  with  Castlereagh  in  Pall  Mall. 
The  little  man  was  a  hero,  and  a  Saint.” 

Her  cdieeks  flushed,  her  eyes  were  dewy.  ”  A  divine  fool — that  is 
what  1  know.  Everybody  must  know  it  in  time.  1  can’t  speak  of 

him  without  tears - ”  And  then,  with  a  catch  in  her  voice,  “My 

father  was  just  like  that.” 

“  Not  a  doubt  of  it,”  lie  said.  “  He  rode  straight  and  rode  hard. 
But,  as  you  know,  and  I  know,  he  didn’t  ride  hard  enough  for  the 
Castle  in  ’98.” 

“He  broke  his  horse’s  heart,”  said  Hermia  Mary,  “  and  couldn’t 
get  another.  .  .  .  You  never  knew  my  father’.’  ”  He  folded  his  arms, 
considered  them,  and  his  reply.  Then  he  looked  her  in  the  face. 

‘‘  I  know  more  of  him  now  than  I  ever  did  before.  I  know  that 
he  must  have  broken  his  own  heart  as  well.”  Miss  Chambre  was 
unable  to  reply. 

Her  neighbour  of  the  right-hand  was  Lord  Hodono,  a  cheerful, 
fresh-faced  nobleman,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Drem.  He  was  tall, 
upright,  stoutly  built,  sanguine  of  complexion,  was  in  Parliament  for 
an  obscure  burgh,  a  great  admirer  of  women,  and  very  much  esteemed 
by  most  of  them.  His  somewhat  cold,  critical  blue  eyes,  perhaps, 
gave  confidence;  his  care  not  to  commit  himself  certainly  did.  In 
politics  he  ranked  with  the  opposition,  as  became  the  heir  of  Drem; 
but  he  dallied,  never  indiscreetly,  with  the  reformers.  Like  every 
man  born  he  talked  of  himself,  and  found  himself  the  best  joke  in  the 
world.  He  told  Miss  Chambre  that  he  liked  Whig  women,  but  went 
among  the  Jacobins  for  male  society.  There  were,  in  truth,  no  male 
Whigs — that  was  a  contradiction  in  terms.  A  man  goes  by  passion, 
a  woman  by  feelings.  Now  you  can  passionately  decree  that  some¬ 
body  should  wear  a  gold  hat,  or  passionately  attempt  to  knock  that 
off  his  head  ;  that  is  as  a  man  is  Tory'  or  Radical.  “  But  no  man  of 
my  acquaintance,”  he  said,  “  will  choose  to  crown  his  fellow  with 
straw,  and  then  insist  that  it’s  every  bit  as  good  as  gold — in  fact,  much 
better,  because  it’s  the  same  thing,  only  cheaper.  For  that  charming 
fantasy  we  look  to  your  sex.  Miss  Chambre.” 
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“  But  you  are  a  Whig.  Lord  llodono?  You  crown  the  King  with 
straw.  ’’ 

“  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  am  a  servant  of  Wings, "  he  said,  with  a 
bow,  which  she  felt  to  be  too  pronounced. 

She  avowed  herself  a  Jacobin,  and  he  applauded  the  confession.  A 
pike  would  become  her;  Bob  Ranald  was  all  for  pikes.  He  ques¬ 
tioned,  however,  her  grandmamma’s  view.  The  peerage  impaled— 
eh-? 

“  Grandmamma  has  never  talked  politics  to  me,”  said  Hermia;  but 
iiOrd  Rodono  was  looking  at  the  venerable  lady,  who  sat  upon  their 
host’s  right-hand,  and  was  talking  of  Mrs.  Clark.  Thus  it  was  that 
the  cat  came  out  of  the  bag. 

“  How  under  the  eyes  of  Heaven  she  allowed  you  to  be  entrusted 
to  Bob  Ranald,”  he  said  musingly,  “  passes  belief.  She  thinks  him 
poisonous,  she  calls  him  ‘unfortunate.’  Now  that’s  nonsense,  of 
course — poor  Bob’s  as  wholesome  as  a  Mai’ch  gale;  but  he’s  not 
judicial — he  thinks  with  his  heart.  He’s  gone  red-hot  into  that  affair 
of  yours.” 

”  What  affair  of  mine?  ”  she  asked,  thinking  more  of  Ranald, 
whom  she  admired,  than  of  herself. 

‘‘Oh,  the  butcher’s  horse,  you  know.”  His  eyes  twdnkled  with 
friendly  malice,  and  seemed  to  have  their  reward.  He  brought  her 
round  in  a  flash. 

‘‘  My  affair,  Lord  Rodono!  Indeed,  it  was  no  affair  of  mine.  It 
was  very  hateful.” 

‘‘  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  meant  of  your  family's.  Your  grand¬ 
mother’s — Roddy’s  affair.  And  then  there  was  Edlogan’s  nose — that 
was  in  it,  too.  Very  awkward  business  indeed.  Now  Bob 
Ranald - ” 

But  Miss  Chanibre  was  now  moved  in  earnest — she  was  flooded 
with  colour.  ‘‘Uncle  iMorfa !  Lord  Edlogan !  Do  you — can  you 
riiean  that  they - ?  ”  She  made  him  stare. 

‘‘  Good  God,  didn’t  you  know  that?  Why,  it’s  all  over  town.  Now 
I’ve  ])ut  my  foot  in  it.’’ 

He  certaiidy  had,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  for  she  had  nothing 
more  to  say  to  him.  She  was  really  scandalised,  but  she  was 
startled  also— shocked,  alarmed.  Her  feelings  were  tumultuous — win 
had  this  been  hidden  from  her?  What  was  going  on?  Of  wfliat  sort 
were  these  smooth-voiced,  courteous  people  she  was  among?  Flesh 
and  blood?  Her  flesh  and  blood?  To  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor — and 
to  smile,  and  bow,  and  be  witty — and  enormously  at  ease — sened 
on  bent  knees !  That  was  a  veritable  cry  of  the  heart  when  she  said. 
‘‘  Oh,  Ijord  Rodono,  that  cannot  be  true!  ” 

He  had  to  assure  her  that  it  was  true,  and  to  make  out  a  case. 
”  The  man  attacked  Roddy  before  he’d  heard  what  there  was  to  say. 
Nothing  much  to  say,  I  grant  you — but  no  doubt  he’d  have  been  paid, 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  And,  of  course,  he  will  be  paid  in  the  end— 
if  politics  are  kept  out  of  it.  But  he’s  known  to  Ministers  as  a  speaker 
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in  the  Forum,  and  those  sort  of  places — Crown  and  Anchor,  and  all 
that;  and  he  attacked  a  smaller  man  in  his  own  place — and  the  con¬ 
stables  were  fetched,  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  They  did  the 
rest:  the  rest  was  not  lloddy’s  doing — lloddy  was  abed.  I  think  that 
you'll  find  it  will  all  settle  down — unless  Bob  Ranald  makes  a  hash 
of  it.  And,  as  I  tell  Roddy,  he  must  keep  Sandgate  from  hearing  of 
it."  Such  talk  as  this  had  no  effect  on  her  at  all;  she  was  quick 
enough  to  see  that  the  speaker  was  extenuating,  making  smiling 
iipologies,  as  it  were,  for  shutting  the  prison-doors.  “  Really,  if 
there’s  going  to  be  all  this  to-do — if  you’ll  allow  me,  I’ll  just — I  feel 
myself  in  need  of  repo.se!  ”  She  grew  hot  all  over  as  she  felt  the 
spiked  walls  of  Caryll  House  closing  in  upon  her,  and,  in  her  mind’s 
eye,  saw  Jacob  Jacobs  in  his  gold-laced  hat  and  shoulder-knots, 
sorrow  upon  his  face,  locking  the  great  gates.  Hateful  thought — and 
she  the  daughter  of  Dick  of  the  Gallop  !  And  she  who  had  stood  open- 
armed,  wann-bosomed  to  England !  And  this  was  England  !  And 
those  proud  eyes  of  the  strong  fighter — she  remembered  them  now — 
were  to  be  purblinded  in  the  dark — while  the  Carylls  smiled  at  ease  ! 
.\ngry,  indignant,  sore,  alarmed,  the  debutante  looked  fiercely  at  her 
world. 

“Forgive  me  ” — this  was  Ranald’s  voiee — “  I  heard  Rodono  talk¬ 
ing.  It’s  true,  what  he  said  of  me.  1  am  not  judicious.  I  believe 
I'm  glad  of  it.  If  everyone  were  judicious,  justice  would  never  be 
done.  I  know  Vernour,  and  intend  to  help  him — indeed,  I’m  bound 
to  that,  for  he’s  in  my  constituency.  He’s  a  Westminster  freeman, 
and  a  fine  fellow.  No  offence  to  you.” 

“Offence — no,  no!  ”  She  was  fingering  breadcrumbs,  looked  very 
uncomfortable — but  raised  her  fine  eyes  to  his.  ‘‘  Captain  Ranald, 

I  must  not  talk  about  it — now — now  that  I  know - ”  She  couldn’t 

finish;  and  then  he  spoke  vehemently  to  her,  but  under  his  breath. 

“This  place — this  country — Ijondon,  England — is  not  fit  for  the 
likes  of  you  to  inhabit.  A  rat-pit  of  a  country !  Who  dares  be 
honest?  Privilege,  privilege,  privilege!  There’s  the  sound  of  your 
horse’s  hoofs — and  down  goes  young  Vernour.  I  should  like  to  tell 
you  about  him — some  day.” 

She  blushed,  hut  she  said,  “  Tell  me  now.”  But  he  would  not  say- 
much. 

“When  I’m  free  to  speak — when  I’ve  got  him  out.  I’ll  tell  you 
this,  though:  he’s  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  served  in  this 
way,  because  he's  sensitive.  He’s  quick.  Fie  feels  himself  strong — 
and  that  kind  get  dashed,  and  hurt  themselves.  They  kick  at  the 
pricks — and  injustice,  or  what’s  worse,  indifference,  bites  inwards 
and  corrodes.  They  may  poison  the  man  through  before  they’ve  done 
with  him.  But  there!  he’s  Mob — and  you’re  Family — and  justice 
must  be  done,  God  save  us!  And  they  wonder  that  I’m  a  reformer 
—and  say  that  I  wield  a  muck-rake.  Well,  you  must !  ” 

She  was  regarding  him  now  so  earnestly,  was  so  absorbed  that  he 
checked  himself.  ‘‘  Let  me  advise  you,  keep  out  of  this  affair.  You 
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can  do  nothiiit^',  absolutely  iiotiiiug.  Nobody  can  do  much  but  patch- 
work.  We  have  to  fight  with  unhallowed  swords.  You — if  you  ever 
come  into  battle — must  come  like  -loan  of  Arc,  with  a  sword  pure 
from  the  altar.  I’ll  follow  you  then.  Ah,  you  are  going?  Good¬ 
bye.” 

I’he  ladies  rose.  Hermia  took  her  place  with  the  procession,  but, 
as  if  by  intention,  her  grandmother  waited  for  her,  took  her  hand,  and 
led  her  from  the  room.  He  saw  the  girl  blush,  bite  her  lip,  lower  her 
eyes. 

“  All  your  troubles  before  you,  my  dear,”  he  said  to  himself. 
”  She’ll  get  mauled,  but  she’ll  come  out  somehow.”  Then  he  helped 
himself  to  the  claret. 


(To  be  continut  J .) 
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